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Cudlip of McLouth Steel: You pioneer because you have to (page 71) 
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THE 


INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL 


CWaltonals save us $60,000 a year... 


return 50% annually on the investment.” 


—KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 


“We use National Accounting Machines on 
Pay- 


roll Writing including Labor Distribution and 


a wide variety of applications, such as 


Government Reports; Accounts Payable in- 
cluding Vouchering, Check Writing and Dis- 
tribution; Receivable 
Bank Age 


Analysis by Product: Cost 


Accounts including 
Sales 
Analysis, Cost Re- 


ports and other financial statements; Stores 


Deposits and Analysis; 


Disbursement Distribution; and Cost Ledgers 
and General Ledgers. 

“We estimate that these Nationals save us 
$60,000 a year, returning us 50% annually 
on the investment. Another advantage is that 
simplicity of Operation and automatic fea- 
tures make it easy to train operators.” 


Zara 
“oS Vice President 


Finance 


ae 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron 9, o#10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


INDUSTRY 


Your a by Na 
will gle 


mess can 


DIVISIONS OF KOPPERS COMPANY: 


CHEMICAL: Plastics, 
hesives and dyes. 


chemicals, ad- 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION: De- 
sign and erection of chemical-recovery 
coke plants, blast furnace and open 
hearth plants, and chemical plants. 


GAS & COKE: Blast furnace, foundry, 
industrial, and domestic coke. 


METAL PRODUCTS: Industrial gas clean- 
ing equipment, couplings, piston 
rings, fans, gas apparatus, paper 
box fabricating and printing ma- 
chinery and sound control equipment. 


TAR PRODUCTS: Chemicals and coal- 
tar base protective coatings, roof- 
ing, road materials, creosote, moth 
preventives, and insecticides. 


WOOD PRESERVING: Pressure-treated 
wood products for railroad, utilities, 
industry, agriculture and the home. 


tional 


representative 


show how much your busi- 


save with Nationals. 
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FIGURES WEEK 
a 170 
170 1947-49 =100 1947-49 =100 
%o—__—_—_—______— - 160° 
1 er / 150 
| iA 140 
| 1956 a 
RT eer: Perr l verwe on Peres Sees Sees eee CeCe eee Pewee Pees 110 
Noor SS 1952S~S*SCSOS:—«<“‘dS A S*“‘ |S SUCC SCCM SDA OS OU 
1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 145.0 1478 +1437 145.9 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of Toms).......... cece eee eeeeeeeeeneeeereeeeanees 1,281 2,195 2,290 +317 360 
Automobiles end trucks... 2.0... cece ccc ccc cece rccccccccesecccesees 62,880 207,627 133,686 189,236 145,169 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $76,395 $76,880 $82,897 $80,628 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)... ......00-eeeeereeeeeeeenes 4,238 10,440 11,425 10,391 10,878 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).......--++--eeeeeees 4,751 6,626 7,066 7,086 7,084 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of toms). .......---eeeeeeeeeeeeneeces 1,745 1,478 1,642 +2,086 1,771 
Paperboard (ToS) 0.0... ccc cece cece ccc s cence eeeesseesseseeeseses 167,269 225,074 289,328 178,617 202,972 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and \.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)............- 82 73 74 73 72 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of Cors)..........ceeeceeeeeeees 53 58 57 58 52 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year).......... +30% +13% +9% +7% +3% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ..........20ccceeaeeeces 22 224 286 208 251 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 403.8 413.8 415.7 411.7 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... tt73.2 95.8 93.8 94.0 94.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. cc cece ee eeeee tt75.4 84.2 80.8 80.3 80.9 
Pelee Ge re ML, OIL Bice ccc tices sd cc ccccunt cébecrcedeness 17.5¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 18.7¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc ccccccccecccces tt76.4 153.8 158.2 158.2 158.3 
Govcey GOONS GRUIEIIe CINE ARGs GORD. 5 o.oo nck ccc ccccuwtcccccccecseuce $20.27 $40.33 $44.83 $44.83 $46.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)... 22... cece eeeeeeeeces 14.045¢ 36.000 45.275¢  43.050¢  39.750¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.18 $2.09 $2.06 $2.06 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)...............45 **30.56¢ 33.55¢ 35.48¢ 35.34¢ 34.84¢ 
Weel taps Gaston, 1.)...ccccccccccscccccncscscveccccccesescccecses $1.51 $1.85 $1.77 $1.77 $1.79 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)....... oo. ccc cc ccuccccuce 135.7 335.6 367.6 383.3 389.2 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+++ 3.05% 3.53% 3.76% 3.78% 3.79% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... %-1% 2-2%% 3%% 3%-3%% 3%s-3%% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................eeees +t45,820 56,113 56,974 55,248 55,346 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-- tt71,916 84,013 85,236  +86,980 85,132 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 23,465 28,258 28,843 28,734 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... tt49,879 31,663 26,745 26,559 26,349 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............. 6.06 ceceeeceeces 23,888 25,571 25,251 25,684 25,903 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK fn a, 
Se eee GD CRONIN nn cncsccdecd cavnVosticabbscaceuen ere 55.9 134.5 108.0 104.0 
et aes ON, ons cave 6a pe Smawevecbsneaiesdeoueel RG a uae tt$85,577 $177,917 $185,584 $186,540 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................... RE, ERE $178.0 $304.3 $321.7 $323.0 
Farm income (seasonallly adjusted, in billions)....................-. | RS $16.9 $15.7 $14.9 $15.2 
TD MINED, « «5.40 tind soc oann's se have @Re ica bites Oak aan B. osabeanda $412 $958 $990 $1,090 


* Preliminary, week ended July 14, 1956. 
+ Revised. 


+ Estimate. 
** Ten designated markets. 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


THE PICTURES— American Airlines—100 (bot.); Boeing Airplane Co.— 156, 157; Carl Byoir & Associates—100 (top); Chrysler Corp. of Canada, 
Ltd.—34; Grant Compton—46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 54; George Harris—94; Herb Kratovil—28, 29; Ed Nano—Cover, 71, 72; Nooter Photo—95; 
Gene Pyle—162, 163; Royal Typewriter Co.—102; Peter Schmid of Pix—136, 137, 138; U. P. 27. 
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Jiggling rubber 
shakes rock out of coal 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


FTER coal is mined, it’s given a 
shakedown treatment to make sure 
users get all coal and no wasteful rock. 
Coal and water are dumped on big 
metal tables that jiggle constantly, liter- 
ally shaking the rock out of the coal. 
Coal, being lighter, floats over the 
raised bars on the table, and drops off 
the side into bins. The heavier rocks 
are stopped by the bars. 

Only one trouble. The sharp coal 
and rock wore out every material used 
to cover the table. Some lasted only 
two months. 

Then a distributor told the coal 
company that B. F. Goodrich had a 





rubber called Armorite, specially com- 
pounded to stand this sort of beating. 
It's so tough that, in many cases, it 
has outlasted the hardest steel 10 to 1. 
The coal-shaking table was covered 
with this B. F. Goodrich rubber eight 
years ago. Since then, over 1% million 
tons of coal have been processed on it. 
And at last report, it was still in use. 
So the coal mine not only saved the 
cost of many replacements, but also 
saved the cost of lost production while 
replacements were being made. Find- 
ing ways to make rubber stand harder 
use, and so last longer, is typical of 
the way B. F. Goodrich approaches a 





customer’s problem. We have been 
able to solve equally difficult ones, just 
as successfully, in products you un- 
doubtedly use. Your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor would like to tell you what 
these improvements are, and how 
they can be employed for your profit. 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-685, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 































That’s what Miss Liberty has been saying to some 27 
million immigrants since 1886. . . and to tell their story 
The American Museum of Immigration is to be 
erected at the statue’s base. 

This eye-catching picture and story 

appeared in a recent issue of PARADE... 

and it caught the eyes of 8 out of 10 readers— 
who stayed to get the whole story. Making people stop, read 
and remember is something PARADE does so well 

that independent surveys show it’s now the best read 
magazine in America—bar none. 

To advertisers this means twice as many readers for 

their dollars in PARADE as in the big weekday magazines. 

It all adds up: To open new markets, to establish brand names, to 


build sales all week long—ParaDE has what it takes! 


PARADE ...THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF MCRE THAN 6O FINE NEWSPAPERS 
COVERING SOME 2660 MARKETS ...WITH MORE THAN 16 MILLION READERS EVERY WEEK 
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READERS KEPORT 





TVA Included 


Dear Sir: 

Re your article How to Get 
Ahead in the Utilities Industry 
[BW—Jun. 16'56,p66]. You have a 
comparative chart (page 67) show- 
ing the five most efficient generat- 
ing plants, which I assume includes 
the entire U.S. 

Can you tell me _ specifically 
whether the various generating 
plants of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority were included in this com- 
parison? If so, does this mean that 
none of the TVA generating plants 
were within the top five in efficiency 
of production? 

Georce S. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL MANAGER 
CAMPBELL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


* TVA steam plants are included 
in this comparison. Through 1954, 
none were in the top U.S. central 
station generating plants in thermal 
efficiency. The figures for 1955, 
as the story notes, are still prelimi- 
nary, will not be official until FPC 
issues its 1955 statistical data later 
this year. However, in the prelimi- 
nary 1955 data, no TVA plant was 
in the first ten. 


What Monopoly Means 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to your article 
Monopoly Takes On New Mean- 
ing [BW—Jun.16°56,p34] the dis- 
senting justices in the du Pont case 
might do well to review the con- 
cepts upon which this economic 
phenomenon called monopoly is 
based. 

The notion of monopoly or com- 
petition only has relevance as it 
pertains to an industry, An indus- 
try in which one producer is the 
only seller may be called monopo- 
listic; one in which there are 
numerous small producers of rea- 
sonably uniform size may be called 
competitive. Further, economists 
agree that the definition of an in- 
dustry includes only producers who 
sell to a given market and who 
sell substitutable products. Prod- 
uct substitutability actually is the 
key to the definition of industry. 
Obviously, as in the cellophane 
situation, the problem is not black 
or white but relates to the ques- 
tion of the degree of substituta- 
bility between products. 

Antitrusters might make more 
meaningful decisions if they em- 
ployed another economic concept, 
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Appearance Design 
by Maurice Libson 
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Carry in your hand, or over your shoulder with accessory strap Tucks neatly and easily in your brief case or bag 15-minute discs mail in regular 





EXECUTIVE PORTABLE 


Full power dictation in travel kit size 


Easy does it ... with this new 6 lb. dictation marvel. At home or hotel, 
on the train, in your car—SoundScriber “200” goes with you to keep 
you ahead in your work. 

No bigger than a travel kit, it’s an amazing performer. Captures 
your voice faithfully, plays it back brilliantly . . . at the touch of a 
switch. Operates at 3314 RPM for complete compatibility with all 
existing SoundScriber installations, or your home phonograph. Sim- 
plified controls make you an expert, quickly. And you give your 
instructions right on the disc. 

Proved by customer test, SoundScriber “200” is designed and made 
to stand the knocks of travel. Smartly styled, its handsome case is 
available in a choice of colors. 

We'll be glad to give you full details. Just call your local SoundScriber 
office. Or clip the “200” emblem below, attach to your letterhead and 
mail with your name to: The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. B-7, 
New Haven 9, Connecticut. 


Sound Senthen UP 


envelopes for 3¢ Compatible with all SoundScriber office installations 3344 RPM—lets you talk to your family while away 


TODAY'S ONLY COMPLETE AND COMPATIBLE DICTATING SYSTEM 


@S S&S SF & 


Portable Dictation Office Dictation Transcription Telephone Dictation 3-Dise Versatility 











INDUSTRIAL HOSE « CONVEYOR BELTING AND MACHINERY + VIBRATING EQUIPMENT + DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, 











STORMY PETROL 


This tanker must be loaded half a 
mile at sea without protective har- 
bor or breakwater. When heavy 
seas are running, she must be 
moored 75 to 100 feet from the 
dock. The hose bridging the gap 
was failing prematurely, until 
Hewitt-Robins “Monarch” Hose 
was installed. Service records now 
show more barrels per length 
of hose than ever before. 


Building better loading hose to 
feed storm-tossed tankers is but 
one of the ways that Hewitt- 
Robins is helping industry through 
better bulk materials handling 
equipment. To obtain complete 
information about Hewitt-Robins 
products and services, refer to 
our classified telephone listings or 


write directly to our office in 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


ENGINEERING AND ERECTION OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS + “JONES” POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 





Now...Electrouce wi 
for your weights! 


--- bringing you TOLEDO accuracy 
wherever you want it 
in the form you want it! 


Weight data can now go anywhere .. . in 
the form most useful to you . . . through To- 
ledo’s remarkable new electronic system of re- 


mote data handling. Even though the weights originate in pro- 
duction, inspection, testing, shipping or receiving, the weight 
data travels instantly foc remote digital recording in the form 
and location that best suits your needs. This greatly extends the 
capabilities of TOLEDOmation and assures for you maximum 
weight cost control and usability of weight data. 








NEW AUTOMATIC BATCH Pir This Toledo cabinet inter- 
locks 22 scales in an auto- 


CONTROL SYSTEM matic batching system. 
-.. with Remote Digital 
Weight Recording 


Through TOLEDOmation all ingredi- 
ents are fed into successive batches in 
proper sequence, including operation of 
gates and feeders. In addition, all dials 
are automatically scanned and the digital 
weight data is recorded on an electric 
typewriter for each batch. 











SEND FOR BOOKLET ON NEW TOLEDO REMOTE DIGITAL 
WEIGHTS... Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohic 


TOLEDO ""scaizs 
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that of “cross-elasticity of demand.” 
This might yield a practical and 
useful measure of substitutability 
even though in theory it may be 
inexact. Briefly, it quantitatively 
relates the change in sales of prod- 
uct A, resulting from a known 
change in the price of product B. 
Such a scientific approach, how- 
ever, may not be very useful in a 
political atmosphere. 

In any event, the Chief Justice’s 
assumption that product “inter- 
changeability” is “compatible with 
a fully monopolized economy” con- 
tradicts the recognized definitions 
which give the term “monopoly” 
any meaning. 

J. L. KUPKA 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


AIFT Reviewed 


Dear Sir: 

Our compliments on the re- 
search article “Getting Along With 
Foreigners” [BW—Jun.9°56,p75]. 

Whether acceptable behavior 
patterns for use abroad can be 
taught to Americans only by an- 
thropologists is perhaps debatable, 
but the need for such training is 
not. 

At the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, which you honored 
with a feature article [BW-—Nov.3 
*51,p160] the required “area back- 
ground” courses have from the be- - 
ginning stressed behavior patterns 
of the peoples involved. Along 
with competence in foreign lan- 
guages and in the technical busi- 
ness aspects of international com- 
merce, the appreciation and under- 
standing of the other fellow are 
given prime importance, and that 
means his point of view, his busi- 
ness and social customs, his emo- 
tional “set,” his taboos, and even 
his prejudices. The area courses 
cover more than that, of course, 
for they are solidly based on the 
geography, history, economics, poli- 
tics and sociology of the regions 
toward which students are aiming 
for their careers overseas. 

Since 1951 we have graduated 
another 1,000 men and women, 
making 2,000 in ten years. We 
know of 525 who at this writing 
are Overseas in 62 countries of the 
free world, helping to carry on 
America’s business. Another 600 
are “in the pipeline” awaiting over- 
seas assignment by their employers. 
Some graduates have returned after 
one or two tours of duty abroad, 
and many have succumbed to the 
immediate lure of the excellent do- 
mestic employment picture. 

. . . The school is no longer 
“financially shaky”; the annual defi- 
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Room 1710, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
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Ue moved |odau... 
the Burnham wou" 


Entertaining at our new home the very 

day we moved? Of course. Tired? Not a bit 

— we moved the Burnham way. All we 

did was call our Burnham agent. 

Burnham’s did all the rest. All our things 
were scientifically packed in specially designed cartons, 
carefully loaded in the big modern van. At our new 
home, here, the Burnham men unpacked and placed 
everything just where we wanted it. Believe us, 
moving’s easy ... the Burnham way! 


Burrmhar’s War 
SERVICE 


MOVERS OF 
FINE FURNITURE BURNHAM'S 








Home Office 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


For a free estimate at no 
obligation, call your local 
Burnham agent. You'll find his 
name in the Yellow Pages. 





cits incurred in this expensive 
training are made up by an in- 
creasing circle of contributors in 
American industry. The percent- 
age of college graduates enrolled 
has climbed from 60% to 94%; 
the remaining 6% have some sig- 
nificant experience to offer in lieu 


‘of a degree. It was premature to 


say that the fading away of the 
G.I. Bill hurt the school badly; 
enroliment has kept steady at 200 
(not 300) since Korea in spite of 
the significantly smaller educational 
benefits granted veterans. And ac- 
ceptance of the AIFT graduate by 
industry has increased notably. 
Some 53 firms visited the campus 
to hire this year’s 200 graduates, 
while more than that number ex- 
plored the classes by mail. In a 
word, the “precarious” note of the 
1951 article is no longer heard... . 
Cart A. SAUER 
PRESIDENT 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
FOREIGN TRADE 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Different Approach 


Dear Sir: 

You mention in your article 
Warehouses Get a Cost Sleuth 
[BW—Jul.9°56,p84| that manage- 
ment uses cost analysis facts for 
“discussion on money losing lines.” 
In other words, after the costs are 
incurred, you can now determine 
which products have been un- 
profitable or profitable. I hate to 
think of what would happen to 
many plants I know if this prin- 
ciple were applied. 

Why wait until after the product 
is made to determine if it is profit- 
able? By using a standard cost 
system and a little estimating abil- 
ity, find out beforehand which lines 
or products will be profitable or 
not. 

Three things should be done: 
(1) Estimate standard cost; (2) 
compare actual cost against this 
estimated standard; and (3) ana- 
lyze the variations for future expe- 
riences and control. Why not try 
this approach? 

I. PAUL FRIEDMAN 
COST MANAGER AND ENGINEER 
LIGHTOLIER 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Crucial Turn for Trade 


Dear Sir: 

In your article A Crucial Turn 
for Trade Policy [BW—Jun.16°56, 
p158] you refer to the pressure 
brought to bear on the government 
by the cotton textile industry to set 
a quota on imports of Japanese 
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IVORY TOWER 


Some brilliant thinking will be done in this 
new aluminum-skinned engineering and 
research building, recently completed by 
York Corporation. 

Beautiful, comfortable, economical to build, 
easy to maintain, this building is typical of 
what can be done with aluminum to create 
attractive, efficient industrial buildings at 
low cost. 

Buchart Engineering Corporation, design- 
ers of the laboratory, selected Alcoa® Alumi- 
num for its low-maintenance and self-cleaning 
characteristics . . . for its permanence, beauty 
and handsome textural contrast with the 
other materials employed. Installed on the 
upper half of the building are prefabricated 
4x 9 ft extruded aluminum facing panels, 
backed with inch-thick fiberboard insulation. 
Also made from aluminum, is an adjustable 
solar shading system. 

Other advantages resulting from this use 
of Alcoa Aluminum include: lower framing 
and foundation costs, freedom from paint- 
ing, lower heating and cooling costs (because 
of aluminum’s reflectivity), more usable floor 
space, faster erection and earlier occupancy. 

If you are considering the construction of 
new industrial buildings, Alcoa would like 
to share its know-how with you. Hundreds 
of buildings have been constructed with 
Alcoa Aluminum. Our experience can be 
helpful to you from the design stage to final 
construction. Contact any of Alcoa’s 62 
sales offices or write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Architect: Buchart Engineering Corp., York, Pa. or AMERICA, 1889-G Alcoa Building, Pitts- 


General Contractor: A. B. Seifert and Son, York, Pa. . 
Subcontractor Aluminum: Alumi Structures, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 











Your Guide to the Best in ALCOA iS) THE ALCOA HOUR 
~ ; TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 


Aluminum Value ALUMINUM ‘ ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 
BUILDING SHEET i 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








7 finished 
for the 
price of I 


OMPLEX business machines 
have as many as 25,000 
moving parts. Although most of 

these parts must meet 
exceptionally high quality 
standards, production economy 
is also an imperative consideration. 

Take the armature shaft shown 
on the left, as typical. Osborn 
Brushamatice methods improve 
the finish of the worm gear from 
an original 30 down to 4 micro- 
inches, at % the cost of the 
former method. Seven parts 
finished for the price of one. 

An Osborn Brushing Analysis, 
made at no obligation to you, 
will point out how you can 
use Brushamatic finishing to 

AFTER achieve similar results and 
BRUSHING savings. Write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
A-84, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


BEFORE 
BRUSHING 


Major — rer of business machines uses six differ- 
ent Osborn Brushamatice 3-A machines to finish parts 
in lot quantities of 300 to several thousand, 


Osbew Brus | 9) 
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textiles. You say, “The U.S. cotton 
textile industry has not been ap- 
peased, however.” . . . Is “appease- 
ment” applicable in a struggle for 
existence? At least one mill in 
southern Virginia and one in South 
Carolina have closed down within 
the last week, due to competition 
from the Japanese, and it is not 
known how many more have cur- 
tailed production (ours, for one). 
Isn’t that reason enough to invoke 
the escape clause of the Trade 
Agreements Act? Further, the 
switch in Russian strategy should 
give fresh impetus to the need for 
keeping all segments of our indus- 
try strong. When a mill closes 
down, its labor force is dispersed 
throughout other fields, and can- 
not be recalled on short notice. 

Can we compete when Japanese 
agents can offer our customers pat- 
terns copied from us for eight cents 
less per yard; tailored shirts in 
checks and plaids for less than a 
dollar each; when their labor cost 
is a tenth of ours; when we sold 
them our surplus cotton‘at less than 
our mills pay; when our taxpayers’ 
money built them new textile ma- 
chinery while ours must come from 
savings out of profits? Is that 
fair and just? We don’t want “pro- 
tection”; we want some form of 
control or leveling factor which will 
enable us to compete! 

In a country whose economy is 
as rich as ours, there is absolutely 
no reason why these conditions 
should exist. Is “face saving” the 
reason our government has done 
nothing to rectify this situation? 
Repeatedly we have sent representa- 
tives to Washington to plead our 
cause. So far they have met with 
procrastination. It seems to me 
that it is about time that the poli- 
ticians in our nation’s capital were 
awakened from their lethargy. 
After all, the federal government 
does not exist in its own right. It 
governs with the consent of the 
governed. Either this sad situation 
must be rectified immediately or 
the Administration shall have sac- 
rificed a portion of the textile in- 
dustry to the god of their political 
and economic whims. 

ERNEST R. BECKNER 
WENNONAH COTTON MILLS 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 


Creeping Socialism 


Dear Sir: 

To those for whom “creeping so- 
cialism” has been only the vague 
catch phrase of reactionary right- 
wing elements, it is rather illumi- 
nating to discover it coming to life. 

As President of Parnassus Gal- 
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Scorched remains of Philadelphia hotel gutted by million-dollar blaze. 


Unsprinklered building was a total loss. 


(U.P. PHOTO) 






Owners and users of property should take 
every step within means to safeguard against 
fire loss. ENGINEERED “Automatic” Sprinkler 
PROTECTION and FIRE INSURANCE, working 
together, is the only economical answer. Let 


us show you why. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 
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This Is the Year to Paint Your Plant 


PRODUCTION BOOM IS COMING: PAINT NOW WHILE THERE’S TIME 


You know what happens to plant 
maintenance when plants are 
operating at capacity — it just 
gets “put off.” And the longer 
it’s put off, the more costly it is 
to handle. In fact, if you post- 
pone painting just one year, it 
can cost you double or triple 
today’s cost! 

Important days are just ahead. 
Prepare for them now. Repair 
and restore masonry surfaces, 
stop corrosion of iron and steel, 
improve “seeing conditions” to 
boost morale and production. 
And the way to start is to consult 
America’s maintenance coating 
specialists. Use the free plant sur- 
vey service of Truscon Labora- 
tories, who for nearly fifty years 


have led the Industry ia mainte- 
nance know-how. 


Keep this in mind. There is no 
single coating for all mainte- 
nance problems. Different sur- 
faces, different conditions require 
different protective coatings. 
Here’s where you can save money 
— by using specialized coatings 
that have greater corrosion resis- 
tance, greater weather and wear 
resistance. As a result, you paint 
less often. Your Truscon repre- 
sentative will provide prompt 
plant inspection, color guidance 
and coatings consultation. No 
obligation to you. Absolutely. 
Send coupon now for immediate 
action. 


Send For New 1956 Truscon Hand Book Of Information 
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Truscon Laboratories 
1700 Caniff, Dept. B-21 
. Detroit 11, Michigan 
(CD Send literature 

(CD Heve Truscon representative call 
Name 
Firm 
Address 
——————EEs ee 














lery, I have engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling pictures to the gen- 
eral public. Competition in this 
business is keen, but one expects 
competition in the true spirit of 
American free enterprise. How- 
ever, it is extremely surprising to 
find that among one’s competitors 
is the U.S. government. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is produc- 
ing 20- by 24-inch full-color re- 
productions to sell at 15¢ each, a 
price no private dealer can come 
close to matching. 

What is a private art dealer to 
do? He cannot compete on a free 
enterprise basis with a tax-subsi- 
dized government operated busi- 
ness. Should he enter another field, 
or is there a field left, in which gov- 
ernment would not compete with 
him? Do the majority of the peo- 
ple feel that the selling of artistic 
pictures is a legitimate business for 
the government to be in? 

Davip M. BARTLETT 
PRESIDENT 


PARNASSUS GALLERIES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


One Foreman Speaks 


Dear Sir: 

The headlines They're Fighting 
Over Foremen . . . Are They Man- 
agement or Labor? [BW—Jun.23 
*56,p66| are quite flattering. 

There is, of course, nothing sin- 
ful or wrong about union member- 
ship. Given the legal right to join 
a union, many foremen will jump 
at the opportunity. The basic rea- 
son is the perfectly obvious one: 
While supervisory starting salaries 
are high, the average salaries of 
experienced foremen are quite low. 
The unions promise to change this, 
and their record of accomplish- 
ment is not bad. 

With a new Congress almost in- 

evitably destined to review—and in 
all likelihood amend—the Taft- 
Hartley Law, we should consider 
the status of foremanship from the 
foreman’s point of view. 
[This] represents my own opinion 
and does not necessarily reflect the 
views of any other person or 
group. . 

As a group, we stand alone a 
great part of the time. It is my 
own personal belief that ours is a 
field where collective bargaining 
does not apply; where there are 
special circumstances that make a 
union’s presence actually and 
philosophically unsound. . 

Lou ROSENTHAL 
FOREMAN 
THE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The slowness of shipping filled Pete with dismay Now the dog’s life Pete led is all over at last 
His boss used to hound him all nighi and all day. He ships RAILWAY EXPRESS— it's dependably fast! 


~The big ctferenee ts 


Whether you're sending or receiving, 














whether your shipment is big or small, whether eus 4 
you're shipping here or abroad—always 
specify Railway Express. You'll find it makes 
the big difference in speed, economy, and 
safe, sure delivery. And now you can 
make fast, economical shipments via 








Railway Express Agency's new international 5 





air and surface connections. It’s the complete 


shipping service, free enterprise at its best. 
eee Safe, swift, sure 


Railway Express World Wide Service now includes affiliations with: SEABOARD & WESTERN (and connecting carriers) 
TACA and T.A.N. AIRLINES * SCHENKER & CO, and AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY foreign connections. 
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THE OLIVER CORPORATION is just one of the many 
fine companies which have achieved excellent results 
with Texaco. There are three good reasons for this 
wide acceptance: field-proven Texaco Lubricants, 
developed with the aid of the finest research facili- 
ties available .. . field-experienced Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers to advise on their use . . . and fast, 
efficient service from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 









AVOIDS PRESSING 
PROBLEMS... 


OLIVER CORPORATION, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, recently installed 
this 3,000-ton Farquhar press to 
speed production of their line of 
farm and industrial equipment. 
The hydraulic fluid Oliver selected 
for the new press was Texaco 
Regal Oil R&O. There’s a good 
reason why: several years ago, 
Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service recommended this same 
oil to them for other hydraulic 
equipment. Since that time Oliver 
has never once had the slightest 
trouble due to sludge, rust or foam. 


Plants in all 48 States. This combination can help 
bring production up... and costs down . . . in every 
major field of industry and transportation. One agree- 
ment of sale supplies all your plants wherever located. 
kt ok * 

For details, call the Texas Distributing Plant nearest 
you, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The big question industry will have to face this autumn: How long will 
it take for steel to catch up? 


July has been a high-gear month for most manufacturers. Production 
lines have hummed—even with 85% of steel output shut off (page 25). 


But steel users already have had to start conserving their thinning 
stocks. August will bring an even tighter-fisted dole, no matter how nego- 
tiations for a strike settlement progress. 


Steel will stay on the critical list until the rekindled furnaces can put 
enough steel into the pipelines to ensure an even flow again. 


Total industrial production has lost only about 4% of its pre-strike vol- 
ume in the first round of steel-related shutdowns. 


June’s reading was 141 on the Federal Reserve Board’s index, after 
you allow for seasonal factors. With steel down, July is hitting in the 
134-to-136 range. 


There’s enough steel on the shelf to prevent any further slide until at 
least the first week in August, according to fabricators’ reports to the Federal 
Reserve. 


Work schedules posted at some of the big metal-using plants indicate 
that there still is little fear of a real steel famine. 


Just last week, for instance, the auto makers turned out more cars and 
trucks than in any week in the last 24% months. 


Of course, the auto makers have been snapping up steel all year, even 
with their output off 25% from a year ago. Similarly, the big ticket appli- 
ance lines were able to put steel on the shelf when they found their output 
lagging 5% to 10% behind last year. 


Detroit talks a 5.8-million car year, and some dealers say this means a 
seller’s market in autos. Here’s how they figure it: 

There were 150,000 fewer cars in dealers’ hands on July 1 than at the 
same time a year ago. This means it will be easier to clean up the 1956 
models. 


There will be about 1-million fewer passenger cars produced in the 
July-to-December runs than a year ago. This means that the “hot ones” in 
the 1957 lines will have an added hard-to-get lure. 


Dealers are confident that they can move the last of the 1956 models 
—and still keep the profit margins worth working for. 

This would be in sharp contrast with a year ago. Then, sales were 
spectacular. But they had to be to keep up with the flood of new cars rolling 
down the assembly lines. Margins were slashed in a desperate effort to move 
the goods. 

Now, sales are firm, if not at the giddy heights of a year ago. And, even 
more important, assembly line restraint has kept the stock buildup within 
manageable limits. 


Used car sales have been particularly robust so far this year. New car 
dealers take this as an omen of a strong cleanup market. 
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Prices of two-year-old, low-priced cars went ahead of comparable year 
ago levels at wholesale for the first time this year in June, according to 
Ward's Automotive Reports. 

At the same time, dealer stocks of used cars hit a 12-month low, with 
late-model cars continuing in short supply. 


If you want to see how much face-lifting there is going to be in the 1957 
models, just look at the way teol and die makers are shipping out forms. 


May shipments were 54% ahead of a year ago, according to the Tool 
& Die Manufacturer’s Association. 


Auto orders weighted heavily in this gain. They also help explain the 
52% bulge in tool and die order backlogs over June a year ago. 


Home building has responded with little vigor to the warm weather 
improvement on building sites. 


Work was started on 104,000 units in June. This compares with 135,000 
in the same month a year ago. 


This was the poorest monthly showing since January, 1954, after you 
allow for seasonal factors. June’s starts were a shade under the 1.1-million 
annual rate of the last few months. 


Get-ready work in financing, building permits, and contract letting 
shows little evidence, as yet, of any real improvement in the rate at which 
homes are going up. 

There were 350,000 applications for VA and FHA loans in the first six 
months of 1956. This was below the 375,000 requests in the last six months 
of 1955, and considerably behind the 550,000 in the first half of last year. 


Contract awards for residential building, in dollars, were off 13% in 
June from a year ago, according to F. W. Dodge’s reports from 37 eastern 
states. In actual number of units, the slippage was even larger—20% 
behind a year ago. 


There have been about 125,000 fewer homes built to date than in the 
same period a year ago. This has cut about $600-million out of the dollar 
outlays for residential building. 


Still, over-all spending on construction has managed to stay about 2% 
ahead of the first half of 1955. 


It is the $900-million surge ahead in industrial plant, commercial struc- 
tures, highways, and sewers that has been offsetting the slide in housing. 


Construction is where the steel strike may hurt the most. It could mean 
that contractors will do well to match their year-ago dollar volume. 


Work at housing sites will be off by more than $1-billion from a year 
ago, unless there is some improvement before yearend. 


At the same time, it will be harder for heavy construction to hold its 
rate of gain. Structurals were tight even before the strike. Now, the strike 
has disrupted schedules on bridges, industrial plants, public and commercial 
buildings—all among the best gainers so far this year. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 21, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














CREATING A NEW WORLD WITH ELECTRONICS 








How soon will you be able to see over the phone? 


It may be sooner than you think. For the remarkable new 
Hughes TONOTRON—now used for high-fidelity transmis- 
sion of maps and other navigational pictures to ships and 
aircraft—will make possible “face-to-face” telephone calls 
to and from your office or home. 

The TONOTRON is only one example of Hughes Products 
leadership in research and development of electron tubes 
and related advances in electronics, such as transistors and 
diodes. It is with products like these that science will bring 
about the dynamic electronics era—in which you will have 
on-the-wall television, electronic control of factory pro- 
duction, and countless other marvels. 


HUGHES TONOTRON® 


RELY ON HUGHES FOR SEMICONDUCTORS 
... ELECTRON TUBES...INDUSTRIAL 
SYSTEMS AND CONTROLS. 


©1956, H.A.C. 


As one of the country’s largest electronics research and 
manufacturing firms, Hughes Products backs its semicon- 
ductors, cathode ray tubes, and industrial systems and con- 
trols with a long record of technical accomplishments. 
These include the “thinking” FALCON air-to-air missile, and 
the self-directing Hughes Automatic Armament Control 
which is standard equipment on all Air Force interceptors. 

Undoubtedly there is a time- and money-saving appli- 
cation of Hughes electronic products to your own business. 
A Hughes Products sales engineer will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work with your staff. Please write: Hughes 
Products, Los Angeles 45, California. 


Engineers and Technicians — contact Hughes for exceptional career opportunities, 
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protection the pipeline in- 
dustry has found for its multi-million 
dollar investment in underground 
transmission lines. Pipelines laid a 
quarter of a century ago have been 
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the nation are being protected with 
Pitt Chem coal tar coatings, one of 
the principal products of Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company’s Pro- 
tective Coatings Division. These hot- 
applied coatings are known for their 
uniform top quality and ready avail- 
ability in grades for every applica- 
tion and service condition. 

On another corrosion-fighting 
front, Pittsburgh recently introduced 
Tarset, the first relatively low-cost 
cold-applied coating ever developed 
to effectively protect equipment 
against crude oil corrosion. Tarset 
also shows exceptional promise in 
combating severe chemical arid 
marine corrosion. 

If you have an unusual corrosion 
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ACTIVATED CARBON °® 


problem, perhaps you'll find a prac- 
tical answer in the versatile family 
of Pitt Chem protective coatings. 
Let us acquaint you with the unique 
advantages of buying your coal de- 
rived products from Pittsburgh, a@ 
basic and integrated producer. 
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Credit Brakes Go On Again 


In anticipation of a new burst of business when 


the steel strike ends, the Federal Reserve is acting now. 


@ After a month of easing up on bank reserves, the 


Fed is putting the lid back on. 


@ The borrowing level won't be as low as last spring, 
nor as high as in recent weeks. The idea is to sop up liquidity 
to prevent an inflationary burst after the steel strike. 


The nation’s money managers 
changed their minds again this week. 
After a month of an “easier money” 
policy, they began pushing down on 
the credit brakes. This new switch to 
tightness, moreover, is likely to in- 
tensify after the settlement of the steel 
strike. 

The main reason for the Federal Re- 
serve’s change, of course, is its new ap- 
praisal of the business outlook. It now 
feels that business is poised for a new 
burst of activity with the end of the 
steel strike. And it is afraid that any 
expansion in production—and in de- 
mand for credit—will mean a new out- 
break of inflation. 
¢ Quick Change—This appraisal of the 
business outlook is in sharp contrast to 
what the money managers were think- 
ing a few weeks ago. They were con- 
vinced then that there would be a sharp 
letdown in business activity, with weak- 
ness in autos and housing spreading to 
other sectors of the economy (BW— 
Jun.23’56,p23). 

This view was supported by the sharp 
drop in stock market prices, which 
seemed to reflect general pessimism 
among businessmen (BW-—Jun.2’56,p 
26.) Then, too, there was considerable 
pressure for a switch to easier credit— 
from the Administration as well as from 
business leaders such as Harlow Cur- 
tice of GM. 

The Fed’s easing up on the credit 
brakes had an immediate—and drastic— 
impact, particularly on the nation’s 
banks. This is clear from a look at the 
traditional barometer of Fed pressure 
on banks, the level of negative free 
reserves (the difference between mem- 
ber banks’ excess reserves and their bor- 
rowings from the Fed). At the height 
of the squeeze, in May, the nation’s 


banks were in hock to the Fed to the 
tune of more than $600-million. 

This indebtedness was dramatically 

reduced, as the easier policy asserted 
itself. By last week, negative free re- 
serves were down to $116-million—an 
over-all drop of $500-million to the 
lowest level since February. 
e Short-Term Rates Ease—The 91-day 
Treasury bill rate shows a similar pat- 
tern—though the money market sees 
other forces besides the Fed influencing 
it. At the height of the squeeze, the 
yield on Treasury bills reached 2.78%. 
Last week, the yield had plummeted to 
2.23%—the lowest it has been since 
early in the year. 

Though credit has been easier on a 
short-term basis, few business borrowers 
got much opportunity to benefit from it. 
For one thing, banks are slow to change 
their interest rates. For another, the 
steel strike brought pay-downs on loans 
rather than any increase in the demand 
for short-term credit. And the demand 
for long-term credit has been so heavy 
that corporate bond yields have con- 
tinued to climb. 

Now the pressure on the short-term 
market will resume. The end of the 
Fed’s loosening of credit will mean a 
renewal of the squeeze on the banking 
system, and an increase in the level of 
bank borrowings from the Fed. 

The Fed does not contemplate any 
further hike in the discount rate—the 
rate member banks pay on their borrow- 
ings—at present or any rise in reserve 
requirements. These dramatic and 
powerful weapons are not called for in 
the current situation. It will probably 
confine itself to open market operations 
—by selling Treasury bills. This wili have 
the effect of lowering the amount of re- 
serves in the banking system. 


This is already being done. Last 
week, the Fed’s Open Market Com- 
mittee sold $190-million in Treasury 
bills. During June, the Fed had pur- 
chased over $300-million in bills. 
¢« Not to Old Peak—It is doubtful, 
however, that the Federal Reserve will 
limit the amount of reserves it supplies 
to the banks to the point of driving 
their borrowings up to anywhere near 
the $600-million level. That would be 
too drastic a move, especially with the 
steel situation still unsettled. It is much 
more likely that the Fed will set the 
borrowing level in the $200-million to 
$300-million range—not so tight as it 
was during the spring squeeze, but not 
nearly so loose as it has been in the 
recent thaw. 

The change in negative free reserves 
—and in the Fed’s policy—may not be 
reflected in the bill rate. That’s because 
the reduced yields in the short-term 
bill rate result from a heavy demand 
for bills by corporations rather than 
by banks. As one Fed official explained 
it, “The bill rate is an indicator of 
corporate liquidity—it is a corporate 
rate, not a Federal Reserve rate.” 
¢ Close Rein—Fed officials are, as 
usual, keeping mum over the direction 
of credit policy, but the very fact that 
they admit the bill rate no longer re- 
flects the Fed’s position when it seems 
to signal continued easy money is an 
indication of the way it is moving. 
It does not plan to throttle the econ- 
omy now that the boom has quieted 
down, but it doesn’t intend either to 
take the chance of letting business get 
out of hand through having too much 
credit available. 

Teo much credit can easily become 
available at a time when inventories 
are being worked down. Corporations 
have begun making pay-downs on loans 
incurred during the period of inven- 
tory building. 

At the same time, the Fed has been 
casing pressure on bank reserves. These 
two factors have been responsible for 
the big pay-down off the banks to the 
Fed. 

If the Fed continued its easier policy. 
the banks might be able to get out of 
hock completely. The Fed is against 
letting this occur, because it would au- 
tomatically set the stage for a big ex- 
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pansion in loans when the steel strike 
ends. So it is sopping up the excess 
liquidity in order to prevent any in- 
flationary expansion. 

¢ Salutary Strike—Fed authorities ad- 
mit in private that the steel strike has 
helped rather than hindered their ef- 
forts to keep the economy on an even 
keel. They consider the stoppage of 
steel production, and the paring of in- 
ventories, as a “salutary” event. One 
official mused that “it wouldn’t be a 
bad thing if we could count on an an- 
nual strike of short duration in our 
planning.” 

But it isn’t the strike alone, with its 
creation of “an artificially induced in- 
ventory reduction,” that is responsible 
for the change in Fed thinking. Off- 
cials also report that the automobile 
business seems to be working out of its 
slump and should be in good shape 
by fall. 

Fed economists admit that “like 
everyone else, we were surprised by the 
trouble that Detroit ran into—it was 
much worse than we expected.” But 
they now feel that conditions in the 
auto industry have shown a fast im- 
provement—much more rapid, in fact, 
than they had believed possible. And it 
is this improvement that has led, in 
part, to the switch from ease to renewed 
tightness. 
¢ Time to Act—The Fed is still unde- 
cided about how far its new push on 
the brakes will go. Undoubtedly, it will 
not be too severe while the steel strike 
is still on. The Fed feels other sectors 
of the economy should be allowed to 
take up the slack created by steel. If 
it pressed too hard now, the whole 
economy might experience a big let- 
down. 

But the Fed’s fear of inflation is ap- 

parent in the fact that it has decided to 
tighten while the steel dispute is still 
going on. It didn’t want to wait until 
the steel strike is settled before taking 
action. To do that, said one Fed econo- 
mist, “would mean we might have to 
tighten much more drastically than if 
we do it in easy stages.” , 
* Prospect—The Fed’s tactics might be 
upset if the strike lasts much longer 
than eight weeks. In such a situation, 
the money managers would be forced to 
keep credit readily available so as to 
cushion a general downturn. 

Similarly, they could be upset if there 
was an unexpectedly expensive settle- 
ment of the steel dispute, with the 
companies granting much bigger wage 
hikes than expected. If this happened, 
the Fed would have to be much more 
aggressive in meeting the threat of in- 
flation. 

As it stands now, the Fed does not 
think that either possibility is too 
strong. 

e Like 1952—Fed officials liken the 
present situation to the summer ot 
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1952, when we had both a steel strike 
and a business turndown. In that period, 
the money managers were slow to 
tighten credit, and when the economy 
began a new expansionary drive in the 
fall it was accompanied by inflationary 
pressure. When the Fed finally acted, 
the result was the tight money squeeze 
in the spring of 1953. 

Both this year and ‘in 1952, there was 


a Presidential election to consider. The 
wish to keep out of politics was a main 
factor in causing the Fed to hold back 
any tightening action in 1952 until 
after the election was decided. 

The Fed is still anxious to keep 
itself out of politics, but this time it 
appears to be moving earlier in an 
effort to avoid iater—and more drastic— 
action. 
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Picture of Invisible Recession 


It’s official now. The U.S. economy 
passed the $400-billion level in late 
1955 (BW —Jan.21°56,p33) and is still 
rising (chart). And this, of course, is 
one reason why it has been pretty hard 
to see recession in the last nine months 
—unless you live close to an automobile 
plant. What economists about the turn 
of the year were calling a “straight 
line recession” turns out to have been 
a “rising curve recession.” 
¢ Revising It Up—The U.S. Commerce 
Dept. this week confirmed the breaking 
of the $400-billion barrier. In making 
its annual revision of the quarterly 
estimates of gross national product—the 
market value of all goods and services— 
Commerce revised the figures upward. 
Percentagewise the changes were small, 
only about 1%, but they raised the first 
quarter 1956 figure from an annual rate 
of $398.6-billion to $403.4-billion. The 
revisions also put the last quarter of 
1955 over $400-billion. 

Commerce’s estimate for gross na- 
tional product in the oneal quarter 


is not yet available, but the steadily 
rising curve of personal income suggests 
that the second-quarter figure will be 
well above the first-quarter mark. 

¢ Catching Up—Commerce Dept. sta- 
tisticians revise their estimates of gross 
national product each July. Then the 
figures for the previous year and for the 
year to date are revised all at once. The 
department is constantly accumulating 
new data—from tax returns, for example 
—that suggest revisions. It is all held 
and put y oe in one annual over- 
hauling of the figures. 

This year’s increases came across the 
full sweep of components going into 
the figure for total product. They seem 
to indicate simply that the statisticians 
had not reflected the full buoyance of 
the economy in making their quarterly 
estimates. 

The details that go into making up 
the $403.4-billion figure will be pub- 
lished in the July issue of the Com- 
merce Dept.’s Survey of Current Busi- 
ness. 
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Steel Famine Hits Construction 


@ Steel strike leaves contractors without the plates 


and structures they need. Shutdowns are multiplying. 


@ The oil drilling business is hard-hit, too. 


It’s hard 


to lay hands on the pipe to finish wells now in progress. 


@ Meanwhile, negotiations to settle the strike got 


down to fundamentals for perhaps the first time. 


The threat of industrial anguish from 
the steel strike became a reality this 
week. As predicted (BW —Jul.14'56, 
p23), the big construction projects that 
gobble up heavy steel so fast are be- 
ginning to shut down, one by one. But 
the economy as a whole is still thriving. 

The view obtained by Business 
WEEK reporters in the field is confirmed 
by the trend of allocation requests that 
are ym ys, Bow pour into Washing- 
ton. Steel is being doled out strictly on 
a defense priority basis. 
¢ Theory—When the steel workers 
walked out on July 1, steel inventories 
were at a record level of about 20-mil- 
lion product tons. Since industry had 
been consuming finished steel at an 
average rate of 1.6-million tons per 
week, simple division would indicate 
that industry had enough steel to run 
on for almost three months without 
cutting its rate of operation. 

Only trouble is that dividing total 

inventories by weeks tells you nothing 
about when the real pressure of the 
steel strike would come. It’s coming 
already—in the third week of the strike. 
For steel inventories are very badly 
balanced. Shortest of all are heavy 
plates and structurals—urgently needed 
for the country’s mammoth capital ex- 
pansion program. 
« Negotiations—Meanwhile, really seri- 
ous efforts are being made to bring the 
strike to an end. Government prod- 
ding resulted in a basic reconsideration 
of their position by both industry and 
union. After largely pro-forma discus- 
sions in Pittsburgh among the indus- 
try’s three-man bargaining team, union 
officials, and federal mediators, the 
“president’s group” met secretly in New 
York. This group is made up of the 
top executives of the 12 leading steel 
companies. Also to New York came 
David McDonald, steelworkers’ union 
president, and Arthur Goldberg, union 
counsel. The larger union committee 
was left in Pittsburgh. 

By midweek, the strike’s settlement 
was not vet in sight. But for the first 
time since it began—indeed, perhaps 
for the first time since bargaining 
started on June 1—those truly basic dis- 
cussions, prerequisite for reaching agree- 
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ment, were being conducted with a 
sense of urgency. 

¢ Reality—Throughout the country 
this week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
found outfits involved in heavy con- 
struction beginning to feel real pain— 
and expecting it soon to worsen: 

In Pittsburgh, one large heavy-con- 
struction contractor has only one job 
going, out of about eight that would 
be running if there were no strike. 
Much of its equipment and contracts 
are tied up in steel mill jobs that, of 
course, are shut down. Its big railroad 
jobs are off, too. 

The company will keep working on 
another big job, building foundation 
structures ee the Penn-Lincoln Park- 
way, until the steel is gone—a matter 
of a couple weeks longer, an official 
guesses. “We're eating up our steel 
stock,” he says, “and when that’s done, 
we're done.” 

In Chicago, Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. will start layoffs in the fabri- 
cating department early next week. 
These will spread until the whole plant 
is down by mid-August—whether or 
not the strike gets settled before then. 

In Houston, the carbon steel bins in 
warehouses are empty. Before the strike 
started, warehousers said they had 
enough to last a month or six weeks. 
Now all they have left is cold-rolled 
steel, and suppliers say that will be sold 
out in a month to six weeks if the 
strike lasts. Says Richard Schill, vice- 
president of Schill Steel Co.: “We are 
completely sold out of plate, structural, 
and wide-flange items. After next week, 
there’s no prospect of getting more 
cold-rolled steel.” 

In the Philadelphia area, lack of steel 
has halted a $3.5-million Pennsylvania 
State University dormitory and dining 
hall project, an office building annex 
in Philadelphia, a $4-million Western 
Electric assembly plant in Allentown, 
and a big Tidewater refinery project in 
Delaware. “And,” moaned one of the 
builders, “in two weeks, we'll be in 
even worse shape.” 

In Atlanta, Robert H. Strickland, 
executive vice-president of the Georgia 
Branch, Associated General Contrac- 
tors, says contractors are already “hurt- 


ing’”—there’s already a six- to nine- 
month drag in getting some types of 
structural steel. Large jobs already 
started in most cases have enough steel 
on hand or on order to go ahead. “The 
main hurt,” Strickland says, “is being 
felt by those planning new construction 
who can’t get started until the mills 
are back in operation.” 

In Tulsa, oil pipe is getting desper- 
ately short. Smaller companies and in- 
dividuals who started drilling wells 
before the strike will be forced to stop 
all operations when they’ve completed 
wells in progress. One of the biggest 
suppliers in the area says: “We have 
no inventory of pipe, and there’s none 
in our entire supply group.” 

Suppliers are in better shape in in- 
ventory of goods other than tubular, 
although orders for all items have been 
heavy in anticipation of price increases. 
Suppliers figure they have about 30 
days’ inventory of items other than 


ipe. 

ry Graying—Outside heavy con- 
struction and oil-drilling, you can find 
other steel-users who are seriously 
worried—some because they need stain- 
less or special items that are in short 
supply, others because they were too 
cautious in accumulating inventory be- 
fore the strike. But most manufactur- 
ing industries still seem to be in good 
shape as far as their steel inventories 
are concerned. 

Very few companies say they are 
cutting orders of other materials such 
as copper or rubber to maintain bal- 
anced inventories during the steel 
squeeze. The gray market is growing 
gradually. Some companies admit to 
paving premium prices—which are rang- 
ing double the pre-strike levels, or even 
higher. Still, many more concerns in- 
sist they’re not interested—yet. 

Some manufacturers brag that they 
laid in heavy enough supplies to last 
them for a couple of months longer— 
one Connecticut manufacturer said he 
had enough for a year. 
¢ In Detroit—The auto companies so 
far are riding out the strike comfortably, 
and their major parts manufacturing 
facilities are going right along with 
them. Heavy inventories of autos have 
restricted production anyway, and some 
1956 model production will cease within 
30 days. General Motors will feel it if 
the strike lasts much more than 30 
days. Ford, which makes nearly 50% 
of its own steel, can go until mid- 
November, and Chrysler can last 
through October. 

Independent parts makers around De- 
troit whe are not tied directly to the 
major auto firms are in worse shape. 
They figure to go through August, but 
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not beyond that. The tool and die in- 
dustry will be hurt badly within another 
three weeks. Some die set shops re- 
port they are now paying a 100% 
premium for slab steel from steel plants 
that are still operating under contract 
extensions. 

¢ View From Washington—Reports 
and complaints flowing to Washington 
support the nationwide picture that 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters get: a still rela- 
tively comfortable steel situation for 
most manufacturers—but sharply im- 
creasing pain in the general field of 
construction and development. 

The Commerce Dept.’s Business & 
Defense Services Administration, which 
handles allocation and priority assist- 
ance, says requests show that new con- 
struction and planned expansion of 
existing facilities are already feeling the 
pinch. 

Plant additions, schools, water works, 
oi! pipelines and oil country goods, 
housing, and road construction are 


some of the main projects calling for 
government help. 

¢ Parceling It Out—Under the Defense 
Production Act, BDSA thinks it has a 
fairly simple criterion for judging such 
requests. If you call or write BDSA for 
hak the agency asks you if vou have a 
direct contract with the Defense Dept. 
or the Atomic Energy Commission. If 
you say “no,” BDSA says, “Sorry.” It 
you say you have a direct order or a 
subcontract, BDSA tells vou to go to 
the Pentagon or AEC with your request. 
Then the contracting government 
agency sends it to BDSA—with a priority 
rating if it is a prime contract. 

BDSA then determines the percent- 
age of production needed to fill all such 
orders for a month or quarter, orders 
set-asides from the producing mills or 
freezes warehouse deliveries accordingly. 

At midweek, BDSA announced new 
tules, effective next week, that allow 
distributors to ship freely until their 
supply of an item drops to 50% of the 


June 30 inventory of that form of steel. 
¢ Despite the Strike—Outside the in- 
dustries or areas directly affected by the 
steel strike—such as the railroads, coal 
mines, construction industry—the gen- 
eral economy is doing extremely well. 
The Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Industrial Production is down only 
about 4%, retail sales are strong, the 
stock market has stayed healthy, and 
gross national product continues to 
move along above its all-time record 
$400 billion level (page 24). 

The one sour note, re from the 
strike itself, is the sag in housing starts, 
which dropped last month to their 
lowest annual rate since January, 1954. 
Contracts for future home building also 
declined. 

However indications are growing that, 
if the steel strike doesn’t last so long 
as to squash business and create wide- 
spread unemployment, the economy 
will come out of the strike with a 
bounce—an inflationary bounce. 


Trade and Aid: Hard Road Ahead for Randall 


Former Inland Steel head must find policy that will 
both halt Russia’s economic drive, win back balky Congress. 


In an old-fashioned office next door 
to the White House, Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, former head of Inland Steel Co., 
and long-time Eisenhower _ trouble 
shooter on foreign economic problems, 
tackled this week his toughest job yet. 

As new chairman of the President’s 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy, 
Randall will draft a U.S. policy to 
counter the new Russian economic 
offensive. 

At the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Congress was busy demon- 
strating just how tough the job is. A 
conference committee of the House 
and Senate was putting the finishing 
touches on a foreign aid bill that will 
be at least $l-billion under the $4.9- 
billion requested by the President. This 
action climaxes a series of Congressional 
rebuffs to Eisenhower's foreign eco- 
nomic policies. 
¢ Trend Is Clear—The paradoxical fact 
is that just as the Administration is 
looking for new foreign economic 
policies to meet the changed world 
situation, Opposition is rising on Capitol 
Hill to continued large-scale foreign 
aid, and pressure is growing for more 
protection against foreign imports. 

The Congressional record this session 
shows the trend clearly. Take just these 
two major items: 

¢ Congress refused to act on Eisen- 
hower’s urgent pleas for U.S. member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation—key measure of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign trade liberalization pro- 
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gram. The Administration sees OTC 
as the main hope of averting, through 
international cooperation, a slow dnft 
back to economic nationalism and dis- 
criminatory trading. 

¢ Congress rejected both of Eisen- 
hower’s major new foreign economic 
aid proposals—for authority to commit 
up to $100-million a year for 10 vears 
for long-term development projects in 
underdeveloped countries, and for more 
flexibility in administering economic 
aid. The long-term authority was 
watered down to a vague statement of 
Congressional intent to vote some aid 
as long as the Communist threat con- 
tinues. New strings were tied to the 
administration of economic aid funds: 
80% must take the form of loans, and 
no more than 25% can go to any one 
country. 
¢ Firm, but Anxious—Despite these set- 
backs, the Administration still is deter- 
mined to hew to its general policy line 
on foreign trade and aid. 

But the Administration is weighing 
anxiously the apparent cooling of pub- 
lic enthusiasm for its internationalist 
foreign economic program. Most ob- 
servers agree that so far it’s not much 
more than that: just a cooling of the 
kind of zeal—almost a religion—that 
Cordell Hull aroused for the reciprocal 
trade program in the mid-1930s. 
¢ Dead ter—There is still a general 
willingness to continue carrying the 
load of Free World leadership. And 
the more than $3.5-billion worth of 


foreign aid which Congress is appro- 
priating still is a lot of money. But 
there’s a deepening Congressional sense 
of frustration over a task that seems 
thankless and inconclusive, over spend- 
ing that seems to show too little con- 
crete success. 

For the moment at least, this feeling 
has frozen foreign economic policy just 
about on dead center. So far there is 
no retreat, but the power of the a 
tionists and the opponents of foreign 
aid is growing. For example, a cotton 
import quota amendment failed in the 
Senate by only two votes. At the same 
time, the freer trade lobby is weakening. 
¢ Roots—The upsurge in protectionist 
demands from U.S. industry has real 
economic roots. Europe and Japan are 
back in business stronger than before 
the war. The U.S. economy is stronger 
too, and our strong industries are will- 
ing and able to compete. But stiffening 
foreign competition has some older, 
less adaptable industries really scared. 
¢ Uncertainty—In the aid field, election 
year political skirmishing contributed 
a lot to Eisenhower’s setbacks. 

But probably most important was the 
uncertainty—in the Administration as 
well as in Congress—as to what foreign 
aid is supposed to accomplish now that 
the struggle against Communism has 
shifted from the military to the eco- 
nomic and political battlefield. 

Administration leaders still don’t 
agree among themselves on such basic 
questions as how to divide aid between 
neutrals and allies, how much aid to 
give to state-owned industries how much 
aid to funnel through international or- 
ganizations. 
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Big Top Quietly Steals Away 


Ringling Bros. and Bamum & Bailey 
bowed this week before the mounting 
difficulties of doing business on wheels. 
Management of the circus ended its 
1956 tour in Pittsburgh, four months 
early. “The Greatest Show on Earth” 
started a sad trip back to winter quar- 
ters in Sarasota, Fla., and John Ring- 
ling North, board chairman and head 
of the circus, announced that it may 
ever again play under the big top. 

“The tented circuit is . . . a thing of 
the past,” North said. “We're con- 
sidermg plans that may involve an al- 
most completely mechanically con- 
trolled exhibition.” 
¢ Plans—North wouldn't elaborate 
much on these “mechanical controls.” 
But for the 1957 circus season—possibly 
starting as early as this fall—the show 
probably will be limited to indoor per- 
formances in cities with suitable arenas. 

But this doesn’t mean that shows un- 
der the big top are definitely gone 
forever. Ringling Bros. has been study- 
ing plans for a large and radically differ- 
ent tent that can be erected without 
poles by hydraulic power. using only 
about 40% of the manpower now 
needed. Whether the circus goes out 
on road tours again may depend on 
developments such as this. 

Even before the big show started its 

1956 season in April, rumors of impend- 
ing change were heard around Ring- 
ling’ $ quarters. 
° Plague of Troubles—The season 
launched in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden was anything but favor- 
able. 

A two-union organizing drive brought 
picket lines outside the Garden and at 
every other circus stand, cutting at- 
tendance. Bad weather plagued the 
circus most places it went. Animals 
escaped, causing damages and some in- 
juries. Freak winds destroyed the main 
tent at Geneva, N. Y., and injured 15 
persons. 

Circus sites (at least 17 acres are 
needed) became more and more of a 
problem. Many choice sites have been 
lost to housing developments, industry, 
and shopping centers. A new site leased 
in Buffalo cost the circus one perform- 
ance: A grave and headstone found in 
the middle of the arena forced compli- 
cated replanning of the site. 

In city after city trains arrived late, 
equipment was caught in traffic jams. 
Shows started as much as four hours 
late. Near the end of the tour circus 
people were quipping that Ringling’s 
was the “Latest Show on Earth.” 

To cap it all, the New York State 
Labor Relations Board charged Ring- 
ling Bros. with violating the state 75¢- 
an-hour minimum wage law in paying 
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roustabouts. If the charges should stick, 
the circus would be liable for back pay 
to 1951—when the law went into effect 
—and might be faced with similar crack- 
downs in other states. 

e Hit by a Trend—Had attendance on 
the road held up, the accumulated prob- 
lems would have been shrugged off; they 
have been before. But radio, television, 
outdoor movies, and the ready avail- 
ability of recreation areas in a highly 
mobile age have cut circus audiences. 
In a time of rising costs, attendance 
has too often been below the break-even 
point. 

Some time ago, North was re 
portedly seeking a “financial wizard” to 
help the circus make ends meet. At 
the start of this season, North tried 
an economy program. Some savings 
were made during winter months by 
pruning out the deadwood in year- 
round work crews, but the circus’ daily 
“nut’—its daily operating cost—for its 
proposed 40-week season rose to $24,- 
000—up $2,000 a day from last season. 

This posed an important problem. 
In 1955, the circus performed before 
1.8-million persons in 33 states, and 
grossed $6-million. Nevertheless, it op- 
erated in the red, as it has for several 
years. Its reserves were low because 
of the drain in recent years to pay off 
the costs of the disastrous Hartford 
(Conn.) fire. The annual losses couldn’t 
continue. 
¢ Big Slice—Two high-gross indoor 
dates at Madison Square Garden and 
the Boston Garden, plus a third at San 
Francisco’s Cow Palace account for 
more than 40% of Ringling Bros.’ an- 
nual $6-million gross. 

Generally, the six-week stand in the 
15,000-seat Madison Square Garden ac- 
counts for about one-third of the year’s 
gross. It’s an expensive stand, with 
rental running about $10,000 a day for 
the Garden, but weather and other op- 
erating hazards are held to a minimum. 
This year, despite picketing, circus busi- 
ness in the Garden was down only 
about 7%—the result, says North, of 
timing that missed both Easter and 
Passover holiday business. Whatever 
the reason, the Garden stand this year 
didn’t provide the usual comfortable 
financial cushion for the road stands. 

Usual gross for the one-week stand in 
the 13,900-seat roofed Boston Garden 
is $250,000; this vear, circus manage- 
ment says it was only 4% to 5% under 
1955. 
¢ The Tough Part—The circus picks 
up the remaining 50% to 60% of its 
money the hard and costly way, from 
some 170-odd outdoor dates played un- 
der canvas in one-night and two-night 
stands in a criss-cross of the country. 





RINGLING’S under canvas may have 
played to its last small-town audiences. 


That’s why North’s cost-cutting plans 
center on the hinterlands. Circus peo- 
ple estimate that limiting appearances 
to large indoor arenas would save much 
of the annual transportation cost—in 
1955, a reported $500,000. 

It would cut just as sharply into the 
traveling work force, now about 500 or 
more roustabouts, riggers, and other 
non-performing people. It’s estimated 
that fewer than half that many would 
be needed indoors. 
¢ Rust of Tradition—Traditional show- 
men among the circus people object to 
dropping tent 1 i ge However, 
North and Michael Burke, executive 
director of Ringling Bros., see it as a 
necessary course if the circus is to stay 
in business. Because Ringling Bros. 
has been “encrusted with traditions” 
of the road and tanbark, it has been 
“awfully slow to adopt modern, up-to- 
date business practices. It’s shot 
through with anachronisms and out- 
moded practices,” says Burke. penn 
the worst have been non-economic roa 
tours. 

Ringling Bros. isn’t the only traveling 
circus to run into difficulties this year. 
The Clyde Beatty Circus folded in New 
Mexico, but may be returned to the 
road under new ownership. King Bros. 
Circus fell victim along with a number 
of smaller shows among the 40-odd, 
that started out this season. 

For 1957, North plans to open as 
usual in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden in April, after that to play in 
Boston Garden and other large indoor 
auditoriums and arenas—if necessary, 
streamlining the big show to fit. 
¢ Wishful inking—T raditionalists 
say it’s only a question of time before 
Ringling Bros. returns to the road in 
more modern garb. Right now, though, 
there is no evidence that theirs is more 
than wishful thinking. 
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Once considered a pest, the passenger is 
beginning to look good—financially—to 
cargo ship owners. Now, to lure the travel 
dollars, they're... 


Sprucing Up the Freighter 


ON VOYAGE PARTIES that swarmed 
8 over the President Adams _ before 
it sailed on its maiden round-the-world 
voyage last weekend got the surprise of 
! their lives. Instead of the sparse accom- 
modations, battleship-gray decor, and 
linoleum-clad floors traditional to cargo- 
a passenger ships, they saw what some 
a described as the last word in shipboard 
ss living (pictures). 
ty There were penthouse-like lounge 
decks equipped with record players, 
television, and short-wave radios; a 
mosaic-tiled bar; a “passenger’s bridge” 
featuring the same view as from the 
captain’s domain; in staterooms, picture 
windows replaced portholes, and every 
cabin had a short-wave receiver. All the 
ship lacked was a swimming pool. 
The President Adams is the fourth 
of a new fleet of luxury cargoliners that 
American President Lines is sending 
down the ways. The steamship line 
got the idea of refurbishing its passen- 
ger quarters last year when it bought 
four 20-knot, 12,800-ton Mariner-class 
freighters. The first of the four sister- 
ships went into service last November. 
¢ $13-Million Decor—Sprucing up the 
cargo handling and the passenger facili- 
ties cost the line nearly $1 -million. 


features private bath, short-wave 
SUITE set, and big picture windows. 


en ; 
a a. /. 


FREIGHT Sidewalk superintendents have a grandstand seat behind glass-enclosed 


area under ship's funnel, from which they can supervise cargo loading. 
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* 


PASSENGER’S BRI DGE on S.S. President Adams has a chart table that lets tourists test their navigation skill. 


rhe interior design—on a subdued mod- 
em nautical theme—is the work of 
H. C. Burroughes and J. R. Patterson, 
industrial designers of New Canaan, 
Conn. Anshen & Allen, San Francisco 
irchitects, designed the passenger deck 
ind lounge deck areas. 

¢ Payoff—APL says its luxury cargoliner 


LOUNGE 


service is sailing high, financially. All 
four ships are booked well in advance 
for complete world cruises. One reason 
for tourist interest: Round-the-world 
the President Adams range 
from $2,700 to $3,750—compared with, 
say, the Caronia, whose rates run from 
$2,975 to $10,000. 


fares on 


is a penthouse-like enclosure perched atop midship, equipped with rec- 
ord player, television, short-wave radio, and—of course—a small bar. 


= 


The President Adams—a_ one-class 
ship—carries a maximum of 12 passen- 
According to international law, 
cargo-passenger ships can carry that 
many passengers without adding any 
extra crew. Over that, the crew must 
include a ship’s doctor and full-time 
radio staff. 


gers. 


located astern of lounge 
is sheltered from wind. 


SUN DECK 
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SAND,GRAVEL,GRUSHED ROCK (WILLIONS OF TONS) 








CEMENT (MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 





ASPHALT AND TAR 


(MILLIONS OF TONS) 





ALL STEEL (WILLIONS OF TONS) 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 





(MILLIONS OF TONS) 





REINFORCING STEEL 


(MILLIONS OF TONS) 





CORRUGATED STEEL PIPE 


(MILLIONS OF TONS) 





LUMBER (MILLIONS OF BOARD FEET) 





REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE (MILLIONS OF TONS) 





CLAY PIPE AND TILE 


( THOUSANDS OF TONS ) 





TIMBER PILING 


(MILLIONS OF BOARD FEET) 





GASOLINE, DIESEL FUEL AND LUBRICANTS (MILLIONS OF GALLONS) 





EXPLOSIVES (WILLIONS OF POUNDS) 


Data: U. $. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads | 








ry AND for roadbuilding materials 
and equipment will show the 
sharpest rise in history next year. The 
initial impact of the new multibillion- 
dollar federal highway program is ex- 
pected to boost the market for these 
products by more than 20%. 

The effect of this program on de- 
mand for construction materials is 
shown in the table above. The esti- 
mates are only forecasts of what looks 
most likely at this stage. No allowance 
is made for any increase in non-federal 
spending on new road construction. 
Should state and local spending con- 
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tinue to rise, estimates of materials de- 
mand would have to be revised upward. 
Over-all sales of materials and prod- 
ucts used in highways in 1957 will zoom 
nearly $500-million next year to a record 
level of $2.6-billion. At the same time, 
sales of new construction equipment 
to build the roads may hit a new peak, 
up several hundred million dollars for 
the year. 
* Biggest Increases—On a tonnage 
scale, the major highway materials— 
stone and sand, cement, asphalt, and 
steel—will feel the biggest increases. 
Materials demand will continue to 


grow during the years following 1957. 
But the rate of increase for federal-aid 
construction will diminish as roadbuild- 
ers catch up with the big new pro- 
gram. 
¢ Construction Kitty—Since the states 
are required to pay a share of the high- 
way costs under the new federal pro- 
gram, the federal grants assure a con- 
struction kitty of more than $9-billion 
for the 36 months ahead. This total 
tops the current rate of federal-aid con- 
struction by over $4-billion. 

Actual spending on new construction, 
of course, doesn’t move so fast as the 
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release of funds. But the big expansion 
in federal aid in itself is enough to raise 
the yearly outlay for new streets and 
roads to more than $8-billion by 1960. 
That’s nearly $2.5-billion above the 
estimate for 1956. 

The increases in federal-aid expen- 
ditures will be sufficfent to push total 
national spending for new highways up 
more than 40% in four years. And if 
states and local governments should 
continue the trend of recent years and 
step up their own expenditures for new 
highways, from year to year, the annual 
total for the nation will rise even faster. 
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Increased use of materials each year 
depends on two things: 

(1) Ability of the states to put more 
work under construction, and (2) the 
kind of highways to be built with the 
additional money. Major emphasis of 
the new federal program is on super- 
highways on the interstate system of 
main trunk routes. More money will go 
to the 6,700 urban miles of the system 
than to 33,300 miles of rural roads. 
But the urban mileage takes longer to 
get under construction. And a bigger 
percentage of the cost has to be in- 
vested in right-of-way. 


Filling Loopholes 


New House group set up 
to probe tax code hints that 
one likely early target will be 
industry's fast write-offs. 


Congress this week set up a new 
group to plumb the intricacies of the 
tax code. It gave the group a broad 
mandate: authority to investigate, sub- 
poena witnesses, and even rewrite the 
tax code if it sees fit. 

Democrats appointed to the group 
are already dropping hints about its 
likely first targets for investigation. 
They say it could conceivably hold hear- 
ings in December on the subject of 
loopholes in the tax code—particularly 
fast tax write-offs for industry. 

The group is the seven-man Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
It will ride herd on tax administration 
and tax-writing in place of the more 
unwieldy 25-man House Ways & Means 
Committee. All its members are drawn 
from Ways & Means. 
¢ Two Experts—Head of the subcom- 
mittee is Arkansas Democrat Wilbur 
Mills. He’s one of Capitol Hill’s most 
influential tax experts—and he has been 
one of the House’s severest critics of 
fast tax write-offs for new plant and 
equipment. The Republicans’ top man 
is Rep. Richard M. Simpson, of Penn- 
sylvania. He, too, is reckoned a leading 
tax authority in the House. 

The Democrats say they won’t use 
the new group as a factory for political 
ammunition for use in the campaign. 
But indications are that once the group 
meets to name a staff, its investigations 
during the fall will cover: 

¢ Tax code administration. There’s 
talk among tax lawyers that the 1952 
reorganization of the Internal Revenue 
Service was hastily conceived. 

e The 1954 tax code revision. 
Again, some tax lawyers say there are 
even more “bugs” in the revised tax 
code than appeared when it was first 
enacted. 

* Loopholes. One of these, in 

Mills’ view, is the fast tax write-off for 
industry. The write-off regulation, he 
holds, was intended to get private in- 
dustry to build defense plants fast dur- 
ing the Korean War, and has since been 
broadened to provide an economic 
stimulus for industry generally. 
e Will It Live?—The Democrats in- 
tend the subcommittee to be a perma- 
nent body, and it will be if they retain 
control of the House next year. But 
Republicans on the Ways & Means 
Committee are cool to the new group. 
They say its work will duplicate that 
already done by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
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And the Gloom Begins to Lift 


After a five-year drop, farm prices are 
making a solid and sustained turn up- 
ward, giving a lift both to business and 
to Republican prospects in the Novem- 
ber clection. 

Ever since the Korean War, the 
spending power of the farmer has been 
declining. And for much of that time 
this has been the one major drag on an 
otherwise booming economy. That de- 
cline is over, and even a small rise is 
in prospect. The upturn seen for the 
rest of 1956 is not big enough to solve 
all the problems of the farm equipment 
industry, which is fighting a sharp drop 
in sales, or of the makers of agricultural 
chemicals, who are squeezed between 
lagging sales and rising costs. But it’s 
the first break in the gloomy farm pic- 
ture, and will leave farmers in a freer- 
spending mood than last year. 

* Political Meaning—For Democrats, 
the price reversal threatens the one real 
pocketbook issue they had been count- 
ing on to pick up votes, particularly in 
the Midwest. Farmers may well go to 
the ballot box with much of the fire 
gone from their resentment over the 
long decline. Here’s why: 

¢ The rise—maintained without a 
break for six months—has carried the 
verage farm prices 11% above the low 
of last December (chart). 

¢ Higher prices are boosting farm 
income despite a rise in operating costs 
Up to a month ago, the Agriculture 
Dept. was forecasting another vear of 
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declining income. Now the prospect 
is for a modest rise—and that means 
the farmer will have more money for 
family living expenses and for new pro- 
duction goods such as machinery and 
fertilizer. 

¢ There will be a seasonal dip in 
prices when the harvest season begins, 
but powerful forces are at work to hold 
prices above the lows of 1955. The 
average is now higher than the year-ago 
level for the first time in four years, 
and Agriculture Dept. experts expect 
it to stay there at least for the rest of 
1956. 


|. Policy Shift 


A fundamental shift has occurred. 
When the Eisenhower Administration 
took office, it was convinced that farm 
prices had to drop if the problem of 
mounting surpluses were to be solved. 
There are many signs that the Admin- 
istration is convinced the drop has gone 
far enough. 

Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson 
made a series of decisions regarding the 
new soil bank, for example, that have 
tended to strengthen prices. And he 
already has announced a $2 support 
level for wheat next year, 14¢ higher 
than the minimum the law allows. 

This week, wheat futures jumped 
when the government announced it no 
longer would sell wheat to exporters at 
cut-rate prices. Such moves are in line 


with the new Administration attitude 
about prices. 

¢ Soil Bank—The Administration’s 
chief reliance for solving the problem 
of surpluses now is the soil bank. It 
also is shaping up as a strong factor 
under rising farm incomes. Farmers 
in Iowa, for example, rushed to sign 
for soil bank benefits, which apparently 
may average between $400 and $500 
in that state. Close observers believe 
many farmers will come out of their 
dealings with the soil bank money ahead 
—by retiring their poorest land and in- 
creasing output on the acres they re- 
tain in cultivation. This may cause a 
new round of surplus problems in the 
future, but right now it is bolstering 
farm income. 

¢ Higher Supports—There have been 
a number of other developments that 
have helped improve the farm picture. 
The farm law adopted by Congress this 
session contained important increases 
in the level of price supports. And 
Benson has made other increases by ad- 
ministrative decision. Wheat supports, 
for example, have been increased from 
$1.81 a bu. to $2 on this year’s crop; 
corn supports have gone from $1.40 
a bu. to $1.50 for farmers participating 
in the acreage control program. 

More important, Congress put a 
$1.25 price support floor under corn 
rown outside the acreage program. 

st year, this so-called “free corn” was 
selling at $1 a bu. in the major produc- 
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Sinclair Fuels America’s “‘Main Lines” 


Every working day, the equivalent of four 
50-car trainloads—roughly 1.6 million gallons 
—of Sinclair oils, greases and fuels moves out 
to “keep ‘em rolling.” Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany serves almost every prominent railroad in 
America—approximately 200 in all—and holds 
first place in the field of railroad petroleum 
suppliers. 


Sinclair pioneered in the development of diesel 
starting fluids and produced the world’s first 
anti-rust diesel fuel. Another Sinclair project 
has been to provide a special heavy fuel oil 
that can be produced economically for gas- 
turbine locomotives, which operate on the 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 


same principle as the engine in a jet plane. 


As important to a railroad as products of high 
quality is the ability of its supplier to deliver 
the desired material to the proper place at the 
scheduled time. Sinclair’s “main line” ranking 
with the nation’s top railroad men testifies to 
the high caliber of its manufacturing, research 


and distribution facilities. 


SINCLAIR | 
A Great Name in Oil 


FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








ing areas of the Midwest. It was a 
major cause of slumping farm incomes 
and political discontent—in the Corn 
Belt. If the new program works as its 
backers are sure it will, no similar drop 
can occur this year. 
¢ Lower Production—Acreage reduc- 
tions and adverse weather are combin- 
ing to lower the crop psoduction 
outlook this year (BW —Jul.14'56,p30). 
An over-all drop of about 3% is in the 
cards. This still leaves substantial mar- 
ketings and a big flow of cash to farm- 
ers, but will put less pressure on prices 
later in the year. Some key crops such 
as corn and cotton still may show rises 
for the year, but they will not be large. 
* Hog Prices—An 8% drop in the 
spring pig crop underlies a rise in prices. 
Last December, hogs were down to $10 
or $11 per ewt. on the farm; now they 
are around $16. Pork production will 
be smaller the rest of the year than dur- 
ing the same period in 1955. 

Hogs—like the corn on which they 
fatten—are a politically potent crop in 
the Midwest. An improvement in hog 
prices can be counted on to smooth 
the ruffled feelings of many normally 
Republican farmers in that area. 


ll. Surplus Disposal 


lhe Administration has succeeded in 
making important reductions in sur- 
pluses held by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. as part of the price support pro- 
gram. The outflow of cotton has been 
particularly heavy. In all of 1955, only 
150,000 bales were sold by CCC from 
its stocks. So far this year 3,975,000 
bales have been sold for export. The 
impetus came from Congress, which 
specifically ordered CCC to sell cotton 
for export at a price as low as 254¢ 
per Ib., if necessary, to move it. Cotton 
into stocks under loans of 3l¢ 
per lb., so the Treasury is taking a lick- 
ing. But the device is getting cotton 
out of CCC hands and into world trade, 
which is what Cotton Belt congressmen 
were after. Wheat is going out of CCC 
hands at a slightly faster clip than last 
year; in the year ending May 31, 216- 
million bu. were sold, compared to 214- 
million bu. the year before. 
¢ Cost Rise—The effect of higher 
prices on income is Sars offset by a 
continued rise in production costs. Ad- 
justed for cesnblain differences, farm re- 
ceipts so far this vear are running at 
an annual rate $800-million higher than 
the last six months of 1955. But pro- 
duction costs are running $300-million 
higher, leaving farmers $500-million 
better off. 


Came 


ill. Farm Income 


For 1955 as a whole, farm income 
after payments of production costs was 
$11.3-billion. So far this vear, it has 
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run at an annual rate of $11.6-billion. 
Agriculture Dept. experts disagree on 
whether this gain will be retained for 
1956 as a wale. 

Some expect the seasonal drop in 
prices from now to the end of the year 
to dump net income back to the 1955 
level. But others are expecting the 
combination of substantial marketings 
and the new buoyancy of prices to main- 


tain net income at its present level. 
The net income figure of $1.6-billion 
for 1956 so far is for agriculture as a 
whole. As usual in recent years, it will 
be divided among a fewer number of 
farms. In 1955, the average income per 
farm was $2,268. The outlook is for a 
$100 jump this year, a 4% gain in this 
key measurement of the farmer as a 
potential customer of business. 


Moving-Up Day at Chrysler 





E. C. Row 


Chrysler Corp., its top executive 
ranks thinned by death and retirement, 
this week moved to strengthen its man- 
agement corps and lay the groundwork 
for a line of succession. 

Since K. T. Keller retired in April as 
chairman, Pres. L. L. Colbert has been 


lone pilot of the $3.5-billion-a-year 
company. The chairman’s post wasn’t 
filled, and there has never been an 


executive vice-president. ‘Thus, Chrysler 
found itself in a’ hot competitive race 
with perhaps the thinnest layer of top 
management of any company its size. 

Death played a hand in this executive 
shortage: 

e George Troost, financial vice- 
president, in January after a few days’ 
illness. 

¢ C. B. Thomas, president of 
Chrysler Export, in June, equally sud- 
denly. 

¢ Carl Snyder, vice-president for 
operations, at the end of June in the 
Grand Canyon plane crash (BW-—Jul. 
7°56,p28). 
¢ Moving-Up Day—Snyder had been 
one of few executives on the central 
staff with a corporation background 
broad enough to let him take over if 
something happened to Colbert. Shaken 
by his death, Colbert this week ap- 
proved a plan that had been under dis- 


cussion earlier. It creates three new 
jobs: 

Administrative Vice-President, to be 
filled by E. C. Row (picture). Row has 
been president of Chrysler of Canada— 
which has been relatively more success- 
ful in its market than the parent com- 
pany has been in the U.S.—and was 
recently named president of Chrysler 
Export to succeed Thomas. 

Group Vice-President-Automotive, to 
be filled by William C. Newberg, 45, 
who succeeded Colbert five years ago as 
president of Dodge. 

Group Vice-President-Basic Manufac- 
turing, to be filled by R. S. Bright, 44, 
who has been in charge of engine and 
transmission manufacture. 

Succeeding Row as head of the ex- 
port company is Nicholas Kelley, Jr., 
46-year-old son of Walter P. Chrysler's 
legal adviser; he has been secretary of 
Chrysler Corp., with little operational 
experience. Early this year he was put 
in charge of the executive decentraliza- 
tion plan, and he later took over dealer 
relations. 

Row’s post with Chrysler of Canada 
goes to Ron W. Todgham, 46, who 
has been executive vice-president there. 
New head of Dodge is M. C. Patter- 
son, who moves up from vice-president 
for manufacturing in the division. 
¢ Buying Time—A Chrysler insider 
agrees that the realignment is a case 
of “buying time to bring up our young 
people.” Row, who is now the heir 
apparent, will reach the retirement age 
of 65 in another five years. He could 


obviously serve as Colbert’s interim 
successor if need be. 
Meanwhile, men like Kelley and 


Newberg will be gaining company-wide 
experience. Newberg is an engineer and 
has had wide experience in manufac- 
turing, sales, and administration—at 
divisional levels. Now he becomes re- 
sponsible for all the auto divisions— 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, and Chrys- 
ler—as well as the Mo-Par parts and 
accessories division. 

Among the younger men being moved 
up is Charles B. Gorey, Jr., who at 36 
becomes director of manufacturing staff, 
a new post that covers some of the 
functions of Snyder. Gorey was Snyder’s 
special assistant. 
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Between trips... 


he covers 


The successful salesman knows he 
has to get the most out of every day 
—at the office and on the road. 

So now, more than ever, he turns 
to the telephone. 

Between personal visits it keeps 
him in close touch with out-of-town 
customers and prospects. It helps 
him arrange appointments. Follow 
up inquiries. Clear up questions and 


his territory by telephone 


complaints. Save sales that might 
otherwise slip away. 


Many businesses—large and small 
—are stepping up sales volume, cut- 
ting sales costs through the planned 
use of the telephone. We'd like to 
offer you some specific suggestions 
how. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia . 55¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis . 90¢ 


Denver to 

Oklahoma City ... . $125 
Atlanta to New York. . . $150 
Los Angeles to Chicago . . $220 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station 


rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 












In Business 


Britain Gets Edge Over U.S. 


In Atom Power Race in Japan 


Unless the U.S. pulls up its sales socks, Japan will turn 
to Britain for most of its atomic help, according to Matsu- 
karo Shoriki, Japanese Minister of State for nuclear affairs. 

Shoriki says Japan desperately needs electricity from 
atomic power, and is promised it within five years by 
Britain—clipping five years off the most optimistic previ- 
ous estimates. He gave two reasons for turning to the 
British: 

* They offer to sell—immediately—a reactor that can 
produce power in commercially useful quantities. The 
Japanese are expected to order a 150,000-kw. reactor cost- 
ing $41.7-million, for delivery in four years or less. The 
U.S. has been talking in terms of much smaller reactors. 

* Unlike the U.S., they do not demand that technical 
information about atomic equipment be kept from the 
public. This has political implications in Japan, where the 
Socialist opposition is clamoring for publication of 
atomic data. 

2: es 


AT&T Does It Again—Now It’s 
The Biggest Stock Offering Ever 


The largest direct offering of new stock ever made by a 
U.S. corporation—$575-million of it—hove up over the 
financial horizon this week. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, directors have approved the sale of 5,750,000 
shares at $100 each to stockholders. At midweek, AT&T 
was selling around $180 a share. 

Mother Bell's stockholders have been summoned to a 
special meeting Sept. 7 to pass on a proposal to increase 
AT&T authonzed stock to 100-million shares from 60- 
million. If they vote “yes,” rights to buy one share for 
each 10 held will be mailed out to them in October. 


Magnesium Becomes a Twosome 


As Dow Gets First Competitor 


Dow Chemical Co. is going to have company in its 
lonely production of metallic magnesium. Brooks & 
Perkins, Inc. and Dominion Magnesium, Ltd., have 
ganged up to form the Alabama Metallurgical Corp., 
which will build a $7}-million, 10,000-ton plant near 
Selma, Ala. 

Dow, right now the only commercial producer, makes 
magnesium from sea water at its 70,000-ton plant in 
‘Texas. AMC will use a slightly more expensive process to 
make the magnesium from dolomite; but the dolomite 
product is purer, and this could give it a price edge in 
such uses as the reduction of uranium, titanium, and 
zirconium. About half the production at Selma will go 
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into metallurgical processing, the rest into structurals. 

Just a few weeks ago, the Magnesium Assn. predicted 
that present consumption rates would bring the metal 
into short supply within 18 months. 


Harvey Machine Co.’s Aluminum Div. has finally 
cleared away all the financial underbrush that had ob- 
structed its building of a 54,000-ton aluminum plant at 
The Dalles, Ore. (BW—Jun.16'56,p94). Harvey secured 
the $44-million it needed in 10-year loans from three 
banks, and will start construction Aug. 1 . . . . Reynolds 
Metals Co., one of the aluminum Big Three, plans a $20- 
million addition to its Lister Hill (Ala.) plant .... And 
other expansions: A $60-million newsprint mill will be 
built in Ontario by Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Co. A two-year expansion program will cost Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co. about $13.5-million ..... Hercules 
Powder Co. and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., plan 
an $1l-million methyl methacrylate plant at Louisiana, 
Mo. 


Capital Airlines May Turn to Comets 
To Be First in U. S. Air with Jets 


Capital Airlines, which beat other U.S. carriers to 
turboprop planes by buying British-made Vickers Vis- 
counts, may be scoring again with jets. 

London sources say Capital will buy Comet IV jets for 
1958 delivery, thus gaining a year’s lead over competition. 

Other U.S. airlines are waiting for larger, faster Ameri- 
can jets in 1959. The de Havilland Comet cruises at 500 
mph. and seats 60 first-class passengers; American jets will 
cruise at 550-600 mph. and carry 80-132 first-class. 

Capital is said to be paying $60-million for 15 Comets, 
plus spares. An official of the airline would say only that 
“Capital has made no decision and is continuing to con- 
sider all equipment.” J. H. Carmichael, Capital president, 
was unavailable—he’s in London. 


se . a 
Business Briefs 


The Detroit Tigers, sometimes called baseball’s best 
franchise, were sold this week for $5.5-million to a syndi- 
cate that included two Michigan radio men and singer 
Bing Crosby (BW—Apr.14'56,p163). Everybody seemed 
to be happy at the sale by the estate of Walter O. Briggs— 
except baseball's flamboyant Bill Veeck, whe claimed that 
he had been flimflammed after making the high cash bid. 


The Budd Co. took the covering off its low-slung, light- 
weight passenger car, Pioneer III, this week. At 595 ib. 
per seat it’s the lightest of the lightweights, and at $1,080 
per seat it’s close to being the cheapest. Pioneer III is 
standard length, has four-wheel trucks, and can be used 
with standard equipment. 


Slaphappy “fair trade” took another jab on the chin 
this week when Federal Judge Mac Swinford in Kentucky 
ruled that retail price maintenance could not bind non- 
signers of price agreements. The ruling came in a suit by 
Sunbeam Corp. against two hardware companies in Gias- 
gow, Ky. 
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The law of the asphalt jungle 


Fifty million automobiles stampeding to shopping centers and 
show rooms, to discount houses and drive-in marts. Price cutting 
and profit-shearing. To stay in business with such brutal 
competition for your product, you've got to be sharp to cost it, 
produce it and price it for this bargain-happy “supermarket.” 
Survival of the fittest is the law of the asphalt jungle. 

And the fittest is determined by the fewest wasted man-hours 


per part or product. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 
Jones & Lamson’s industry-wide experience in reducing costs 
with high-velocity metal turning and grinding equipment. 


the man who needs a new machine tool 


is already paying for it 





(k 
(sl) JONES & LAMSON wmacuine company - 503 CLINTON ST - SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Milling & Centering Machines + Thread & Form Grinders - Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 











TORRINGTON BEARINGS 





Heat treating makes the difference! 


At Torrington we’re as fussy with heat treating a bearing as an 
expert chef is about a charcoal-broiled tenderloin. No wonder 
TORRINGTON BEARINGS last long and give dependable service 
wherever they are used. 

For out of TORRINGTON’s advanced heat-treating facilities come 
races and rollers that are consistently hard... stable... uniform. 
Quality of steel is important and that’s carefully controlled, too. 
Only the finest bearing quality steels—case-hardening or through- 
hardening grades—are used in manufacture. 

At the Bantam Bearings Division, we make all types of bearings 
for heavy duty application—Spherical Roller, Tapered and Cylindri- 
cal Roller, Heavy Duty Needle, Ball and various types of thrust 
bearings. 

Make sure you specify TORRINGTON. Our many basic types of 
anti-friction bearings are backed by custom engineering to meet your 
speed and load requirements. For special jobs, your TORRINGTON 
engineer will be happy to select or help design the best bearing for 
you. Call him today! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. * Torrington, Conn, 


District offices and distributors in principal cities of 
United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON 
BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller «+ Cylindrical Roller 
Needle «+ Ball * Needle Rollers 
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New military policy is being made that will reduce armed manpower. 
The big factor to keep in mind, though, is that the ideas being discussed 
in the Pentagon are designed to use money now spent for soldiers to buy 
ultra-modern weapons that are more expensive. 


Buying of atom-era weapons will continue big, and perhaps be increased. 
That is the sense you can make of the disclosure that Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is recommending an 800,000 
reduction in the size of the Army by 1960. 


The present level of military spending will go on—or even yo higher. 
The budget for the fiscal year that began July 1 earmarks more than 
$35-billion for the military. In 1958 fiscal year that figure will jump $1-bil- 
lion. And only if a reduction in manpower is ordered—on this top Cabinet 
officials back up Radford—can the cost of defense be kept within the 
$36-billion range. 


The exodus from Europe won’t be a parade (page 133). Overseas bases 
now manned and being built will be operative for a long time to come. And 
new military construction for bases at home, contained in the legislation 
that Pres. Eisenhower vetoed this week, will be reapproved and built. Eisen- 
hower objected only to a Congressional fiat that the committees of the House 
and Senate would have to O.K. some of the construction. 


The Air Force gets the money advantage under the new look policy. 
Gen. Nathan Twining, Air Chief of Staff, will spend the extra money that 
Congress gave him; he’ll use it for jet tankers to refuel B-52s and B-47s 
and for some of the new supersonic fighter models. And the shrinking of 
the Army ground forces will give the Air Force even more money in years 
to come. 


Renewal of tax aid to spur steel plant expansion is in the offing. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization is being pressured to reopen goals for special 
steels, particularly structurals and heavy tubing. Such a move would make 
such new facilities eligible for five-year tax amortization. 


Only heavy plate and heavy castings now have expansion goals. But a 
developing shortage of structurals intensified by the steel strike has 
prompted reconsideration. Just before the strike, ODM Chief Arthur S. 
Flemming had announced that discussion of new steel expansion targets 
would not be renewed for at least six months. 


Jones & Laughlin’s propesed Texas plant (BW—Jul.7’56,p34) also is a 
factor in the ODM reappraisal. The company says it will build a plant for 
heavy steel tubing if the government will come through with fast tax write- 
offs. ODM can give J&L a certificate of necessity under a defense-needs 
provision of the fast amortization program without setting a larger goal for 
tubular goods, but had declined even to consider that until now. 


The public vs. private power dispute is getting rougher. Private utilities 
are coming under increasing attack in the closing days of Congress. A House 
Public Works Subcommittee, headed by Rep. Earl Chudoff (D-Pa.) sub- 
poenaed officials of five Rocky Mountain area companies to answer his 
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criticism that they combined to influence Interior Dept. policies. There will 
be more hearings as election time nears. 


Odds are that Eisenhower will sign the new Social Security bill. The 
Administration is opposed to the two major provisions put in the legislation 
by Democrats: Reducing the retirement age of women to 62, and paying 
benefits to permanently disabled workers at age 50. But it is so late in the 
session that Congress wouldn’t pass a new measure if Eisenhower vetoed. 
The House might override a veto; but it is doubtful the Senate would. 


Payroll taxes will go up in January if the bill becomes law. Employers 
and employees will pay 4% more—2%% each. Self-employed will pay 
%&% more, up to 334%. The legislation also brings into the old age and 
survivors insurance system thousands of self-employed not now covered. 


Renewed activity in Congress on minimum wages doesn’t mean much. 
Finally, House Labor Committee Chmn. Graham Barden, who opposes exten- 
sion of coverage, has acquiesced to demands of supporters for hearings, but 
it is now too late for either house to vote. The Senate committee will hold 
hearings, too. Big issue: covering retail chain store employees under the 
$l-an-hour minimum wage. 


The Louisiana off-shore oil dispute is far from being settled. The 
Interior Dept. this week made another offer to the state for settlement, but 
hope for early decision is dim. Louisiana officials oppose two basic points 
in the Interior offer: (1) impounding in the federal Treasury revenues from 
production in the disputed area until final settlement, and (2) renewal of 
federal leasing for drilling prior to final court decision. 


The fight is over Louisiana’s off-shore boundary in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The federal government contends it is only three miles; the state of Louisi- 
ana claims three leagues (10.5 miles). The disputed area is considered to be 
rich in oil potential. The controversy has forced shutdown of new drilling. 


Ivar Peterson probably won’t be reappointed to the National Labor 
Relations Board when his term expires next month. However, the Adminis- 
tration is expected to withhold naming a replacement until after election. 
The reasoning: Democrats would hop on a new nominee as a way to make 
decisions of the NLRB a political issue this fall. Peterson is a former 
aide of Sen. Wayne Morse, and a pro-union minority member on the board. 


The role of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation will be 
narrowed if the Democrats keep control of Congress next year. The commit- 
tee and its professional staff, headed by Colin Stam, for decades has worked 
for both Republicans and Democrats, whichever party is in power. 


But Democrats feel Stam is leaning pro-Republican. The major com- 
plaint is Stam’s defense of the 1954 tax law, which Democratic members 


_ would like to rewrite to take back tax provisions they believe are too pro- 


business. This discontent is a major reason for establishment of the new 
Ways & Means Subcommittee announced last week (page 31). Democrats 
will throw the heavier work on tax legislation to the subcommittee’s staff 
instead of to Stam if the party holds Congress. 
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S20 Praneseo where the management word for elevators is OTIS 


Today, building owners from Manhattan to the Golden Gate are freeing them- 


selves of vertical transportation worries. They are combining the prestige of 
amazingly successful OTIS automatic elevators with the security of OTIS 


maintenance. This complete service for building management is another OTIS 


: oT! E Tt 
first. As always, progress is expected of the leader. Outstanding value has ioe 


260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
made OTIS the accepted word for elevator quality in the cities of the world. — Offices in 507 cities around the world 


AUTOMAT POR ATTENDANT-OPERATED PASSENGER ELEVATORS + ESCALATORS * TRAV-O-LATORS + FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
. 2MPONENTS + BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


DUMB \TOR MODERNIZATION ANC MAINTE ce - : Nik c 

















Dollars of FIRST COST 


aren't so big... 


if they’re the LAST COST 


First cost isn’t everything! What really counts in most 
cases is not how much a thing costs when new, but how 
long it lasts; how /##le it actually costs when reckoned in 
terms of extra years of service. 

That is where AL Stainless Steel jumps to the head of the 
class. Stainless steel is a package of built-in advantages 
you just can’t match anywhere else. No other commercial 
material is at once as hard, strong and lastingly beautiful— 


as resistant to heat, wear and corrosion—as simple and 
inexpensive to clean and maintain. 

To top it off, AL Stainless Steel is easy to fabricate, and 
we produce it in every shape or form a fabricator may 
require. Check up on its money-making possibilities for 
you, either in your products or your equipment, and call in 
our engineers for any help you may need. @ Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with w 


AL Stainlese Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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Politicos Woo the Union Vote 


@ From now until election day, the rank-and-file 
unionist will be as sought after as the season’s most popular 
deb; both parties feel laborites are open to persuasion. 


@ The Republicans will court him with hopes of long- 
range benefits—as well as current gains. 


@ The Democrats will play up their party's “tested” 
reputation as a benefactor of labor. 


In the weeks ahead to election day, 
the rank-and-file unionist is going to 
get a political wooing the likes of which 
he has never seen before. 

Both political parties are planning 
campaigns to win the votes of union 
workers and their families. Both sides 
feel that a big majority of laborites are 
still open to political persuasion. 

This is a change from the Roosevelt- 
Truman days when union members 
were generally conceded to the Demo- 
crats. Dwight D. Eisenhower's popu- 
larity among unionists in grassroots 
areas weakened the Democrats’ tight 
hold on labor support in 1952. Gen- 
eral prosperity rs the Republicans 
since then further undercut Demo- 
cratic backing among workers. ° 

Now, Republican advisers are con- 
vinced that an open and lively contest 
for labor votes may pay dividends to 
the GOP. Democratic—and labor— 
strategists recognize that they face a 
fight to hold their own against Repub- 
lican inroads into the labor vote. 
¢ Still Strong—Eisenhower’s personal 
popularity among unionists apparently 
hasn’t waned despite concern over his 
health and reservations about his en- 
dorsement of labor-opposed Richard T. 
Nixon as running mate. At the same 
time, dissatisfaction with the Demo- 
crats has been growing in labor ranks— 
particularly among former CIO union 
leaders. One of their most outspoken, 
Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, recently criticized 
the Democratic program as “only a 
little better than the Republicans’ pro- 
gram.” Others, including Walter P. 
Reuther, are clearly unhappy over what 
they consider to be Democratic inde 
cision over a firm civil rights stand; 
they say flatly they have “little use for 
middle-of-the-roaders.” The lack of soli- 
darity behind the Democrats is further 
increased by the fact that erstwhile 
AFL and CIO groups do not see eye- 
to-eye on many political issues and per- 
sonalities. 
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To the Republicans, this all points 
up the party’s biggest opportunity to 
woo labor support since the advent of 
the New Deal. 
¢ Tactics—In the campaigning ahead, 
far less stress will be on Eisenhower 
himself than on the basic policies of 
the Republican and Democratic parties: 

¢ The Republicans, riding high on 
Eisenhower popularity but wary of the 
national concern over his health, will 
try to sell the party itself as a friend 
of the working man—not only as addi- 
tional election insurance but also with 
hopes of long-range benefits from the 
President’s appeal to the workers. 

¢ The Democrats, aided by labor 
strategists, will avoid direct attacks on 
Risenhower_but not en Nixon—while 
playing up the party’s “tested” reputa- 
tion as a benefactor of labor. 
¢ Reluctant Choice—Although labor is- 
sues won't be neglected in the 1956 
campaigning, both parties will probably 
concentrate more on social issues—taxes, 
housing, and the like—in their appeals 
to union rank-and-filers. For the Demo- 
crats, it’s a reluctant choice. Many la- 
bor questions, primary campaign ma- 
terial in the past, will be passed over 
lightly because of the adroit way Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell has been using 
them in furthering the GOP cause. 

The Republican Secretary of Labor 
has been a frequent speaker at labor 
conventions and other union gatherings, 
state and national. He has made a good 
impression, both in expressing concern 
for union labor’s problems and in his 
defense of the Administration’s labor 
policies and accomplishments. 

His effectiveness, conceded by union 
officials, hasn’t been overlooked by Re- 
publican campaign planners. Just re- 
cently, Mitchell met with 40 GOP 
congressmen from marginal districts to 
brief them on tactics that could be 
helpful in winning union votes. 

. GOP Setup—Meanwhile, the Repub- 
lican National Committee has its own 
new labor setup—called the rank-and- 


file program—to mobilize unionists to 
work for the Eisenhower Administration 
cause. Headed by Roy James, former 
Senate Labor Committee  staffman, 
this division is charged with rounding 
up support among union members in 
the eight largest industrial states. 

With two union fieldmen, steel- 
worker Tom Collesimo and Buffalo 
AFL member Bob Ghormley, working 
out of national headquarters, the strat- 
egy is to develop labor advisory com- 
mittees made up of union representa- 
tives to work with all state and county 
Republican groups. 

“We don’t expect to overturn the 
labor vote overnight,” says a GOP 
strategist. “This is a chipping away 
process. It’s a golden opportunity.” 

The GOP campaign is planned to 
reach the worker at the grassroots level. 
While avoiding any verbal assaults on 
unions and their leaders it will play up 
social gains made under the Repub- 
licans for the rank-and-file union mem- 
ber and his family—ranging from 
development of the polio vaccine to so- 
cial security. 

This new program, says a Republican 
spokesman, is the party’s “answer to 
COPE,” the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, which also aims 
its efforts at the individual voters. 
¢ Counter tions—Whatever the 
effectiveness of the GOP campaign, its 
concentration on the individual union 
member is causing a step-up of opera- 
tions by labor's Democratic-minded 
political leaders. Particularly in view of 
Labor Secy. Mitcheli’s success, up to 
now, in minimizing attacks on the 
Eisenhower Administration’s labor pro- 
gram, GOP’s aggressiveness may force 
a Democratic Presidential endorsement 
from AFL-TIO leaders to offset GOP 
gains among union members. 

One immediate result has been the 
down-playing of strictly labor issues in 
the election. In a report on Congres- 
sional voting records soon to be mailed 
by the AFL-CIO Committee on Politi- 
cal Education to the 15-million federa- 
tion members, labor and economic 
issues make up less than half of the 19 
subjects covered. 

Another result of Mitchell’s efforts 
has been to narrow the field for labor’s 
political assault on the Republicans. As 
one AFL-CIO expert put it, “Anytime 
we hit the Eisenhower Administration 
as big business, we have to make an 
exception for Mitchell and the Labor 
Dept.” 
¢ The Voting—Within the space of a 
few weeks, several members of the 
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Raising The Curtain On The 
LEES-BRADNER Manufactured, 


GROB PROCESS 


SPLINE ROLLING MACHINE 
Vi 
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For Producing Without Chips, by Rolling, Your Existing 
Square and Involute Splines 


Here is a remarkable new Lees-Bradner 
machine for generating precision 
splines by the Grob Rolling Process. 


With the Grob Process you can use 
your existing profiles without 
redesigning and produce them in 
1/5 the present hobbing time. 


Se The forming roll costs about 1/9 of 
ACCURATE | hob costs and there is no extra expense 
for “resharpening”. 
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Ps Chips = ——— and precision splines 
CON are produced with an amazing improve- 
toe OMICAL ment in finish over other met es 


For full information on this revolu- 
AST tionary machine, write Lees-Bradner or 
F contact ane of our representatives. 
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iF YOU THREAD OR HOB. GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES—-BRAONER 
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AFL-CIO executive council—the union 
leadership body that will decide in 
August whether to endorse a Presi- 
dential candidate—had warm words of 
praise for the Labor Secretary. They 
Tr noted that his department is 
effectively enforcing the labor laws 
against management violators. 

One, Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, admitted AFL-CIO was wrong 
in its protest against the appointment 
of Newell Brown to be the Labor 
Dept.’s wage-hour administrator. Du- 
binsky conceded that “he has turned 
out to be the right man in the right 
place in the present Administration.”~ 

Another, American Federation of 
Musicians Pres. James C. Petrillo, com- 
mented that while he has been a life- 
long Democrat, he is convinced that 
“no labor leader in this country would 
do a better job for all the people than 
Jim Mitchell.” F 

Despite these words, Dubinsky en- 
dorsed Adlai Stevenson as the Demg- 
cratic Presidential nominee, and Pe- 
trillo- associates say his vote will proB- 
ably be for the Democratic candidate 
once again. 

While personally friendly toward 
Mitchell, other top labor leaders—iii- 
cluding AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
—decline to give him an equally fayor- 
able estimate. Meany has continually 
refused to permit any AFL-CIO off- 
cial to fill the still-vacant post of 
Assistant Secretary of Labor under 
Mitchell. In essence, this means AFT- 
CIQ won't give full recognition to a 
Republican-led Labor Dept. 
¢ An Uphill Battle—This traditional 
Democratic Party partisanship in labor 
has meant an uphill battle for Mitchell 
in his three years as department head. 
Nevertheless, he has scored some sig- 
nificant success. 

His firm enforcement position is in- 
dicated by this year’s first quarter rec- 
ord which discloses that investigations 
of wage-hour violations led to $1.3- 
million payments in back wages to more 
than 16,000 workers. Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Brown says flatly: “We 
won’t cut corners for anyone.” 

This stand, in the face of some at- 
tempts from Republicans in Congress 
to ease up big back-pay orders for con- 
stituents, has resulted in the respect— 
if not the support—of union officials. 

Mitchell has also thrown his weight 
behind some of labor’s programs, al- 
though not so heavily as they would 
like. 

If being an accepted friend of labor 
doesn’t pay off with the vote of union 
officials, the question remains as to 
Mitchell’s effect on the rank-and-file 
member. Certainlv he will be a vigor- 
ous campaigner to demonstrate that the 
Republican Party merits the union 
worker's support. END 
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For the 


"MYLAR" 


ADHESIVE 


ALUMINUM FOIL 


ADHESIVE 





A NEW BARRIER ARMORED WITH “MYLAR” 
REDUCES MOISTURE PERMEABILITY TO ZERO! 





Food Fair Company’s new frozen-food warehouse in 
Linden, N. J., uses vapor barrier made of Du Pont 
“Mylar” and foil. The barrier is easily applied and 
sealed tightly with pressure-sensitive tape of the same 
material. Men shown walking on the vapor barrier 
illustrate the extra toughness and abrasion resistance 
of this lamination with “Mylar”. 
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Thanks to a new material made of 
Du Pont “Mylar”* polyester film and 
aluminum foil, industrial constructors 
have a completely new moisture- bar- 
rier material for more effective con- 
trol of humidity. Already, this new 
material is being used in warehouses 
for frozen-food storage, special rooms 
for the operation of extra-sensitive 
electronic equipment and storage 
facilities for military equipment. 
This new laminate with “Mylar” 
is strong yet light in weight — there’s 
no need for extra support frequently 
used for heavier moisture barriers. 
Since this flexible material comes in 
roll form, it’s much easier to install 
than rigid barriers. When slit into 
tape widths with a pressure-sensitive 


adhesive, this same laminate provides 
an effective seal to join the sheet to- 
gether. Most important, this laminate 
of “Mylar” and foil provides zero 
permeability to moisture vapor! 
Here is another example of how 
Du Pont “Mylar”, used alone or in 
combination with other materials, is 
improving old products and helping 
create new ones. For more informa- 
tion on properties, applications and 
types of “Mylar” available, send in 
the coupon below. Be sure to indicate 
specific application you have in mind. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


*MYLAR is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its brand of polyester film. 
In Canada,““Mylar’’ is sold by the Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, Films Div., P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 
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E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 


Film Dept., Room 8-77, Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


0D Please send information on APPLICATION 
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types of “Mylar” polyester 
film available (MB-4). FIRM 
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moisture-barrier material 
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SUB Meets Its First Test Well 


Everyone understood how the cutbacks in auto 
production this spring tested the strength of the 
business boom. But they tested something else, 
too: the brand new supplementary unemployment 
benefit system that the auto companies devel- 
oped as a counter to the guaranteed annual 
wage. Laid-off Art Chrjanowski, 30-year-old Ford 
employee (left), was one of thousands who, with 
their employers, put SUB into operation. 


¥ THIS WEEK the big three auto com- 
B panies could take a breather on their 
supplemental benefit plans for laid-off 
employees. Since the program took 
effect June 1, the number of workers 
who applied has dwindled and no 
further large number of applicants can 
be expected until model changeover 
layoffs begin late next month. The 
benefit period of the early-June recip- 
ients has expired, and both management 
and union have a chance to look back 
to see how it has gone. Their conclu- 
sion: It’s gone pretty well. 
¢ Minor Friction--Indeed, the break- 
in period went remarkably smoothly 
for a plan as complicated as SUB 
(BW—Jun.2’56,p54). Denials of bene- 
fits, and subsequent appeals, mostly 
revolve around whether a man was laid 
off before May l—a critical date, since 
the contract specified that only workers 
laid off after that date would be eligible. 
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This, of course, is a non-recurring type 
of argument. 

Other minor friction occurred: 

At Ford, a slight procedural change 
regarding when a man reports to the 
SUB a was found desirable. 

At General Motors, there was a tiff 
with the union over eligibility of 
workers who receive veteran disability 
pensions. (GM first said they were not 
eligible, then changed the ruling.) 

At Chrysler, the union and company 
squabbled over requirements that a 
laid-off worker report into the SUB 
office the week of July 2 even though 
he had no unemployment compensa- 
tion check because his day at the UC 
office fell on July 4. When workers 
didn’t report for that week they were 
denied SUBenefits and the union has 
appealed to the SUB board of adminis- 
tration. 
¢ Typical Case—How the plan looked 





to a beneficiary is summed up by 
Arthur P. Chrjanowski (pictures), who 
had worked at Ford continuously since 
1947 before being laid off on May 4 
from his job in the Dearborn engine 
plant. 

Art’s SUB check, $10.72, his benefit 
period, a little more than + weeks, and 
his experience collecting the check, 
were about typical of thousands of 
other laid-off auto workers. 
¢ Procedure—After his layoff in May, 
he applied and was approved for state 
unemployment compensation. So he 
had his “waiting week” and UC eligibil- 
ity established—both required under 
the plan—when June | rolled around. 
Every Wednesday in June he would 
arrive at the state employment security 
commission office to pick up his check 
for $37. 

He had to hold that check for two 
days until Friday, when he would 
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Getting the SUB Payments 
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MARKEM 


solved these 
marking problems 


printing variables 
on bakery labels. 
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... demanded tremendous /(- Gs 
variety in imprints, ain ° 
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rapid changing to meet > 
demand, price, ingredient 
changes. Imprinting 

veriables on roll stock 

labels with a Markem 


88A machine has now 
eliminated obsolescence, ‘ke 
shortages, purchasing J 
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total dollar 
savings. 


identifying electronic 
components 


. with pre-printed 
pressure-sensitive tape 
purchased outside forced 
manufacturer to carry 
several types with various 
printings, delay shipment 
when proper kind was not 
on hand. Using a Markem 
25A machine, he reports 
savings of at least 75%, 
no delays or 

inventory problems, 














imprinting lithographed cans 


a0) 


=) CHRJANOWSKI STARTS by filing application for state unemployment benefit. 


. in paint, drug, oil 
and other fields gives 
durable, attractive, 
clear identification and 
odded sales appeol, 
at economical cost. 








Manufacturers imprint 
color, batch number, 
description, etc. in 

needed quantities, 

without delays, shortages - 
or high costs, using new 
Markem 7OAF machines. 


Better marking — for all industry — 
hes been Markem's business since 
1911. For help with your needs, 
write Mearkem Machine Co., Keene 
33, New Hampshire. 


AXE YOUR Ane 
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(Story starts on page 46) 


drive to Ford’s SUB office at the River 
Rouge plant. There, he had to show his 
UC check to qualify for his SUBenefit 
of $10.72 for that week. The SUB 
check was mailed to him. 

¢ Rules Change—It was the holding of 
the UC check for those two days that 
squeezed Art and other Ford workers. 
So the company changed the rules to 
allow Art, if he chose, to go directly 
from the UC office on Wednesday to 
the SUB office, show his check and 
then be free to cash it. 


Art’s weekly SUBenefit of about $10 
made up about one-quarter of his lay- 
off income. Combined, UC and SUB 
gave him about $205 a month. His 
monthly expenses totaled $257. The 
gep was more than made up by his 
wife’s weekly salary of $65. She works 
regularly. 
¢ Applicants—It was the small size of 
the benefit, auto company people feel 
that made the number of SUB ap- 
plicants lower than expected. It is 
estimated that GM had about 32,000 
laid off who had the credit units neces- 
sary to get a SUBenefit. And it is 
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STANDING IN LINE begins for Art as he waits to receive his 
unemployment compensation check. 


INFORMATION CLERK at the state UC offices answers all 


of Art’s questions, estimates his compensation amount. 





IN LINE AGAIN—this time at the 
Ford SUB office, newly established at 
the River Rouge plant. 


FORD CLERK examines Art’s UC 
check, which is his warrant of eligibility 
for SUB payments. 
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Don't trade permanence for price 


Build for keeps 
—for less— 
with Butler 





You needn't sacrifice building permanence 
for low cost. Butler metal buildings com- 
bine proved engineering and construction 
principles with mass production. The re- 
sult is lifetime durability at prices surpris- 
ingly low in terms of quality. 


To begin with, Butler buildings are all 
the acknowledged superior build- 
ing material of the mid-twentieth century. 
But it is what Butler does with metal that 
puts it in a class by itself —that makes it 
more than just another metal building. 
Take two Butler features, for example. 


metal 


The Butler rigid frame. Each frame 
member is of tapered design for greatest 
strength per pound of steel. This provides 
greater capacity to withstand stresses from 
high winds, snow loads, cranes. 


Butler die forming. Every Butler panel 
is die formed for added strength. Each co- 
incides perfectly with its mates, without 
makeshift tin-smithing, providing the 
weather-tightness of a one-piece shell. 


The list of Butler advantages . . . the 
remarkable things Butler does with metal 

. the reasons for Butler's moderate 
prices . . . comprise a 12-page catalog — 
or a 30-minute film. Your Butler Builder 
will be glad to show you both. Won’t you 
call him? He’s listed under “Buildings” in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. 





Me, prow” 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Steel Buildings + Oil Equipment 





Farm Pp . s ae 
Outdoor Advertising tbe. * Special Products 
Sales Offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Colif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. + Detroit, Mich. « New York, N. Y. 
Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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(Story starts on page 46) 


figured that no more than half of this 
number applied. 

¢ Duration—Auto people guess that 
the small size of the benefit dissuaded 
many laid-off workers because they 
want to save their credit units (a cer- 
tain number of which must be sur- 

















rendered to get a weekly SUB check) 
for the model change-over layoffs. If 
an employee waited to use his SUB 
eligibility in the fall, both the size of 
the benefit and its duration might be 
greater. 

All three companies report that the 
trust fund position (which governs the 
duration of benefits and to some ex- 


SUB CHECK IS MAILED to Chija- 
nowski’s home. With it, father and 
4-year-old George, do day’s shopping. 
The amount of the check—$10.72— 
doesn’t quite cover their purchases. 
The groceries with a carton of Chester- 
field “Regulars,” come to $13.25. But 
Art says SUB is worth all the trouble. 
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Here’sa 
good way 
to starta 


good day! 


UTRITION authorities say that both adults and 
children miss many healthful benefits if they fail 
to eat a good breakfast. 


Without breakfast, mid-morning fatigue sometimes 
occurs . . . along with irritability and difficulty in con- 
centrating on work or studies. So a good breakfast is 
the best way to begin the day. 

What is a good breakfast? It should supply 25 to 33 
percent of the vital nutrients needed for the day. It 
should include fruit in some form; bread made from 
whole-grain or enriched flour; cereal or eggs, meat or 
fish; and milk either to drink or use on cereal or in a 
cooked dish. 


A breakfast planned around these foods, adding 
other things you like, provides the “pickup power” 
you need after having fasted some 12 hours from the 
meal the night before until breakfast the next day. 


Moreover, every item on a wholesome breakfast 
menu supplies important nutrients. Citrus fruit or fruit 
juice helps fill your need for vitamin C. Whole-grain or 
enriched bread and cereals yield energy, B vitamins, 
iron and other minerals. Milk is important for both its 
calcium and its proteins, and eggs and meat for their 
high-grade proteins, vitamins and minerals. 











A breakfast that gives you these food elements may 
help you escape mid-morning fatigue . . . and helps you 
to avoid overeating at lunch or dinner. This is why over- 
weight people need well-balanced breakfasts. 

If you or members of your family seldom feel hungry 
for breakfast, you might get into a good breakfast habit 
if you try some of the following suggestions: 

1, Start the day at least 15 minutes earlier. This will 
allow more time for the family to eat unhurriedly with- 
out risking tardiness at school or lateness at the office. 


2. Try to take a bit of light exercise before breakfast, 
preferably in the fresh air. 


3. Vary breakfast menus as much as possible. New 
flavors, new ways of cooking and serving can make 
breakfast a looked-forward-to meal. 


If the leisurely, well-balanced breakfast habit is fol- 
lowed, every member of your family may be helped to 
feel better, think more clearly and work moreeffectively. 


Many recipes which you will find easy to follow ... 
including nutritious dishes for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner . . . are given in Metropolitan’s 56-page Cook 
Book. Just clip and mail the coupon below for your 
free copy. 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me Metropolitan’s free 
Cook Book, 856-S. 


eee 
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* How research men 
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In yarn-spinning, a loose, comparatively thick strand of fibers called a “roving” is gripped between 
revolving rear rolls and delivered to front rolls which are turning from 12 to 40 times faster. This 
difference in speed draws out the fibers, making a new, uniform strand of much smaller diameter. 
Rubber aprons control the fibers as they bridge the space between the rolls—a distance of about 
four inches. The thread continues on to a “traveler” (not shown) and spindle which turn at about 
10,000 rpm, giving the yarn the twisting it needs to lock the fibers in place. 






ong 





causing a lap-up. Tiny electrical charges 
in the water film actually set up an adhe- 
sive force, bonding the fiber to the roll. 


taught rubber 


In about the time it takes to read this sentence, a set of 
rubber rolls and bands on a modern spinning frame 
can transform an inch of wispy cotton fibers into more 
than three feet of hard-to-break yarn. 

These rubber rolls and bands—textile men call them 
“cots” and “aprons”—do this exacting job by gently 
drawing out cotton fibers that naturally vary in length. 
The long and short fibers are held in place until all can 
be twisted together permanently. These rolls and 
bands look ordinary enough, but they've got some 
highly developed spinning skills built into them. 

The rolls, for example, had to “learn” to resist lap- 
ups. These occur when a yarn end breaks, sticks to a 
spinning roll, and wraps tightly around it—usually so 
tightly that it must be cut loose. This takes time, and 
there’s always danger that the roll will be cut, too. 

For years, the cause of lap-ups was unknown. Then 
Armstrong research chemists found that moisture lay- 
ers on the fibers and rolls contain electrical charges 
that attract fibers to the rolls. After further study, 
these chemists discovered a cure. They added a spe- 
cial electrolyte to the synthetic rubber used in making 
the rolls. Lap-ups ceased to be a problem! 

Armstrong research men also had to teach spinning 
rolls to resist “eyebrowing.” An eyebrow is a clump 
of waste fibers that builds up on the front of the felt- 
covered clearer board which rests on the spinning rolls 
and wipes them clean. When “eyebrows” form, 
they’re apt to fall onto the yarn and break it. Or they 
may be spun into the yarn, making it uneven. 





to spin yarn 


This time the answer was found by adding particles 
of cork or wood fiber to the synthetic rubber mix. 
These particles act like thousands of tiny fingers, grab- 
bing the waste fibers and carrying them back under 
the clearer board pads where they can do no harm. 

The rubber aprons that help control the yarn as it 
moves between the rolls also needed a few lessons. 
The outside surface must have enough friction so that 
the bottom apron will drive the top without slippage. 
Yet the inside surface must turn smoothly around a 
nose bar whose radius is 4e” or less. The Armstrong 
solution: two different rubber compounds, one for 
each surface, vulcanized together with a nonstretch 
interliner between. This “sandwich” is given a spe- 
cial chemical bath which conditions the rubber sur- 
faces so that their frictional properties are exactly 
right for top quality spinning. 

As a result of this research and development, yarn 
is being spun better and more economically than ever 
before. And there’s a better than even chance that 
the yarn for the clothes you wear was spun on cots 
and aprons “educated” by Armstrong. 


Although originally compounded for use in textiles, Armstrong 
rubber products have found wide use in other fields. The 
rubber rolls are handling web and film materials for many 
industrial firms. And many drive and conveyor belt prob- 
lems are being solved by seamless, nonstretch Armstrong 
Flat Belts which use much the same construction as that 
patented for Accotex® Aprons. For details, write to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Industrial Division, 8207 Indian 
Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


. 
. 
AOHESIVES 
CORK COMPOSITION 


(Aymstrong Industrial Products | Sms 


«+» USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 








If yarn breaks after being drawn under a 
ning roll, microscopically-thin water 


boards, placed 
holds the broken end to the roll — 
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As yarn is spun, flat felt-covered clearer 
on the 
up waste fibers. But if the spinning sur- 
face of the roll is not rough enough to 
ush waste back under the clearers, “eye- 
rows” may form—and drop into the yarn. 


FELT PAPERS 


: FRICTION MATERIALS 
‘ 





inning rolls, pick 
Eyebrowing was e 


waste fibers back under the clearers. 





The lapping problem was solved by addin; 
an electrolyte to the rubber which neutral- 
izes the electrical ye in the water film. 


led by mixing cork 
particles into the rubber. These carry 
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THE PRESS! 


THE NEW... 


MERCURY 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
CATALOG 400 


52 PAGES 
ILLUSTRATING THE 
ENTIRE MERCURY LINE 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
and DETAILS on MERCURY 


e FORK TRUCKS 

e TRACTORS 

e TRAILERS 

¢ PLATFORM TRUCKS 
e ACCESSORIES 


WRITE TODAY 


on your letterhead for 
FREE CATALOG! 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS 








- MERCURY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


4146 South Holsted Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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(Story starts on page 46) 


tent their size) is now close to the 31% 
mark at which fewer credit units have 
to be forfeited to get a weekly check. 
It is the duration of the benefit per- 
iod that is of chief concern to the 
workers. As major model changes will 
be made at all three auto companies 
this year, the change-over layoffs may 
be longer than they were, say, last’ year 
when body-shell changes were few. 
How this works out in practice can 
be illustrated by Art Chrjanowski’s 
case. When he was receiving SUBene- 





fits, he gave up 2.5 credit units each 
week. He had a total of only 11.5 
units at the time he was laid off. When 
the trust fund position is over 31%, 
with his nine years’ seniority he would 
have to surrender only 2 credit units a 
week and would be able to get benefits 
for more than five weeks. And although 
a worker does not build up any addi- 
tional credit units while laid off, he 
automatically benefits as the trust fund 
position increases. In other words, the 
credit units he had earned prior to 
lavoff have increased value as far as 
the duration of benefits is concerned. 


ART SPENT most of his layoff time working around the house. Now he’s back at work. 


~~. 
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TRUCKING ... Vital Transportation Link 





JACK COLE reduces trip time 20%... 


with FULLER Semi-Automatic 
ROADRANGER® Transmissions 


It’s now 24 hours instead of 30 
from Birmingham to New York and 
26 instead of 32 hours from Birming- 
ham to Philadelphia. Jack Cole Com- 
pany’s new fleet of 43 GMC 860 
diesel tractors equipped with Fuller 
10-speed Semi-Automatic R-96 Roap- 
RANGER Transmissions cut 6 hours 
off each trip. 

Says Jack Cole, President: “Our 
Fleet Supervisor, O. B. Johns, Jr., in- 


sisted on the RoADRANGER Transmis- 
sion for the new tractor to get the 
ability needed for faster trip time. 
The faster speed, dependability, 
driver control, and ease of shifting 
are the reasons for specifying Fuller 
10-speed Semi-Automatic Roap- 
RANGER Transmissions. 

“Driver acceptance of the Roap- 
RANGER just couldn’t be better. Faster 


shifting and closely spaced steps be- 


tween ratios which let us keep our 
engines in the high horsepower range, 
have made the difference in our run- 
ning time.” 

See your truck dealer for full de- 
tails on the most efficient, easiest- 
shifting driver controlled transmis- 
sion available today. Be sure to 
specify Fuller Semi-Automatic Roab- 


RANGERS for your new trucks. 


jp 


FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TRANSMISSION DIVISION * KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Unit Drop Forge Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis. © Shuler Axle Co., Lovisville, Ky. (Subsidiary) * Sales & Service, All Products, West. Dist. Branch, Oakland 6, Cal. and Southwest Dist. Office, Tulsa 3, Okie. 
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McDonnell Aircraft saves over *7,500 
a year by Group Relamping with G-E Lamps 


AINTAINING 36,000 fluo- 

rescent lamps on an indi- 
vidual basis was a major item on 
the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 
budget. High labor costs, inacces- 
sible fixtures and the congestion 
brought on by expanded produc- 
tion compounded the problem and 
the expense. 
WITH THE HELP of a General Elec- 
tric Lamp specialist, McDonnell 
worked out a systematic Group 
Relamping Plan. Now they replace 
large groups of lamps periodically 
with new General Electric fluores- 
cent lamps. Fixtures are cleaned 
when lamps are replaced. Lighting 
maintenance is scheduled for peri- 
ods when production is low. And 
because the schedule is set up to 
allow only a maximum of 3.8% 
burnouts, the high cost of individual 
replacement is completely eliminated. 
“WE ESTIMATE our total savings 
in lighting maintenance costs from 


group relamping at $7,500 per year.” 
writes Leon P. Bowers, Utilities 
Supervisor at McDonnell. “In addi- 
tion to money savings we’re getting 
a needed, much higher level of light 
throughout our plant, and there’s 
less interference with production 
due to lamp changes. Our labor 
costs would surely run at least 100% 
higher were we to replace lamps as 
they burn out and regularly wash 
fixtures in a separate operation.” 


IT’S THE UNIFORM PERFORMANCE 
of General Electric lamps that makes 
Group Relamping work here and 
in many other plants, offices and 
stores. Group Relamping can save 
you at least 50% of your lighting 
maintenance labor dollars. You can 


find out all you need to know by™ 


sending for the new booklet, ‘““Group 
Relamping Pays Dividends.” Write 
General Electric Large Lamp Dept. 
BW-7, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. 


Special equipment like this platform on 
a lift truck enables maintenance crew to 
change lamps quickly and easily. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





In Labor 


Ohio O.K.’s New SUB Plan 
With Vested Rights for Workers 


Last May, the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation ruled that Ohio workers “cannot receive state 
benefits and motor industry type supplemental private 
benefits at the same time.” ‘This ruling barred auto 
workers in Ohio from SUB compensation such as what 
is now being paid elsewhere (page 42). 

Last week, however, the Bureau made a significant 
concession toward privately paid unemployment bene- 
fits—and possibly set a pattern for SUB plans now in 
the offing in the rubber industry. The agency approved 
integrated state and private benefits under individual 
income security plans such as those pioneered in the 
glass industry (BW—Sep.17’55,p166). 

Specifically, the Ohio agency O.K.’d an SUB-type 
plan negotiated by the Eaton Mfg. Co. and the Me- 
chanics Educational Society of America. Like the glass 
plans, the Eaton program provides for individual accounts 
in which employees have a nonforfeitable interest. Money 
paid by the employer into individual accounts is con- 
sidered a part of wages; in the case of Eaton, at least, 
the employer pays a state UC tax on the 34¢-an-hour 
contribution to each worker's account—just the same 
as On money paid out in regular wages. 

If a worker is laid off or ill, he may withdraw money 
from his individual account. If he leaves the company, 
or in the event of his death, the employee or his estate 
gets whatever balance remains. There’s a $600 maxi- 
mum on accounts. When that level is reached and 
for as long as it is maintained, employer payments are 
diverted to the worker's vacation fund—and paid out 
to him annually. 

In auto-type SUB plans, employers’ contributions are 
considered a welfare plan cost, not wages. Workers 
have no vested interest in employer contributions; con- 
ceivably, they may never receive any benefits from the 
cents-per-hour paid by their employers for hours worked. 

Largely because of this difference, Eaton and MESA— 
and glass companies and their unions—contend their 
plans are “fairer” than UAW’s. 


6.2¢ Rise, Pioneer SUB Plan 
Averts Goodrich Strike at Last Hour 


The United Rubber Workers and B. F. Goodrich Co. 
reached a last-minute settlement this week providing 
a 6.2¢ hourly wage boost and the tire industry’s first 
supplementary unemployment benefits plan costing 3¢ 
per hour worked. The agreement came just an hour 
before a strike deadline. 

The settlement was the first reached in the rubber 
industry this year. In past years, the first pact with one 
of the Big Four has set a pattern for the others. Good- 
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year, Firestone, and U.S. Rubber agreements expire this 
weekend, a week later than Goodrich’s. 

The Goodrich contract was open. only on wages this 
year. Until a few hours before the deadline, the com- 
pany had offered 5¢ raises for six of nine plants, no 
increase at all for workers in “loss or marginal profit” 
plants in Cadillac, Mich., Clarksville, Tenn., and River- 
side, N. J. URW locals voted to strike. 

In the showdown hours, Goodrich offered an addi- 
tional 1.2¢ and extended the raise offer to all plants. 
At the same time, the company made a surprise SUB 
offer, leaving open to further negotiations details of the 
kind of plan to be put into effect. The pay offer accepted 
by the union—but subject to ratification by locals—is 
close to the 1956 gain in the auto industry, which gave 
an automatic 6¢ “productivity” raise last month. 


Railroads Ask Pay and Other Cuts 


In Countering Union Demand for Rise 


Railroads last week countered union demands for raises 
by proposing a wage cut and other labor cost concessions. 

The 1956 round of negotiations between some 300 
roads and operating and nonoperating unions isn’t yet 
under way on a national basis. However, unions have 
given individual carriers their demands (BW—Jun.30°56, 
p153) and the roads have counter-proposed that: 

* Nonoperating unionists, who are asking for a 25¢ 
pay hike, take a 64¢ cut instead. 

* Operating unionists, who want increases of $3 a 
day and up, man trains on longer runs than now for the 
same pay; train crewmen are paid on a basis of time 
worked and mileage covered. 

The carriers did not cite their reasons for cost-cutting 
proposals—presumably leaving that for the start of na- 
tional contract talks in the next few weeks. But unions 
didn’t wait to criticize the carriers’ pay-cut request “when 
employees in other industries are getting wage increases, 
the cost of living is mounting, and railroad profits are 
going up.” 


Independent Steel Workers Seek 
Still More Weekend Premium Pay 


A key issue in the continuing national steel strike 
is a United Steelworkers demand for premium pay 
for weekend work in continuous-process basic steel plants. 
The industry has offered a deferred compromise; USW 
wants bigger and faster benefits. 

Saturday and Sunday are regular work days in prac- 
tically all steel mills. However, the International Har- 
vester Co.’s Wisconsin Steel Works in Chicago has paid 
time-and-a-half for Sunday work since 1919. 

The leadership of the independent Progressive Steel 
Workers says it’s “a wonderful situation” but the union 
wants still more—double-time for Sundays and time-and- 
a-half for Saturdays. The company and union are in 
contract negotiations, not connected with steel industry- 
USW bargaining. 
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Classroom chairs: Kuehne’s 


lacks the hole in the back of 
Brunswick's (original). 


Teachers’ desks: Hardware 
and metal braces are different; 
woodwork is similar. 


Book box set: No pencil tray in 
Kuehne desk (see insets) but 
chair leg added. 


Court Says It's Design 


Ask any industrial designer or one 
of his clients what he thinks of design 
patents as a means of protecting new 
products from being imitated—the an- 
swer will probably be that such patents 
are hardly worth bothering with. That's 
because the courts have generally held 
that when a design is changed in one or 
two details it becomes a new design: 

However, the protection of the De- 
sign Patent Statute appears to have 
gained sudden meaning as a result of a 
recent federal district court decision in 
Chicago. The case involved the design 
of school furniture (pictures), made by 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. of Chi- 
cago and Kuehne Mfg. Co. of Mattoon, 
I 
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ORIGINAL 


There still is conflict over the signifi- 
cance of the decision, but most design- 
ers are jubilant. Says Harry Glass, chair- 
man of the Committee on Design 
Protection of the Industrial Designers 
Institute: “This is the first major judg- 
ment, the first major case, and the first 
major amount of money. It will make 
people think twice. It will cause crea- 
tive manufacturers to seek protection in 
more cases, and it will cause others to 
take the trouble of getting patents.” 
¢ Word of Law—Design patents are 
supposed to protect the design of an 
article in the same way that mechanical 
patents protect its mechanical features. 
But the law is worded to give this pro- 
tection specifically to designs that in- 


ventively improve the esthetic value of 
a commercial item. 

Under strict interpretation by the 
courts, it’s hard to prove that a design 
does this. So most designers and manu- 
facturers have fallen back on other 
means, such as copyrights, trademarks, 
or the unfair trade practices law, or 
else they have Peer design piracy as 
something they must live with. 
¢ School Desk Case—The Brunswick 
vs. Kuehne case was prefaced by the 
former’s decision four years ago to bring 
out a line of modern school furniture 
as its first major diversification away 
from bowling, billiards, and gym equip- 
ment. 

Brunswick spent more than $300,000 
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New for brew... new for you... it’s another Canco “first” 


It’s A NEW-STYLE full quart can . . . the first really new 
development in beer cans in years. Invented by American 
Can Company to provide economy and a new conven- 
ience in one neat modern package. 

You'll be seeing lots of these new cans, for their popu- 
larity is assured. The new-style crown top can stacks eas- 
ily. No opener needed—the cap pries off with the use of 
iny other can. The quarts require less space. They’re 


lighter and easier to carry; ideal for gatherings and they 





chill more quickly, too. 

Trade-marked ‘‘Keglined,”’ this new container has all 
the quality features that have made Canco’s original beet 
can the most popular choice among brewers. They know 
that in cans trade-marked “‘Keglined,” beer tastes the 
way it should. 

The new quart beer can is another Canco “‘first,” one of 
many. If you have a packaging problem, why not talk to 


Canco. The next Canco “‘first’’ could be for you. 


“Can do!”’... that’s the spirit of American Can Company 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 








in market research, fees to designer 
Dave Chapman and Design Research, 
Inc., production, and merchandising. 
Chapman and Brunswick designer 
Richard G. Reineman developed a 
group of desks, chairs, work tables, and 
cabinets, which were introduced in 
February, 1953. 

Late in 1954, Brunswick was falling 
behind in deliveries, and it looked for 
subcontractors. It took blueprints to 
Kuehne, a well-established maker of 
metal furniture, and asked for a bid. 
Kuehne was already doing other work 
for Brunswick. Its bid, which called for 
a $200,000 advance for tooling, was re- 
jected by Brunswick. 

Three months later, however, Kuehne 
distributed a catalog of school furni- 
ture. Brunswick officials took one look 
at it and brought suit for infringement 
of its design patent. 

A few weeks ago, Judge John P. 
Barnes in the federal district court in 
Chicago found in favor of Brunswick. 
He ordered Kuehne to pay Brunswick 
$180,375 in damages and enjoined 
Kuehne from making any more fur- 
niture of the designs in question. How- 
ever, he permitted the company to ship 
$411,000 worth of furniture that was 
already on order. 

Kuehne had 30 days in which to ap- 
peal, but Fred Kuehne, III, a vice-presi- 
dent, said last week that the company 
would not go to the expense of appeal- 
ing. 
¢ What It Means—Designers are chiefly 
encouraged by the language Judge 
Barnes used in upholding Brunswick's 
patent. It seems to have laid down a 
broadened rule for judging a design in- 
fringement, getting away from the tra- 
ditional judicial attention to details of 
design. 

For example, Judge Barnes said: “On 
the question of va eect I don’t 
think you can take up a chair and say. 
‘This chair has a hole in the back and 
this one does not, this chair leg is 
tapered from the bottom to the top 
and this one is only tapered for 12 
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Let’s talk about 
termites! 


It’s not a pleasant subject. But it’s a subject you 
shouldn’t dodge if you're about to build an indus- 
trial structure or a new home. For every year ter- 
mites ruin millions of dollars’ worth of wood. 


Termites feast on cellulose, the vital part of wood. 
They usually attack buildings through the founda- 
tions. They are relentless in their search for food. 
Like animated drills, termites will even bore 
through plaster and mortar to get to the food they 
want. 


Discouraged? Don’t be! For chemistry provides 
wood with effective termite protection. This treated 
wood is called Wolmanized® lumber. Deep, thor- 
ough pressure-treatment with a chemical preserva- 
tive protects this wood. If termites try to eat 
Wolmanized lumber, they sign their own death 
warrants. 


Wolmanized lumber is protected against rot as well 
as termites. And this all adds up to longer service 
life. As for extra cost, it’s a token amount when 
you consider the cost of one average repair job due 
to rot or termite damage. 


Show this advertisement to your architect and 
builder. They will help you use Wolmanized lumber 
to the fullest advantage. They know where termites 
strike; they know which parts are most vulnerable 
to rot. Meanwhile, send for free booklet. It tells 
why Wolmanized lumber is so widely used. Koppers 
Company, Inc., Wolman Preservative Department, 


ye he 





inches’ . . . I think you have got to Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
judge the ensemble.” 

Designers feel this may be an indica- r----------------- SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ———————— “7 
tion that the courts are beginning to | Koppers Company, Inc., Wolman Preservative Dept. 
regard design as an important element | 1301-M Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
of the product rather than as mere | Send me o free copy of yourillustrated booklet on Wolmanized lumber. 
embellishment. | 

“The judge in this case gave weight : ee ee ee ee 
to the over-all appearance of the furni- Company ... 6... .5- cece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees i 
ture,” says George Nelson, designer i AAGTOGS oes ccccscccsccccccccescccesensncseseesevessees | 
for Herman Miller Furniture Co. “He | | biked c.suseasaas Pn ary 
realized that the style was part of the . OOS SR ee = 











expression of a function, not just a 
superficial adjunct.” 

Nelson says this view is strengthened 
by the outcome in a similar case last 
year, when a clock of his design had 
been copied by another manufacturer. 
His company sued and won the case. 
Nelson feels that such decisions will in- 


Wolmanized* 


LUMBER 
CLEAN » ODORLESS + PAINTABLE 
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“I suggested they salt the pot with Weber’s INSULATION!” 
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conveyors like this 
expedite order filling 


ras large drug firm utilizes a variety 

of Standard power and gravity con- 
veyors to keep orders moving to des- 
tination . . . without confusion .. . 
with minimum handling. It’s another 
example of how Standard can job-tai- 
lor an efficient system to your specific 
needs .. . and do it with a combina- 
tion of stock components, keeping costs 
to a minimum. 

For experienced conveyor engineer- 
ing, it will pay you to contact STAND. 
ARD CONVEYOR COMPANY. Gen- 
eral Office: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities. 
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For details, see the Stend- 
ard Engineer listed in the 
phone book or write for 
Bulletin 309. Address 
Dept. E-7. 







RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 









spire more confidence in design patents. 
Other designers comment that easier 
access to law will serve as a warnin 
against copying, make it easier for smal 
companies to fight in court for their 


— 

¢ Furniture Makers—While designers 
hail the result of the Brunswick suit, 
furniture people tend to minimize it. 
They point out that the decision was 
made by a lower court and might be 
reversed in subsequent cases. Moreover, 
they say the losing company’s access to 
blueprints was a factor in the case. 

“It just means that you can’t pirate 
designs if you have blueprints,” says 
one furniture trade spokesman. “In how 
many cases out of a thousand do you 
have blueprints?” 

The Furniture Manufacturers Assn. 
of Grand Rapids insists that the case 
sets no precedent for greater design 
patent protection, that it amounted to 
a trial of unfair trade practices. One 
furniture maker declares that —— 
piracy is too deeply ingrained in the 
business to be upset by a single court 
decision. Kuehne didn’t do anything 
that other companies haven’t done, he 
says, but was simply unlucky enough 
to run up against a big company with 

lenty 1 money for a long law suit. 
(The case lasted a year and cost Bruns- 
wick $75,000 and Kuehne, $20,000.) 

e Effect on Future—Whatever the 
long-range effects of the case, the in- 
terest in the decision reflects deep con- 
cem over the future of design 
protection. 

Walter P. Margulies of the New 
York industrial design company of 
Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., sees a 
need for clarifying and strengthening 
design patent law. — is growing 
in importance as a selling factor, he says, 
and there’s greater need for product 
differentiation through style. Ten years 
ago, he says, many companies were 
predominantly mage weg erg giv- 
ing little thought to the design factor. 
As this attitude has changed, the need 
for design protection has become more 
acute. 

Many designers feel that manufactur- 
ers will spend more money and effort 
on design if they know the results are 
protected by law. Dave Chapman com- 
ments on the Brunswick case: “If more 
such cases upholding the validity of de- 
sign patents go into our court rec- 
ords, American industry, both small and 
large, may be spurred to even more 
creative research and development than 
we have seen in our time.” 

A leading furniture manufacturer 
who spends a lot of money on design 
doubts that protection for his designs 
would cause him to spend more. But 
he sees another advantage from design 
protection: He wouldn’t have to add to 
his production costs to make his furni- 
ture more difficult to copy. Often, he 
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Mr. Site-Seeker: 





If you could buy them by the package 
which packages would you buy first? 


How would you number these in order of importance to your 
new factory? (Place number beside each item) 


[_] BITUMINOUS COAL [[] MODERATE CLIMATE 

[-] LIMESTONE & DOLOMITES [_] TOP SEAPORT FACILITIES 

[] IRON ORE [_] NEARBY RESEARCH FACILITIES 
(_] BRINES (_] EXCELLENT POWER 

|_|] MANGANESE [| ADEQUATE WATER, GOOD 

[] CLAYS RAINFALL 

(_] LUMBER [[] COMMUNITIES WHERE LIFE 

[_] AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IS GOOD 

[_] MANPOWER [|] FAIR REAL ESTATE VALUES 

[_] TRANSPORTATION [_] REASONABLE TAX STRUCTURES 
[[] NEARNESS TO MARKETS [] ROOM TO GROW 


All these manufacturing advantages are yours in the 
Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western. Why not let our plant location specialists tell you 
about them — in detail and without obligation? Feel free to 
describe as fully as you think necessary the type operation you plan, 
your problems and your objectives — because every word will 
be held in confidence. All information will come to you 


carefully screened, prepared by specialists who thoroughly 





understand the problems of manufacturing and dis- 


tribution as related to plant location. 


Write, wire or telephone: 


L. E. WARD, JR., MANAGER 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT, 
Drawer 8-718 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Norfoth... Wester. 


RAILWAY 




















How Du Pont Photographic Products 
Help Solve 3 Tough Problems 











—&. 1. GETTING A JET'S REACTIONS IN FLIGHT 


It’s not easy to record a fast-moving jet’s performance, but the engineers of North 
American Aviation, Inc., solved the problem. They installed a camera loaded with 
Du Pont “Superior” 3 motion picture film to photograph instruments during flight. 
Despite temperature extremes and limited light, “Superior” 3 stayed flexible . . . 
brought back sharp, clear images of important engineering data. 





3. GIVING AN ELECTRONIC > 
TUBE A CHECK-UP 


Larpen Industries, Milwaukee, Wisc., 
are now checking the many parts of 
electronic tubes by x-ray. They get ac- 
curate “pictures” of tubes on dependable 
Du Pont X-Ray Film. Radiographs are 
always sharp, easy-to-read and show 
flaws clearly. 

Du Pont offers a complete line of in- 
dustrial x-ray films that can help you 
produce better, more reliable products. 
JUST DROP US A LINE for further infor- 
mation about any of the products above. 
Address: DuPont, Photo Products De- 
partment, N-2420-3, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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(2. WATCHING A CIRCUIT 


DO A SLOW BURN 


At exactly what load will a circuit break- 
er open? That’s the problem faced by 
technicians at I. T. E. Circuit Breaker 
Co. They solved it with the help of an 
oscillograph and Du Pont Lino-Writ re- 
cording paper. Lino-Writ gives easy-to- 
read, durable records of tests even under 
poor conditions. To fill your testing 
needs, there is a variety of tough, flexible 
Du Pont recording papers. 





RES. u. 5. PAT. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 





says, he can’t increase his prices enough 
to make up for all of this extra cost. 

A designer also predicts a change in 
marketing strategy if manufacturers find 
they can protect new products. As it is 
now, many companies figure on having 
the market for a new product all to 
themselves for only a year. They try to 
cash in as fast as possible, skimp on 
production, price the item high. With 
more time to get back his investment, 
a manufacturer might put more money 
into making it and might price it lower 
with an eye for a steady market. 


Celler Bares Earnings 
Of TV Stations, Nets 


For the second time this year, a 
congressman has disclosed information 
about TV network revenues. During 
hearings on the industry last week, Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) released 1955 
revenues and profits for the three nets. 
He also made public for the first time 
earnings of stations owned and operated 
by the networks for 1953, 1954, and 
1955. 

Celler’s data updates the 1954 figures 
included in a report on the networks 
presented by Sen. John Bricker (R- 
Ohio) last May (BW—May5’56,p32). 
Both congressmen got the figures from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which usually does not give out 
figures for any specific net or station. 
¢ Earnings—The new figures document 
the long-recognized fact that nets de- 
pend heavily on the stations they own. 
Last year, for example, NBC’s revenue, 
including that from its five stations, 
totaled $159-million; without the sta- 
tions, it was $124.3-million. Earnings 
of the net and its stations before taxes 
were $30.1-million; minus the stations, 
pretax earnings were $14.6-million. 

The story is pretty much the same 
for CBS. Revenue for 1955 totaled 
$153.6-million when its four stations 
are included; without them, revenue 
was $121.9-million. Pretax earnings 
of CBS and its stations amounted to 
$34.8-million. For the network alone, 
earnings were $20.3-million. 

The third network, American Broad- 
casting Co., took in $53.9-million, in- 
cluding income from its five stations; 
without them, revenue was $33.2-mil- 
lion. Pretax earnings for the network 
and its stations were $5.5-million; with- 
out the stations earnings were $481,000. 

Most profitable single TV station is 
CBS’s WCBS-TV, New York, accord- 
ing to Ceiler’s report. The station’s 
before tax earnings rose from $5.5-mil- 
lion in 1953 to $9.3-million last vear. 
NBC’s WRCA-TV, New York, ranked 
second, with pretax earnings of $7.2- 
million in 1955. That compares with 
$4.8-million in 1953. END 
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The scratchy, squeaky hand-wound gramaphone is 
gone. Today, the full sound of fine music comes to 
you with high-fidelity, thanks to electronic skills 
and special steels. 


Vital parts of hi-fi speakers, for example, are tiny, 
but powerful special steel permanent magnets. 
They’re the “‘vocal cords” which transmit electrical 
energy into audible sounds with amazing accuracy. 





Special Steels For Better Living—Special magnets are 
just a small part of the big family of Crucible special 
steels designed for products which make your life 
easier, safer and more fun. And the research Crucible 
is doing now, insures even better steels, at lower 
cost, for the products you'll want tomorrow. 
Crucible Steel Company of America, The Oliver 
Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





CR U C | i LE first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steei Company of America 














Ship fast 


OVERNIGHT your shipment 
speeds from coast to coast on 
United’s “Big Lift” DC-6As! 


RADAR, exclusive on United’s 
DC-6As, means faster, smoother 
flight, on-time dependability! 


Examples of United’s low Air 


CHICAGO to CLEVELAND ... . 
NEW YORK to DETROIT . . . . 
DENVER to OMAHA .. . 2. 6 « 
SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES . 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND .. . 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON 


* These are the rates for many commodities. They are often 
lower for larger shipments. Rates shown are for information 
only, are subject to change, and do not include the 3°% 


federal tax on domestic shipments. 


Ship sure 


SPECIAL PALLETS, with recessed 
wheels, speed loading and unload- 
ing, help protect the load! 

TIE-DOWNS, strongest in any 


cargo plane, keep even the heaviest 
shipments secure! 


Freight rates 


per 100 pounds* 


° $4.78 
oe « « O59 
o © « $6.42 
- + $9.80 

. $24.15 

. $27.00 


Ship United 


RAF — Reserved Air Freight —guar- 
antees you space dependability on 
all United equipment. 


TELEMETER flashes your Airbill 
in advance of delivery, means faster 
pickup at destination. 











For service or information, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative. Write for free Air 
Freight booklet, Cargo Sales Division, Dept. A-7, United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. 
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Consent Decree Ends Feud 


Over Philco’s Distributor Contracts 


Philco Corp. and the Justice Dept. settled their argu- 
ment over the company’s distributor contracts with a 
consent decree last week. The government had charged 
that the contracts, signed in 1954 (BW—Aug.31'54,p81), 
violated antitrust laws by eliminating competition at 
wholesale and retail levels. The contracts were, in 
fact, Philco’s effort to prevent its products from falling 
into the hands of price-cutters. 

The settlement bars Philco from entering into agree- 
ments that prevent distributors from handling the prod- 
ucts of competitors or that prevent dealers from selling 
to other dealers (transshipping). 

On the other hand, the government allows Philco the 
right to choose its distributors, to designate the geo- 
graphical areas in which distributors shall be “primarily” 
responsible for Philco sales; Philco may discontinue the 
franchise of distributors who do not “adequately repre- 
sent” Philco in their areas. 

Company officials feel the agreement is fair enough. 
Transshipping is less of a problem today than it was 
two years ago, they say, for two reasons: Dealers feel less 
need to get products by this route since routine channels 
are more open to them, and discount houses are selling 
closer to list price. 

o “ o 


Seagram Spikes Its Products 
With More Luxury Brands 


Distillers Corp.Seagram’s spelled out some drastic 
changes in its whiskey lines last week. At a convention 
of the distributors of the House of Seagram, Inc., the 
distiller’s selling organization, officials announced a 
juggling of lines that pointed in two directions: (1) Sea- 
gram, as expected (BW —Feb.22’56,p46), is moving 
deeper into straights; (2) it is putting increasing stress 
on brands at the upper end of the price scale. 

Specifically, here’s what it’s doing: 

* Reviving a luxury brand name, Seagram Pedigree 
Bourbon, in a limited market, Texas. 

¢ Taking Paul Jones gin off the market; replacing 
it with a new, higher-priced Four Roses gin. 

¢ Axing Calvert White gin, adding Calvert Golden 
gin, again a higher-priced brand. 

¢ Dropping three “B” blends—Gallagher & Burton, 
Wilson’s, and Hunter. The old Hunter name is gradu- 
ated to a blend of bourbons. It will continue to sell 
Carstairs, and will expand its “B” blend, Kessler, to a 
national brand. 

¢ Expanding its line of wines, cordials, and adding 
an extra Scotch. 

Seagram first stepped off the blend wagon last year, 
when it brought out Four Roses as a blend of straight 
bourbons as well as a whiskey blend. Now it has sub- 
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tracted three more blends, converted one blend (Hunter) 
to bourbon, and added another high-priced bourbon. 
For a company that held to the blend business for years, 
this is quite a turnaround. 

In explaining the greater emphasis on high-priced 
lines, a Seagram official says that this year its more expen- 
sive goods have gained better than the lower-priced 
brands. Its V.O., 7-Crown, and Calvert Reserve, as well 
as its Golden Gin have all shown better-than-average 
gains. Over-all, sales for the fiscal year ending July 31 
are up slightly—hurt by the poor showing of some of 
the lower-priced brands. 


Westinghouse Stations Tune Out NBC 
With Local Programs on Weekdays 


New evidence that local radio programing is gaining 
ground at the expense of network programs showed up 
last week. Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. announced 
that its radio stations in Boston, Springfield, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, and Pittsburgh are dropping their affiliation 
with National Broadcasting Co. for daytime weekday 
programs. And it hinted that they might cut off NBC 
evening and weekend programs “in the near future.” 

Donald H. McGannon, president, said that the sta- 
tions’ income from the network was not proportionate 
to the time the programs occupied. Before this, these 
stations have averaged about 3} hours of daytime NBC 
programs. 

The growth of local programs is a trend that has been 
in evidence for several years. Last year, network time 
sales accounted for only 12% of the radio industry's 
total time sales; local operations accounted for 61% 
(BW —Mar.17°56,p62). National spot sales are also gain- 
ing this year. Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine reports 
that Station Representatives Assn. figures show an 18% 
gain in national spot radio time sales for the first five 
months of 1956. 


Marketing Briefs 


CBS-Columbia has given up its battle for existence. 
Last week, Columbia Broadcasting System, parent com- 
pany, said it would discontinue the sale and manufacture 
of radio and television sets through CBS-Columbia. 
The decision doesn’t affect other manufacturing divi- 
sions or research facilities, top officials emphasized. 


Local ads—and local news—will be a feature of 
Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill publication 
serving the appliance field, starting in September. A 
special New York section, called the Metropolitan, will 
be included in copies that go to New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. If this venture works, the magazine 
may add other localized editions. 


Worms are big business in Savannah, Tenn. ‘This 
town of 4,500 has three big worm ranches that ship 
1.5-million wigglers a day all over the world. In tribute 
to this prop to its economy, the town’s new radio station’s 
call letters will be W-O-R-M. 
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Looking for new ways to 


Nave i making 
$ave In Selling? 


Are you manufacturer . . . retailer . . . shipper? 

Makes no difference what part of the producer-to- 
consumer chain youre in, you can find important sav- 
ings by making good use of Baketrre Brand Plastics. 

You can cut the cost of a building . . . and make it 
better. You can slice the cost of maintenance of plants 
and equipment. You can save in getting your products 
to the user, or on the shelves of retail stores . . . and 
build into your products greater utility and appeal to 
move them faster off the shelves. You can cut the high 
toll of spoilage, seconds and markdowns. 

When you come to Bakelite Company you work 
hand in hand with the source of greater variety, re- 
sources and facilities in plastics to do your bidding— 
be it to make more and sell more . . . or save more in 


either case. 
Six-time savings! This single coil embedded in Drum liner formed from extruded sheets of BAKELITE 
Baxeire Brand Epoxy Resin replaces six coils usu- Brand Polyethylene resists corrosive industrial acids. 
ally needed in a special starter motor. It virtual Saves weight, too. A 13-gallon liner measuring 19” 
eliminates coil changing, reduces stocking of coi x 15” weighs only 6% lbs. Strong and non-shatter- 
and starters, The resin penetrates every crevice of ing, the liner can be filled or emptied in or out of 
the assembly, then hardens into a tough, dimen- the drum. Baxetrre Polyethylene is also used for the 
sionally-stable mass that holds each element of the tight-fitting pressure cap closures and a pouring 


assembly firmly in position, spont that prevents spiHage. 
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Savings in maintenance here! Savings in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars shown in paint- 
ing-cost records kept by the Texas City plant of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, A Di- 
vision of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
Despite severe conditions of service, paintin 
costs decreased steadily over a five-year ested 
after changing to coatings based on BAKELITE 
Brand Vinyl Resins. 

Whether for office buildings, factories, inte- 
riors or exteriors . . . for any type of surface, for 
resistance to acids, alkalis, salt spray, industrial 
gases, wear and abrasion . . . coatings based on 
Bake TE Resins are superior in performance and 
savings. 


First in the world 
of plastics 





Savings plus sales appeal! Round Tables Asso- 
ciates reports, “These packages (film made of 
Bake.iTE Brand Polyethylene) save us money 
and save our customers money. The savings in 
cost is material for both, while lack of damage to 
the package and contents is extremely important. 
Now we can ship six packages in the same style 
carton. And, the polyethylene bags give much 
better line identification and instant identification 
of style.” Investigate packaging in film made of 
Bake ire Polyethylene for soft goods, hardware, 
foods, or any product. It pays. 








Did you know? Sparkling break-resist- 
ant tumblers for restaurants, institutions, 


factory cafeterias are made of BAKELITE BAK E Li TE 


C-11 Plastic, and, in rough day-to-day use, —~ 


have lasted up to 8 times longer than con- Pp L A S T | ra S 


ventional types. 






Write to Dept. SJ-14 for names of 
suppliers of products described. 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term Bake ire and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 


What's NEW in Mechanization ? 


“Yes, we have banana stalks!”" 


Banana stalks don’t burn, so they have to be hauled to a dump. The 
easy answer is a Jeffrey grinder which chews them up as fast as they’re 
stripped — together with crowns and waste fruit—and flushes them 
down the sewer. Housekeeping is made easier, valuable warehouse 


space and labor are saved, soon paying for the Jeffrey grinder. | 


iF 
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When two communities team up to plan and construct a sewage treat- 
ment plant, as Campbell and Kenton counties did here at Bromley, 
Kentucky, both profit. A larger, more efficient plant results and opera- 
tion is concentrated under a single head. This cooperative idea is 
gaining rapidly; Jeffrey engineers are working similarly with other 
groups. Their broad experience covers all kinds of treatment needs and 
Jeffrey equipment can be depended upon to perform well and faithfully. 


E> 


tions - Materials Reduction « Processing - Sani- 


“Build your own” has hit many plants with needs 
for special conveyors. Factory engineers lay out 
systems to meet exact requirements. Then they 
select standard Jeffrey chain, fittings and sprockets, 
belt idlers and accessories accordingly. On many 
of these items they get immediate delivery from 
Jeffrey distributors. 


We can help you with modern, efficient equip- h) 
ment for Materials Handling - Chain Applica- (All Pe E- = | a J ew 


tation + Mining . . . and with a contract engi- 


neering-manufacturing service for your products. Founded in 1877 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY © COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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To buck the steel giants, McLouth Steel g 
had to gamble on new methods—and it was 
Pres. Merlin A. Cudlip who found money to 
expand and led McLouth into .. . 
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Growing Profits on a Heavy Debt 


Three weeks ago, Detroit’s McLouth 
Steel Corp., issued checks totaling 
nearly $10.7-million in part payment 
of a somewhat unusual loan. Three 
years before it had borrowed $105-mil- 
lion from General Motors Corp., some 
banks, and insurance companies. The 
sum was five times the company’s plant 
investment at the time. What’s more, 
only twice in ites 22-year history had 
McLouth earned more in a year than 
the average annual payment on this 
debt. 

Some McLouth officials felt their 
big check-writing occasion merited 
ceremony, but tall, 59-year-old Merlin 
A. (Bud) Cudlip (cover), the company’s 
president, vetoed the idea. He com- 
mented: “They showed their faith in us 
by lending us the money. Why ask 
congratulations for paying them back?” 

So the checks changed hands in the 

back room of a Detroit bank. 
* What Makes a Pioneer—Cudlip’s 
matter-of-fact attitude hides a bizarre 
approach to running McLouth Steel, 
one of the nation’s youngest and fastest 
growing steel companies. Its capacity 
of nearly 1.4-million ingot tons is small 
potatoes in comparison with U.S. 
Steel’s 39.2-million ingot ton capacity, 
and it ranks 15th in the industry. 
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But despite its modest size, Mc- 
Louth has long been a pioneer among 
steel companies. Its exploration into 
new financing systems and production 
methods has been motivated more by 
necessity than by choice. Always cash- 
hungry and debt-ridden, McLouth has 
had to go through many corporate con- 
tortions to stay alive and healthy. These 
contortions, however, have frequently 
landed it out in front in some phase 
of steelmaking. 

Part of the proceeds of the $105-mil- 
lion loan, for example, went to build 
the first oxygen converter in the U. S. 
(BW—Mar.26’55,p73). 
¢ Integrating in One Jump—The story 
of the $105-million loan explains Mc- 
Louth’s way of operating, and why it 
has had te pioneer new ground. 

In 1952, earnings dropped to $4.2- 


million from 1950's $5.7-million high. 


Scrap steel was in short supply, and its 
price was fluctuating widely. Since Mc- 
Louth’s electric furnaces could use only 
scrap, it was in a weak competitive 
position compared with integrated con- 
cerns. 

The late Donald B. McLouth, 
founder, and president at that time, 
decided to integrate the company com- 
pletely—in one swoop. The $105-mil- 


lion plan covered a new blast furnace, a 
new steelmaking plant that would in- 
clude a continuous cold-roll plant in 
Gibraltar, and improvements to exist- 
ing facilities. 
¢ In Its Favor—The debt load would be 
staggering, but the outlook wasn't com- 
pletely dark. McLouth Steel had a long 
record of regular debt repayments, mak- 
ing it an excellent credit risk. Besides 
that: 

¢ It was located in the auto in- 
dustry’s backyard, and the bulk of its 
production ended up on wheels, so the 
auto industry would do all it could to 
help. To the auto firms, the presence 
of steelmakers in Detroit means de- 
livery within hours on rush orders. 

¢ McLouth and other Detroit 
mills enjoy a cost advantage. Because 
steel companies absorb some of the 
transportation costs, a Detroit auto 
maker pays roughly the same for a ton 
of steel from Detroit or Pittsburgh, 
leaving a better margin for the Detroit 
producer. 

¢ McLouth held a strong position 
in the stainless steel market—about 
73% of its stainless production going 
to the auto industry (which also takes 
about 80% of its carbon steel pro- 
duction). Stainless accounts for about 
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*Baker Basic machines 
don’t have to be com- 
pletely “rebuilt” when 
you change your product 
or production methods. 
Baker makes standard 
and special machine 
tools for drilling, boring, 
tapping and other opera- 
tions. 


BAKER 
AUTOMATION 


BAKER BROTHERS, INC. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


NOW MAKE COPIES 
OF ANYTHING 
—ANYWHERE 





The new, improved Contoura*-Constat* 
can now be used under any lighting con- 
ditions to make on-the-spot, photo-exact 
copies of anything that's printed, written 
or drawn. 


Goes where you go, sets up on table 
or desk. Easy, inexpensive to operate. 
Guaranteed. Write today for full details. 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


843 Coulter Street, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
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PRODUCTION MAN on McLouth Steel’s team is veteran steelman Ivor Bryn, shown 
observing strip mill operations; he helped McLouth pioneer its oxygen conversion process. 


7.2% of McLouth’s net tonnage pro- 
duction and (because stainless sells for 
far more than carbon steel) roughly 
32% of gross income. 
e As part of the transaction, GM 
agreed to buy at least 5% of its annual 
steel requirements from McLouth. 
¢ Cash Budget—With all this, Mce- 
Louth still had to show the lenders 
that it could handle the debt burden. 
Cudlip and a team of other financial 
whizzes drew up a cash flow projection 
(BW—Apr.28'56,p46) covering cash in- 
come and disbursements through the 
end of 1959. This cash budget included 
detailed sales and cost estimates. For 
loan repayment purposes, it treated the 
depreciation allowance as cash income. 
For example, if the company had $1- 
million net after taxes and scheduled 
$10-million depreciation, it would have 
$11-million that year toward paying off 
the debt. 

That’s how, after paying $8.75-mil- 
lion in principal and interest since 
1954, Cudlip was able three weeks ago 
to sign the checks for almost $10.7-mil- 
lion—though McLouth’s net in the last 
three years totaled only $1 5-million. 
¢ Cushion—On paper this would mean 
that when McLouth had paid all its 
long-term debt it would have used up 


much of its depreciation money and 
would have a hard time replacing plant 
or expanding. Cudlip’s answer: The 
new equipment will yield high enough 
profits to provide a financial cushion. 
He points to 1955 net—a record $8.1- 
million, $2.4-million ahead of the pre- 
vious high of $5.7-million in 1950. 

¢ Challenge—It’s when you look into 
the breakdown of the $105-million loan 
that you see the challenge that led Mc- 
Louth to pioneer the oxygen process. 

e Insurance companies took more 
than 55% of the total. 

e GM alone took 23.4% 
total—or $25-million in 54% 
tive participating preferred 
American Metal Products Co. 
$2-million of this stock. 

¢ Banks filled in the remainder— 
$14-million—for 33% secured notes due 
by the end of 1958. 

With auto company money involved, 
that meant the new facilities would 
have to produce the types of steel in 
chief demand by auto makers. McLouth 
would have to build a cold-roll mill, 
which turns out sheet steel for auto 
bodies. This would put McLouth in 
direct competition with steel industry 
giants. 

The big challenge, then, was to find 


of the 
cumula- 
stock. 
took 
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emergency requirements quickly 
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Now you can get rapid shipment from 
Cincinnati of many standard industrial 
grades of Formica in sheet and rod form. 


This fast action is made possible by Cus- 
tomer Stock Service, an important part 
of Formica-4, the complete laminated 
plastics service. The new program— 
manufacturing for stock inventory—was 
developed to meet your emergency re- 
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quirements quickly and to help keep 
your production lines running smoothly. 


For complete information on how Cus- 
tomer Stock Service and the other phases 
of Formica-4 can save you time and 
money, send today for your free copy 
of bulletin 584. Formica Corporation, 
subsidiary of American Cyanamid, 4660 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
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New Formica 


“customer stock service 


makes Formica 1% choice in laminated plastics 


2. Research 


3. Fabricating 
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LIMITED 


BARNSTORMING 
FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


Aboard trucks and trains, on loading docks, in 
retail stores—wherever they travel—Fort Wayne 
corrugated shipping containers campaign for 
your product. You benefit through colorful 
printing and effective display of your slogan, 
signature, trade mark or sales message. Put 
these seasoned sales campaigners on the road 
for safe, economical shipping—and to get out 
the vote for the things you sell. 


CorRuGATED Paper Company 


GENERAL OFFICES © FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 
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a faster and cheaper way to make steel. 
McLouth would have to gamble on 
relatively new and untested methods. 

¢ Lot for Its Money—So the core of 
the company’s entire steelmaking ex- 
pansion is equipment in which 99%- 
pure oxygen can be used, under special 
conditions, in the manufacturing proc- 
ess. 

In the conventional Bessemer 
method, compressed air is injected into 
the bottom of a vessel in which molten 
iron is to be converted to steel. In the 
oxygen process, the almost-pure oxygen 
is forced under high pressure into the 
top of the converter vessel. The result 
is cheaper, better steel. 

McLouth today pours about 600,000 
tons of steel annually from its three 
oxygen vessels at a cost equal to or 
lower than open-hearth steel. The com- 
pany got a lot for the money it put 
into the oxygen process plant opened 
in 1954, and its other new facilities. 
Cost of the new steelmaking capacity 
paid for by the $105-million loan works 
out to about $100 per ton of ingot 
capacity—against $250 per ton for an 
integrated plant, not using the oxygen 
process, built by another company at 
the same time. 
¢ Swelling Figures—McLouth’s sales in 
1955 hit a record $145-million, against 
1954's $59-million (the mighty 1955 
surge in auto sales accounted for most 
of this). Earnings were $4.53 per share 
in 1955, up from 66¢ in 1954. 

So far the current steel strike hasn’t 
affected McLouth’s operations. It took 
advantage of a union offer of a 30-day 
contract extension, making any addi- 
tional benefits in the new contract 
retroactive. 
¢ Pioneering Backwards—McLouth to- 
day operates three plants: Detroit makes 
mostly stainless steel; Trenton (Mich.) 
makes, melts, and hot-rolls steel; Gibral- 
tar (Mich.) cold-rolls steel. 

Most steel companies built steelmak- 
ing plants first, then put in rolling mills. 
But McLouth has integrated in a 
series of steps backward. Big Don Mc- 
Louth, an enthusiastic hunter and 
fisherman, got into steel in the 1920s, 
and in 1934 organized McLouth Steel 
to process slabs into rolled strips for 
sale to auto companies. His basic equip- 
ment was a single-stand, reversing roll- 
ing mill (“the old coffee grinder’’) of a 
type not used before in the U.S. steel 
industry. 

It cost only $350,000 originally and 
could operate comparatively cheaply— 
but getting it to function properly 
taxed both bankroll and _ patience. 
Eventually it did, thanks to a veteran 
steelman, Ivor Bryn (picture, page 72), 
whom McLouth hired to direct opera- 
tions. By that time the company was 
skating on thin financial ice—and that’s 
when Cudlip, who was vice-president 
and secretary of Packard Motor Co., 
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The Victor Flick that outdates 
all other calculators 


New Victor Automatic Printing Calculator 


Saves You Costly Man-Hours Because It’s 
Simpler, Easier, More Accurate To Use 


Here’s the greatest advancement in calculators in a decade. This ex- 
clusive Victor feature lets you multiply or divide with a gentle “Flick” 
of your finger. No mental counting. “Up” to multiply . . . “Down” to 
divide . .. middle position to add or subtract—and all automatically! 

The new Victor Calculator prints your figures on tape, just as you 
would write them. Automatic Constant lever holds figures for repeated 
division or multiplication. Exclusive Total Transfer button eliminates 
need for re-entering totals. 

Find out how much this Victor “Flick” can do for you—look under 
“V” for Victor in the adding machine section of your classified phone 
book or mail the coupon below. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., Chicago 18, Illinois a 


Send me brochure on the New Victor Automatic Printing Calcu- 
lator, showing all the features. 


Company 
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It’s almost like magic the way this all-purpose 
Tornado series 80 vacuum cleaner does the job. 
Generating 325 m.p.h. suction speeds, it makes short 
work of chips, dust, water and oil. The versatility 
will startle you! A slight twist of the motor unit and it 
converts to five different cleaners. No matter what 
your cleaning problems may be, if it is now done with 
air, brushes, brooms or rags, it can be done 
faster and better with Tornado, 


Write for Catalog 660 and an “in plant” 
demonstration now. 


Series 80 Vacuum 
Cleaner 





OCREWER ELECTRIC MFG. C0. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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came in as vice-president and treasurer 
to handle the financial side. 

In 1954, when McLouth died sud- 
denly of a heart attack, Cudlip became 
president, retaining also the treasurer- 
ship. Later Bryn became executive 
vice-president. Louis E. Moultane, 
with McLouth since 1928, became ex- 
ecutive vice-president for sales. 
¢ Money Man-—Since he came, Cudlip’s 
big job has been finding money to ex- 
pand. 

¢ In 1938, McLouth added a four- 
stand reversing cold mill and other 
equipment. Cudlip got the needed 
loans, paid them back through earnings. 

e In 1945, he financed a $1.7-mil- 
lion expansion for stainless steel manu- 
facture, again paid back out of earnings 
in a few years. 

¢ In 1947, with steel tightening, 
McLouth faced a cutoff of its supply 
of slabs, and had to go into steelmaking 
or go under. Its plant investment was 
then $2.8-million, long-term debt 
$350,000, net for 1947 $1.7-million. It 
needed $22.5-million to buy four elec- 
tric furnaces that would produce nearly 
600,000 tons of steel a year and make 
it the only steel company using electric 
furnaces exclusively for high-carbon as 
well as stainless steel. 

The auto industry wanted to keep 

McLouth handy. GM loaned $4-mil 
lion, Ford Motor Co. $2-million, Briggs 
Mfg. Co. and American Metal Prod- 
ucts $1-million each. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. put up $14.5-mib 
lion. 
e Eyes Forward—Though the 1953 
$105-million deal gave McLouth a debt 
big enough to scare almost anyone, 
Cudlip is still looking ahead to further 
expansion. Up to now the fortunes of 
McLouth—as well as some other steel 
companies—have risen and fallen with 
the auto industry, the largest single 
user of steel sheets and strip. 

Now Cudlip is pushing stainless steel 
development because it’s the one mar- 
ket in which McLouth might be able 
to gain a measure of independence from 
the auto industry. Cudlip and his col- 
leagues believe stainless has consider- 
able growth ahead—and they intend to 
grow with it. 

Auto makers take the largest share of 
all stainless strip produced, but poten- 
tially a much larger stainless market is 
believed to exist for sheet (which Mc- 
Louth also produces) used in food proc- 
essing equipment, restaurants, con- 
struction. 

One Cudlip project calls for explor- 
ing taconite (low-grade iren ore) re- 
serves through Ashland Mining Corp., 
of which McLouth owns 50%. But in 
steelmaking, stainless is the big thing. 
Cudlip reports: “When I asked my 
people recently what our next expan- 
sion should be, you know what they 
all said? More stainless capacity.”” END 
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Cellophane 
sells "em 
3 at a time! 


Sales need a needle? Here’s how to 
triple em: pack your product “3-in-1” 


with CELLOPHANE! 


There’s just nothing like it to spark 
that “might-as-well-take-several” mood 
in shoppers. 


AVISCO* cellophane shows, seals 
and SELLS. It lets folks examine 
what they're buying, yet keeps things 
clean. Printing on its jewel-like sur- 
face boasts your brand name brightly 
and sells your product’s virtues. 


What’s your pleasure? More sales 
for tobacco, candy, underwear, foods? 
Cash in on Avisco cellophane’s repu- 
tation as “best seller” for a thousand 
and one multiple-packaged items. 


American Viscose Corporation 
Film Division 

1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation 












































N.Y” 


To A BUSINESS that wants 


to grow: 
Put your new plant or office 
in “Upstate, N. Y.”’. . . on the 


doorstep of the nation’s great- 
est markets. 

For “Upstate, N. Y.”... from 
the Hudson River to Niagara 
Falls ...is one of the world’s 
leading business and indus- 
trial centers. 

Its people are mostly highly 
skilled workers who own their 
own homes and like to live 
here. Distribution is fast and 
cheap because the area is 
served by major airlines, rail- 
roads, the Barge Canal, the 
magnificent New York State 
Thruway, and soon, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

Electricity is plentiful and 
rates are low. Get the com- 
plete facts on powerful “Up- 
state, N. Y.” Drop a line to 
Earle J. Machold, President, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, New York. 





Highways, railroads, airlines and canals flow 
through the heart of the Niagara Mohawk 
system .. .“‘ Upstate, N. Y.”’ At left: The his- 
toric Mohawk Valley, part of the “Great 
Corridor” of trade which extends from the 
Atlantic Seacoast to the heart of America. 
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Do Training Programs Work? 


@ Harvard group suspects that company-imposed 
programs probably are ineffectual. 


@ Best thing, says Harvard, is to give employees a 
chance to forge ahead on their own. 


Companies on the lookout for ways 
to improve employee relations and pro- 
ductivity have been opening their doors 
and purses more and more to social 
scientists. Under this stimulus, the 
number of these specialists has fattened 
into a little industry pf its own that 
turns out all kinds of training and pro- 
ductivity programs designed to help 
business lick some of its biggest em- 
ployee problems. 

Now, Prof. Abraham Zaleznik of the 
Harvard Business School’s human rela- 
tions program has come up with some 
theories that threaten to jiggle, if not 
upset, the apple cart. 

In a recent report on work groups, 
Zaleznik says that most present com- 
pany productivity programs are prob- 
ably ineffectual; If permitted, work 
groups themselves can do a better job 
of assuring worker job satisfaction and 
productivity than almost any program 
imposed from above. 
¢ New Thinking—This jolt from such 
a reputable hall of learning may shake 
up quite a few managements that are 
heavily involved in improving their em- 
ployees. It undoubtedly will confirm 
the doubts of many executives as to how 
good their programs are. However, it 


doesn’t mean that the social scientists. 


are being shown the door. If anything, 
it means more business for them. 

The major point of his report, says 
Zaleznik, is that most industry work 
groups, though adjusted to their work 
situations, are operating at nowhere 
near capacity. Management's biggest 
job over the next few decades, he says, 
is not to develop projects for motivat- 
ing workers but to find out how to let 
them surge ahead on their own. And 
this, he says, means lots of new and 
very basic research on work groups at 
all levels. 
¢ The Reasons—There are all kinds of 
reasons given for this new romance be- 
tween business and the scholars. Gen- 
erally, they follow one of three lines: 

‘e With labor scarce, organized, and 
expensive, many managers worry more 
about their employees, their produc- 
tivity, and their satisfaction. 

e Management is becoming more 
flexible in its approach to these prob- 
lems, and feels it could use new insight 
into its principal asset: people. The 
scientists, on their part, have come to 
recognize men’s jobs as an overlooked 
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phase of human life, and see industry 
as a handy combination laboratory and 
source of funds. 

¢ The social sciences have just be- 
gun to reach the stage where they can 
be applied with predictable results. 
They offer an eventual payout on the 
time and efforts they involve, and so 
become an investment. 
¢ Nationwide—Other studies abound, 
too. In almost every major university or 
research center some form of social re- 
search into industry is either under way 
or getting organized. In a quick sam- 
pling you find: 

¢ The University of California 
(Berkeley) teaming up engineers and 
psychologists to analyze highly routine 
jobs to try to eliminate some of the 
deadly monotony. 

e The University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center studying pro- 
ductivity in scientific personnel. 

e Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology analyzing the decision-making 
process. 

¢ The American Institute for Re- 
search (Philadelphia) centinuing _ its 
leadership identification studies. 

e Yale’s Institute of Human Rela- 
tions working on the effects of automa- 
tion, electronic data processing, and 
mass production on employees at all 
levels. 

¢ Harvard’s Graduate Business 
School taking a close look at how in- 
formal social groups affect production, 
morale, and other factors. 

Companies, too, have a variety of 
programs under way. General Electric 
Co., American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), and 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for example, are 
immersed in research projects of their 
own, and other companies offer them- 
selves as guinea pigs to research groups. 
¢ New Interest—-What is happening, 
of course, is that as fuller concepts on 
how and why people react on the job 
become available, companies get inter- 
ested. Psychological tests and human 
relations training have now become 
popular tools and such companies as the 
Research Institute of America, Inc., 
Richardson Bellows Henry & Co., Inc., 
and Psychological Corp.—all of New 
York—as well as groups such as Pitts- 
burgh’s American Institute for Research 
have arisen to explain and apply the 
findings to management. So you see 
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the growth of another new manage- 
IN THE 1960s , ment service industry staffed largely 
oT’. ioe Ae with scholastic types acting as inter- 
preters and consultants. 
¢ Pros and Cons—While many new 
; concepts have been developed and tried 
A Cyclone - up to mete 8 the general trend has 
en to put the burden of keepin 
S500 MeGrees phot wit workers happy on mensgmndidaak 
— management-operated systems. So the 
Power Your CH / Harvard report, which intimates that 
> i , the wisest move is to leave employees 
alone, comes as a bit of a shocker. 
Right or wrong, the Harvard group’s 
findings will meet resistance. Most 
companies have a vested interest in their 
or as does every reseacher who 
elped devise them. Nevertheless, the 
Harvard group is going to find an 
audience. 
¢ Wrong Tree—Zaleznik bases his find- 
ings on studies by other investigators 
as well as on his own work with a ma- 
chine shop work group. In essence, he 
finds that work groups are socially very 
hardy organisms. If they are not inter- 
Simplified rendering of the fered with too much, he says, they al- 
ee eee ways manage to evolve an informal or- 
ganizational system that supplements 
management’s formal system, supplies 
ae both the emotional support and the 
' stimulation that its members need, and 


But youll ride cool behind which meets production requirements. 


Zaleznik, from what he sees, con- 

cludes that plenty of management train- 
a Johns-Ma nville Insulation ing and motivation programs are on the 
wrong track. Given a chance, he says, 


another example of how J-M anticipates the informal organization in a work 


roup does a better job of keeping work- 
the needs of our dynamic industrial age a Seckaaties 24 happy ed any 
Nearly every industrial advance brings new insulating arbitrary company system. a 
problems to Johns-Manville. Greater heat must be safely But that’s only the half of it,” say 
controlled . . . lower sub-zero temperatures must be main- fellow researchers, who think Zaleznik 
tained. But in every case, the goal is the same: better | is bringing out some basic and over- 
performance through more efficient temperature control. looked truths when he concludes that 
though work groups show great ability 


to adjust to various job situations, in 
doing so they tend to lose vitality. That 
is, they become “adjusted,” but 
“frozen” or static. The results are that: 
¢ Group members get little chance 
for personal or emotional growth. 
¢ Members get no chance to par- 
~ ticipate in the development of their 
+ J-M Insulation Contractors also keep pace . . . providing jobs or the economy, but are carried 
new techniques in the application of insulation to new and- | along passively. 
more complex equipment. In many ways, Johns-Manville ¢ Production meets minimum re- 
insulations contribute to America’s ever-expanding quirements, but adds up to only a por- 
economy and better way of life. For more information write Johns- tion of what it could be if work groups’ 
Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario, enthusiasm and creativity could . 
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To provide the new insulations required, scientists at the 
J-M Laboratory are engaged in a continuous research pro- 
gram. When developed, these insulations are manufactured 
with the care and skill acquired by J-M during its century of 
experience in producing quality insulating materials. Made 
from asbestos, diatomaceous silica and other essential 
ingredients, each brings maximum temperature control 
and fuel savings to the application for which it is designed. 


tapped. 
Johns-Manville sponsors ‘Meet the Press’ alternate Sundays on NBC-TV. We invite you to tune in, Right aw save Zeleznik relatively 


few people have a chance to get mean- 
Johns-Manville ingfully involved in industry. As tech- 
INSULATIONS nology increases, this situation is likely 


ployees realize it, they are ayy a 
Over the next few decades, he thinks, 
management's single biggest job will 
be loosening up this stiffness that 
keeps work groups idling along at half 


speed. END 
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P-K’ screws help Motorola 





General American’s Parker-Kalon Division 
helps Industry save assembly time—cut production costs 


To keep production costs low, the men at Motorola specify 
the best fasteners they can get—Parker-Kalon Self-tap- 
ping screws. That’s because they know the price paid for 
fasteners is a small fraction of assembly costs. Because P-K 
fasteners are precisely engineered and accurately fabri- 
cated, Motorola guards against assembly slowdowns, costly 
damage to the parts and reduces rejects. 
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More and more industries now specify Self-tapping 
screws—originated by General American’s Parker-Kalon 
Division. With the completion of Parker-Kalon’s new plant, 
more P-K fasteners will be available. Your P-K engineer 
specializes in helping firms reduce assembly costs. He’s at 
your service. Use him soon. 











Fabric 
helps 3M wheel 
a ol i Ss h off Wellington Sears fabric backs abrasive in 


3M's “PG” wheel 


the toughest jobs! 
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A wheei with more 

than a thousand “spokes” 

is revolutionizing the metal- 

polishing field. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 

Company takes sturdy cotton fabric, coats it 

with abrasive, cuts it into segments, to make 

the self-conforming “PG” wheel. “PG” really gets 

into the tight spots. It tackles odd shapes and polishes 

hard-to-handle surfaces prior to plating or painting, turning 

out more work at lower cost, on everything from bumper 

guards to bicycle rims to spotlight shells. And compared with 
conventional “set-up” wheels, the life of a “PG” is 

measured in hours, not minutes! 

The fabric in this product is just one of a long list provided to abrasives 
manufacturers and other major industries by Wellington Sears. 

Whether it’s to help develop new tools or new products, or help solve production 
problems in industries of all kinds, over a century of experience 

goes to work for you when you call on Wellington Sears. Why not keep us in mind 
whenever “working” fabrics —cotton or synthetic — come into the picture? 
For informative booklet, “Modern Textiles for Industry,” write Dept. C7. 
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For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, 
Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries “Ca 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.+ Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Detroit + Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco « St. Louis 
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Coping With High Temperatures 
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1. researchers working on things 
like rockets and new chemical plants 
are pushing temperatures up to such 
fantastic heights that they have gen- 
erated a nice little problem for them- 
selves—finding metals and alloys to 
contain temperatures that are 10 times 
hotter than the surface heat of the sun. 
¢ New Approaches—And the solution 
that seems most promising to them at 
the moment is apt to strike the layman 
as very strange indeed—making new 
metals out of non-metals—ammonia or 
hydrogen. But by squeezing the mole- 
cules of these substances so hard that 
they shrink in size, the scientists be- 


lieve they can change them into en- . 


tirely new substances with a new set of 
characteristics. 

This line of thought also leads the 
researchers to believe that by poking 
around many miles below the surface of 
the earth, they may. discover new 
metallic substances already formed by 
the enormous squeezing action of the 
earth’s crust. 

These were some of the approaches 
to the materials problems posed by 
high temperatures that were discussed 
at a 3-day symposium on the subject 
held late last month on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. 
About 640 scientists—including many 
from foreign countries—attended the 
meeting, sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of California and Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
¢ The Spur—The success of the scien- 
tists efforts to contain extreme heat 
will mean a lot to the government. The 
development of an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile depends on finding ma- 
terials that will withstand super high 
temperatures. And this defense need 


is the spur for much of the high tem- 
perature research that is being carried 
on today. 

But businessmen also have a big 
stake in this research. Right now there 
just isn’t any metal available that can 
withstand temperatures over 3,500 C. 
The temperature graph at the left 
shows the degree of heat the various 
metals now used by industry can with- 
stand. 

But even these metals are often not 
adequate for some of the jobs industry 
would like to do. None, for instance, 
can contain the 1-million-deg. heat 
needed to get atomic energy from hy- 
drogen—and this is hampering atomic 
fusion power development. 
¢ Industrial Applications—So any ma- 
terials developed for missiles could be 
adapted to a wide range of industrial 
processes. In addition to atomic power, 
these might include reduction of ores, 
preparation of pure metals, cracking of 
hydrocarbons, ation of nitrogen, and 
gasification of coal. Furnace materials 
with a higher melting point conceiv- 
ably might mean that aluminum and 
iron could be wrung out of their ores 
with far greater economy and certainly 
greater formant, 

Another possible — might 
be the synthesis of diamonds, an 
achievement that General Electric an- 
nounced last year (BW —Feb.19’55, 
p64). Because the GE technique has 
been declared secret by the Air Force, 
its discoverer Dr. H. Tracy Hall was 
allowed to make only the barest refer- 
ence to it at the Berkeley meeting. But 
he did say carbonaceous material is 
converted to synthetic diamonds in ap- 
paratus known as “the belt” under 
pressure of 1.6-million psi and a tem- 
perature of 2,500C and, he reports, 
it is reasonable to assume that once a 
high-temperature resistant material is 
made available, General Electric would 
be in an immediate position to pro- 
duce synthetic diamonds on a commer- 
cial scale instead of on a very limited | 
basis as at present. 
¢ Big Job—Dr. Hall, who is now a pro- 
fessor and director of research at Brig- 
ham Young University, feels sure new 
metals will eventually be developed by 
subjecting currently available substances 
to tremendous pressures. Ammonia, 
which at ordinary temperatures is a gas, 
already has been changed into a metal 
when put under 3-million psi. Other 
substances, he feels, can be expected to 
act in the same way. But before such 
things can be accomplished, there’s a 
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Just about everyone has heard about Cyclone Fence, because it is 
the most widely used property protection fence in the world. 


But shouldn’t you have all the information right at your finger- 
tips? You send the coupon. We'll send the information. 


 .. SS 2 2 a ee a 
USS CYCLONE FENCE 
Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 4-76 


Please mail me a copy of your Cyclone Fence booklet 
without charge or obligation. 


Only United States Steel Corporation manu- 
factures Cyclone Fence—accept no substitute. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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“ .. ceramics alone remain 
strong under high tempera- 
atures...” 


STORY starts on p. 83 


lot of pick and shovel research still to 
be done. And specialists from a number 
of fields—physics, chemistry, and me- 
tallurgy, in particular, will have to put 
their brains into the job. 

The high temperature that science 

is now seeking to conquer ranges up- 
ward from 2,000C—far higher than the 
os inside a blast furnace. 
. rt Run Prospects—It’s not sheer 
idleness to speculate in terms of such 
temperatures, either. Science already 
has learned how to generate heat of 
this magnitude. Nuclear reactors for 
high temperature reactions (up to 1,400 
C) already appear technically feasible. 
And_ Atomic Energy Commission 
spokesmen predict that once industry 
gets a taste of what such reactors can 
mean to manufacturing operations, the 
cry will be on for even higher tempera- 
tures. Some of the reactions that will 
immediately be involved include pro- 
duction of acetylene from natural gas, 
production of hydrocyanic acid from 
methane and ammonia. 

The enthusiasm with which more 
economic production of such materials 
is sure to be greeted as the reason why 
the problem of finding materials with a 
higher heat resistance is so urgent. 
Though the prospects for developing 
new materials in the long range are 
promising, the scientists conferring at 
the California symposium continually 
returned to the question of what could 
be done to make materials already in 
hand serve for the time being. Their 
discussions centered around ceramics, 
borides, carbides, refractory oxides, and 
cermets (materials composed of ceram- 
ics and metals). 
¢ Leading Candidate—At the moment, 
ceramics would appear to hold a slight 
edge over other candidate materials. 
Earl R. Parker, professor of physical 
metallurgy at Berkeley, noted that work 
on the development of new alloys has 
been discouraging on the whole. Alloys 
have certain limitations that the scien- 
tists have not been able to get around. 

And the cermets persist in retaining 
the worst characteristics of both cer- 
amics and metals when subjected to 
extraordinarily high temperatures. 

Ceramics alone remain strong under 
high temperatures. But they are ex- 
tremely brittle. Countless research 
hours have been spent in trying to 
make them tough and ductile at high 
temperatures—with little real success. 
¢ Hopeful Experiment—Parker  de- 
scribed one recent experiment that may 
point the way toward moving the 
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USAF fighters — RF-84F Thunderflashes —on Republic Aviation Corporation production line 


FIRST with the aircraft industry 


-e NIBROC TOWELS 


The Nation’s great air- 
craft companies use 
more Nibroc Towels in 
their washrooms than 
any other paper towel. 
It’s the same way with 
business, industry and institutions all 
over America. 
1, Nibroc Towels are tailor-made to fit 
your hands. 


2, Come from cabinet flat and ready 
to use instantly. 


3. Available in various sizes—in either 
white or tan. 


4, Only with Nibroc—can you get the 
exclusive TamMp®, which slashes main- 
tenance costs, ends washroom mess, re- 
duces fire hazard. Packs five times more 
waste in receptacle. 


5, Ask us to prove guaranteed savings 
with Nibroc “3-T Thrift Plan”—Towels, 
Tamp, Tissue. Lowest annual cost per 
employee. 


6, See Tamer in action! Ask your deal- 
er; he’s listed under Paper Towels in the 
Yellow Pages. Or write Dept. DN-7, 
Brown Co., 150 Causeway St., Boston 
14, Mass. 


SVT? 
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NEW NIBROC TAMP .. . Pull out towel. Step 
on pedal. Drop towel in chute. TAMP does the rest. 




















Gives you new down-hill braking, savings 
in the first automatic transmission designed 


ow, available in 2- and 2%-ton Chevrolet trucks 
N is a great new six-speed automatic truck trans- 
mission that’s head and shoulders above any auto- 
matic transmission available today on any truck 
— bar none. 


It’s Chevrolet’s POWERMATIC —designed and built by 
Allison, creator of famed Allison ToRQMATIC DRIVvEs. 


It’s the first heavy-duty automatic transmission 
designed specifically for trucks—makes every driver an 
expert. 


Absolutely different from any other truck transmission, 
it combines a built-in hydraulic retarding brake, torque 
converter, and matched gear set. 


Only POWERMATIC has an integrated torque 
converter-transmission team that multiplies engine 





torque (true measure of an engine’s working ability) 
up to 14.8 times. That means faster, easier going with 
bigger loads on steeper hills or rougher terrain. It’s a 
time-saver as all shifting is made with power on. 


With POWERMATIC all starts are made with the torque 
converter which then locks up for maximum fuel 
economy and efficiency for any run on or off the road. 


This relief from constant manual shifting makes the 
driver’s job easier and permits him to concentrate on 
the road instead of the gearshift. 


But only POWERMATIC has a built-in hydraulic 
retarding brake for down-hill braking. It’s based on the 
TORQMATIC BRAKE designed and built by Allison for 
mammoth off-highway trucks. On down-hill runs the 
engine braking is increased almost six times by the 
hydraulic retarder and the service brakes need only 








and driving ease 
specifically for trucks 


be used to snub around curves or bring the vehicle toa 
complete stop. 


What’s more, POWERMATIC slashes maintenance 
expense because there are no bands to adjust—in fact, 
there are no adjustments to be made. 


And POWERMATIC brings new snap and sparkle 
to Chevrolet truck operation because it gives new get- 
up-and-go. 

Your Chevrolet dealer can give you full information on 
POWERMATIC advantages. See him today—he’ll tell 
you what it can mean to you in dollars and cents. 


A quick touch of a finger and your 
hardest work is done automatically 


Allison Division of General Motors 
( A | Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


S| TORQMATIC DRIVES 
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a Production-right 


PLANT SITE CAN MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE IN YOUR FAVOR 


When they’re located right, new plants mean pro- 
duction-for-profit! Whether your best customers are 
plants or people, the lion’s share is in B&O’s Land of 
Big Opportunity. 30 of the nation’s 52 top industrial 
areas east of the Mississippi—and // of the first 15 
Standard Metropolitan Markets—directly served 
by B&O! 


Convenience to such markets is your dividend, 
when you select an UNUSUAL site, suited to your needs. 
See sites on the ground...or at your desk, with modern 
airviews plus 3-dimensional color. Ask our man! 


SPECIAL STUDY You can reach him at: 
“Look where a site Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
is production-right"’ New York 4 Phone: Digby 4- 1600 
(ON REQUEST FROM Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
B&O RAILROAD Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnboar 1-2900 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantlydoing things —better! 
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. . . the materials hurdle 
isn't stopping the scientists 
from trying to raise tem- 


peratures...” 
STORY starts on p. 83 


brittleness from ceramics when they 
encounter high temperatures: 

Ice, immersed in isopentane, was held 
at —1C with a heavy weight on it. 
After 24 hours, the weight caused no 
change in the ice. Isobutyl aclohol was 
then added to the isopentane. And the 
ice failed—changed its state from a solid 
to a liquid—in 40 minutes. 

However, when a chemical com- 
pound, trade-named Aerosol OT, was 
added to the isopentane under the same 
conditions, the ice appeared to become 
ductile. As Parker put it: “The ice be- 
gan to flow slowly and bent through 
an angle of 15 deg. in 24 hours.” 

This presents a strong hope for cer- 
amics. Some similar compound, added 
to the basic ceramic ingredients, pos- 
sibly could give comparable ductility to 
ceramics at high temperatures. And ex- 
periments along this line certainly 
should help to throw some valuable 
light on the physical properties of 
ceramic materials. 

At the moment, though, this is the 
only bright prospect for adapting cur- 
rently available materials for high tem- 
perature use. Says one researcher: 
“Science has a long trip ahead before 
it satisfactorily answers the high tem- 
peratures materials problem.” 
¢ Raising Temperatures—But the ma- 
terials hurdle they have yet to clear 
isn’t stopping the scientists from trying 
to raise temperatures even higher. In 
addition to discussing materials prob- 
lems, those gathered at the Berkeley 
conference also considered how to gen- 
erate and sustain high temperatures, 
and also how to utilize them. 

Experimental use of the sun as a 

heat source has so intrigued physicists 
that it’s becoming increasingly difficult 
to find a war surplus searchlight. The 
concave reflectors and carriages, with 
the lighting element removed, have 
been converted to excellent solar fur- 
naces. 
e Solar Furnace—The solar furnace, 
only one of several varieties of so-called 
image furnaces, have serious limitations. 
It can be used only when the sun is 
shining and it yields its energy only over 
a very small area. Joseph Farber of 
General Electric pointed out that the 
120-in. aluminum parabolic reflector 
operated by Convair at San Diego—the 
biggest solar furnace yet built—offers an 
image only 0.34 in. in diam. 

Physicists have succeeded in develop- 
ing many other techniques for generat- 
ing high temperatures. Such relatively 
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Three Enterprising Companies Show How You Can... 
Eliminate a Big Expense in 


copy originals up to 46 inches 


i Prt With Revolutionary Copyflex 
a One-Writing Method! 


Everywhere, alert firms like those described here are simplifying and 
speeding everyday business operations with the revolutionary one- 
writing method made possible by modern Copyfiex copying machines. 
You surely can, too! 

With Copyflex, you write basic information only once—the entire 
series of varied copies needed to complete any systematized business 
operation are mechanically reproduced from the original. You elimi- 
nate the big cost and delay for retyping or rewriting constant informa- 
tion from one form to another. This frees personnel for other important 
work, gives you tighter control of operations, saves thousands of dollars. 

Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical — letter-size 
copies cost less than a penny each for materials. Copyfiex will fit 

~The Best Feeds, Inc. famed for its “family of quality products,” readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today — it can mean 
eee en an accounting per wor important savings of time and money for you! 


New entries are posted on ori of cum 


and copies are mechanically 
the expense, loss of time, or inaccuracies of manual copying. 


(BRUNING custo 


Copies anything t ‘ 
written, printed or n 
on —t translucent 
poper — in seconds. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
In Caneda: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Ltd., 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept.72-E 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


Please send me information on the Copyfiex process and machines. 
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PACKAGED POWFR 


These five all-climate Packettes, the standard 
package power plant for all types of ground 
service equipment, provide output from 34 to 
220 hp, in combination with that dependability 
which has made Continental aircraft engines 
pilots’ first choice. Automatically governed by 
the applied load, for any specific application. 
These power plants offer wide interchangeability 
of parts with the basic models from which they 
are developed. Those with prospective need for 
compact, dependable power, engineered to 
operate under equatorial heat or at 65° below 
zero, are invited to write for information. 





2-cyl. 34 hp. 


4-cyl. 110 hp. 


PE-150 
6-cyl. 175 hp. 








Continental Motors {[orporation 


Aircraft fng ne Divisio y 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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“ will engineers be able 
to deal with extreme tem- 
they’re 


peratures when 


available? .. . 
STORY storts on p. 83 
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familiar devices as the carbon arc, con- 
centrated arc discharge, electrical re- 
sistance and induction heat, and nuclear 
reactors all are capable of generating 
super high temperatures. 

¢ Duration—Some of these devices will 
sustain an optimum heat indefinitely. 
The pressurized water reactor, for in- 
stance, can maintain 450F for any 
length of time. Others hit their maxi- 
mum temperature for only the tiniest 
fraction of a second. A device developed 
at the Air Force Research Center at 
Cambridge, Mass., achieves a tempera- 
ture of 250,000C—for a millionth of a 
second. This fantastic heat is accom- 
plished by passing electric current 
through helium at pressures around 30 
atmospheres (30 times the pressure of 
air at sea level). 

¢ Engineer's Role—The pace of de- 
velopments in the high temperature 
field may well be set by the country’s 
engineers. The scientists have a good 
chance of licking the technical problems 
involved. But will the engineer be 
equipped technically, temperamentally, 
and intellectually to deal with extreme 
temperatures and the new materials 
they necessitate? 

This question was posed inferentially 
by Dr. Wolfgang Finkelnburg, head 
of research at Siemens-Schuckertwerke, 
one of Germany's biggest electrical 
manufacturers. He illustrated how the 
engineer would have to redirect his 
thinking by pointing to the behavior of 
nitrogen at increasing temperatures. 
Nitrogen undergoes a molecular change 
at 7,000C, a thermal disassociation of 
molecules at 12,000C, a double ioniza- 
tion at 20,000C, and a predominance of 
free electrons at 30,000C. Such changes 
in state are radical, change nitrogen 
from a gas that is an excellent insulator 
to a thermal plasma (a state midway be- 
tween solid and liquid) that is an ex- 
cellent electrical conductor. The change 
is so radical that Finkelnburg says it 
justifies a completely new concept of 
thermal plasma—as a fourth state of 
matter, alongside gases, liquids, and 
solids. 

The temperatures involved in chang- 
ing the state of nitrogen or other ma- 
terials range from 4,000C to 50,000C. 
This expands almost tenfold the tem- 
perature range now understood by the 
engineer. And it brings him into touch 
with the kind of theroretical thinking 
that you find now only among astrophy- 
sicists. END 
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a combination... for game! 
laminated plastics ...a combination of properties for trouble-shy designers 


When a man goes a-hunting for a material for a specific 
application, he wants one that satisfies his own combi- 
nation of property requirements . . . and is easy to machine. 
Synthane laminated plastic is just the material—plenty 
of good mechanical, electrical, electronic and chemical 
properties ...combined with excellent machining and fab- 
ricating characteristics. 


Synthane terminal insulators must meet high prop- 
erty and machining standards. They must have high 
dielectric strength in a machinable insulator, good 
moisture resistance, excellent arc resistance, good 
heat resistance and mechanical strength. This insu- 
lator and similar parts can be fabricated at the 
Synthane plant with no waste, no problems to the 
purchaser, 
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ec nica ++. send for complete catalog and fabricating data. 
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DIELECTRIC STRENGTH HIGH STRENGTH-TO- 
WEIGHT RATIO 
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SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 












S. J. KINNEY 
PACKAGING ENGINEER 


is one of many in Kennedy's Mile 
Long Line of Men and Machines 
devoted to packaging the products 
of industry. 


If you have a packagi pootion 
Kennedy has talent for sale... 
talent to improve your peaeee 
or lower its costs... or . 


Call Mr. Kinney, CEntral 6-5445 
or visit him at Room 311 of the 
Daily News Building. He'll give 
your em prompt attention 

as will any of the Kennedy offices. 
Check the yellow pages for the 
branch nearest you. 


Kennedy 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO., IN 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
PACKAGING ENGINEERS IN SEVENTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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.«» BECAUSE | 
THE CONSOLETT IS 
SMOOTH AND HANDSOME — 
Improves office appearance. [ 


GETS AROUND " 
From stability to mobility at | 
the touch of a toe. PC 


SAFE 


.. . for any office machine. No 
tip — no shake. 


re, Write for prices and literature. 


» WIOLPER stEeL PRODUCTS CORP. 


320 Pilgrim Road 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 
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In Research 


Air Force Probes the Jet Stream 
To Aid the Coming Jet Airliners 


A specially trained team of Air Force scientists, technicians, and 
pilots from the Air Research & Development Command has started 
a new study of the jet stream, a fast-moving “river of air” that flows 
around the world from west to east and passes over the U.S. at 
altitudes of 25,000 ft. to 40,000 ft. 

Basic purpose of the study is to obtain scientific facts about the 
jet stream: How fast it moves, how it changes its altitude, course, 
and direction. Once it gets these facts, the Air Force plans to seek 
methods of predicting the jet stream’s movements. 


Canada Promises Its Industry a Look 


At a New Gas Turbine Locomotive 


Canadian industry has been promised a look at the experimental 
coal-fired gas turbine locomotive that is being developed at McGill 
University. Canada’s Minister for Mines, George Prudham, made 
the promise when he asked the Canadian House of Commons for 
another $100,000 to keep the McGill project going this year. 

McGill researchers have now completed test runs of the turbine, 
and by the end of this year will be in a position to hold a sym- 
posium to show the new locomotive to private industry. 


Standards Bureau Finds New Way 
To Look Into Depths of the Atom 


The National Bureau of Standards has just come up with a new 
way to probe more deeply into the fundamental properties of 
atoms. It has developed a technique for capturing and storing large 
numbers of highly reactive molecular fragments at temperatures 
near absolute zero (—459.6F). 

Science has known for several years that molecular fragments 
(called unstable atoms or free radicals) existed momentarily in 
flames and hot gases. Now NBS is able to trap the fragments when, 
due to electrical discharge, they're in ah excited state and able to be 
studied through optical spectroscopes. 


Not-So-Tranquil Psychiatrists 
Warn Anew on Tranquillizers 


Harried executives who have been gulping the new tranquillizing 
drugs to relieve job tensions got fresh warning of danger this week. 

The medical profession, already alarmed about the wide, often 
uncontrolled use of the drugs (BW—Jun.30'56,p78), was backed up 
by the American Psychiatric Assn. APA, speaking for 9,300 prac- 
ticing psychiatrists, said wide use of the drugs by the public is 
medically unsound and constitutes a public danger. 
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Mr. Lloyd A. Johnson, President, National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. 


Without vigorous competition, progress falters 


Industrial rivalry is a healthy American tradition 
that benefits us all. Competition invariably produces 
a better product, often for less, and at the same time 
broadens and strengthens the market. 


Manufacturers that succeed and become leaders are 
those that excel as competitors. This means manage- 
ment that has vision—that anticipates market and 
customer needs. It means, literally, designing and 
manufacturing tomorrow’s products today. 


Over one billion oil seals for America’s cars, trucks, tractors, rail- 
way equipment, aircraft, machinery and household appliances. 


NATIONAL OIL SEALS 


Our Company is one of industry’s leading sources 
of oil seals. This position has been earned competi- 
tively, by developing better oil seals, selling them 
fairly, and providing outstanding technical service. 


We have always sought to anticipate, and to express 
our trust in America’s industrial expansion by ac- 
tions. Currently we are enlarging our plants, adding 
manufacturing capacity and quadrupling our prod- 
uct research and engineering effort. 


(4 PRESIDENT 


National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. Plants: Van Wert, Ohio; Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California 


General Offices: Redwood City, California 
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Gold Cage for a Busy Atom 
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HE MAN in the boiler shop (oppo- 
T Site page) is spinning solid gold 
sheet on a turret lathe, using an old axe 
handle as a tool. He’s making a lining 
for a stainless steel boiler. Paradoxically 
the solid gold bottle is the cheapest 
material engineers could find for the 
job they had in hand. 

Chis particular boiler will hold—for 
years on end—a violently corrosive hot 
olution of fissionable uranium phos- 
phate salts. The gold bottle will go 
into the core of an experimental power 
reactor at Los Alamos Scientific Labo- 
ratory. From the test, the Atomic 
Energy Commission hopes to glean 
cnough data to design a practical port- 
ible power source for isolated military 
é utposts 
* Homogeneous—The reactor, one of 
the LAPRE (Los Alamos Power Re- 
ctor Experiment) series, is what atomic 
power men call a homogeneous fuel 
type. Its fuel, enriched uranium, is 

it in the usual metallic form, but is 
combined chemically in a soluble salt. 
When the salt is dissolved in water, 
which is an excellent moderator (or 
neutron speed controller), it sustains 

chain reaction that produces heat. 
Che boiler generates steam in water- 
filled coils of tubing immersed in the 
salt solution. 

The AEC believes that homogeneous 
eactors hold considerable promise as 
power generators. They are essentially 
imple, and inherently stable. They 
have the fewest parts, the most ac- 


GOLD CORE is lowered into the heavy 
stainless steel pressure vessel. 
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Boilermakers turn goldsmith for the AEC’s latest 
experiment in homogeneous fuel reactors. Boiler 
is lined with gold to prevent corrosion by uranium 
phosphate solution. Worker (left) is welding sheets 
of the precious metal to make the special lining. 
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CORRUGATED boxes stand up through freezing 
—greet roving eyes with brand name sell 


Put boxes of cut-up chicken in a freezer 
for months on end, and the chicken 
comes out good as new. But how about 
the boxes? Can they take prolonged 
cold, penetrating dampness? Experi- 
ence proves they can—corrugated 
boxes, that is. 

In this newest way to sell chicken— 
by the parts—family-size quantities are 
packed in corrugated shipping con- 
tainers, stacked in the freezer, and 
frozen. There they stay, for a few weeks 
or several months, till they're unpacked 
for sale at the store or supermarket. 

Corrugated is especially valuable in 
this application because freezing can’t 
split, crack, ot weaken the fibers. It’s 
flexible enough to yield slightly under 


stress. And the tiny insulating columns 
of air between the corrugations pre- 
vent untimely thawing once the boxes 
come out of storage. 

Of all packaging materials, only 
corrugated combines the additional 
advantages of light weight and low- 
cost printing on the sides. Boxes 
do double duty when they help 
sell the brand name to the several 
hundred people who usually see 
them. In fact, color printing on cor- 
rugated boxes is one of the cheapest 


forms of advertising you can buy. 

The countless advantages of corru- 
gated are being discovered by more 
and more businessmen every day. Have 
you discovered them yet? Call your 
nearby boxmaker. He's listed in your 
classified telephone directory under 
“Boxes—Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N,. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED = 


LANGSTON [() 





“...a@ simple, compact reac- 
tor that generate 
enough power to run a radar 
outpost 


can 


STORY starts on p. 94 


cessible type of fuel, and a built-in 
safety valve. If the reaction gets too 
hot, the uranium salt solution boils, 
creating steam, which is a poor mod- 
erator. The steam thus slows the fis- 
sion reaction rate, and prevents a 

“runaway.” On the other hand, a 

solid fuel reactor requires complex con- 
trol systems, designed to “fail safe,” pro- 
viding split second shutdown in order 
to prevent overheating and warping 
or melting of fuel elements. 
* Reprocessing~The AEC’s first ho- 
mogeneous reactor experiment, called 
HRE-1, used a sulphate salt instead of 
a phosphate solution, so it didn’t need 
a gold lined stomach to digest its fuel. 
HRE-1 ran for two years, was disassem- 
bled late last year to make room for the 
second experiment, which will also use 
urany! sulphate as a fuel. HRE-2 may 
be one of the first reactors to realize 
another of the advantages inherent in 
the homogeneous reactors—the possibil- 
ity of continuous fuel reprocessing. 
Since the fuel is in liquid form, the con- 
taminating fission products from the 
chain reaction can be removed while 
the unit is operating. 

Rut for portable power plants, the 
Los Alamos investigators are not in- 
terested in reprocessing fuel on the 
spot. They want a simple, compact re- 
actor that can generate enough power 
to run a radar outpost or observation 
station, with plenty of time between 
refuelings. 

The LAPRE reactors use phosphate 
solutions because they are likely to be 
more stable under conditions of high 
irradiation. And it’s possible to get a 
higher concentration of uranium with 
phosphate salts than with sulphate so- 
lutions. That means the reactor core 
can be smaller. 
¢ Corrosion—The trouble is phosphate 
salts corrode every known metal and 
alloy except gold and platinum. So, to 
get a corrosion-proof boiler, designers 
chose the cheaper of the two metals. 
For the tricky fabrication job, the Los 
Alamos lab called on the relatively 
small (800 employees) Nooter Corp., 
of St. Louis, specialists in custom 
fabricating jobs, such as stainless stecl 
oe vats, pharmaceutical produc- 
tion equipment, and pressure vessels. 

Gold fabricating on such a large scale 
was virtually without precedent for in- 
dustrial equipment. Handy & Harman, 
the New York company that supplied 
the. 30 Tb. of gold sheet used in the 
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“Design it better—make it better” has long been the guid- 
ing principle at Borg-Warner. In line with this concept of 
progress, B-W constantly seeks to improve existing prod- 
ucts and to develop new ones. 


Among the notable products recently introduced by 
Borg-Warner are a new-type clutch for heavy-duty ma- 
chines; Cycolac®, a remarkable new plastic of many uses; 
a new cement-type building material lighter in weight and 
with better insulating qualities than concrete or brick; an 
advanced automotive oil cooler; new pumping equipment 
for handling liquid oxygen; new pumps for nuclear reac- 
tor operations; new gas-fired home heating equipment; 
new electro-hydraulic servo valves for control systems of 
aircraft and guided missiles; new axial flow blowers spe- 
cially designed for aircraft, industrial and mobile appli- 
cations; and many others. 


In addition, special B-W research groups are currently 
engaged in the development and testing of such impor- 
tant projects as a new type automatic transmission for 
heavy-duty trucks; a sonic oil well drill; power gear shift- 
ing units for off-the-road earth-moving equipment. 


In these and other fields Borg-Warner is expanding for 
the future, applying its special skills and broad experience 
in research, engineering, production and management to 
continue benefiting almost every American every day. 


i BORG-WARNER 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
_ President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company | 





NE OF THE ADVANTAGES of a diversified com- 
pany such as ours is the economy possible 
through centralizing certain functions, such as 


of the company. 


A less obvious cost advantage can result from standardizing various 
factors entering into the manufacture of what appear to be widely diverse 
products. In our Central Standards Program, which is a function of our 
Central Engineering Department, we have concentrated mainly in two 
areas: materials, and design practices. 

Materials standardization is not easy for us because we make so many 
different kinds and types of products. But results more than justify the 
considerable study and effort required. Take, for example, a common item 
such as studs. We had been using, in all our divisions and for all our products, 
one hundred fifty different sizes and types of studs. That has now been 
reduced to just twenty-five, with obvious savings both in purchasing and 
stock handling. The same principle applies to nuts, bolts and other fasteners, 
bushings, and an almost endless list of hardware items. 

Setting standards for design practices also pays off for us. As you know, 
different engineers use different symbols for dimensioning, finish marks, 
abbreviations, etc., depending on where they went to school or where they 
have worked previously. It is easy for one man to misinterpret a drawing 
made by another man using a different engineering “‘dialect’’—and this can 
be very costly in time and materials. Through standardizing on symbols, 
we have reduced almost to zero the chance for this kind of misunderstanding. 

We feel that one of the main reasons why our Central Standards Program 
has been productive is that standards are never issued by edict. They are 
worked out with the full agreement of each manufacturing division, and the 
yardstick against which each suggested standard is measured is very simple: 
Will it really lower costs, without lowering quality? 


* * * 


Automatic remote control of operations in the gas industry is making rapid strides. 
For example, our Rockwell-Nordstrom valves, with electric or hydraulic operators, 
can now be arranged to close automatically should a break occur in a gas pipe 
line. And with the new Rockwell Telepilot, the pressure at any pressure control 
regulator—even miles away—can be adjusted up or down from a central location. 


* * * 


In the American Pavilion at the gigantic Paris Fair, the Do-It-Yourself section 
was completely equipped with our Delta Power Tools. A total of eleven different 
Delta woodworking and metalworking tools were under power and were demon- 
strated to thousands of prospective European “‘do-it-yourself”’ enthusiasts. 
~ + * 

The prevention of contamination in nuclear processes has made necessary 
new standards of process and manufacturing quality control. An example 
is the new “clean room”’ of our subsidiary, Edward Valves, in which atomic 
power valves are assembled and tested. Here temperature, humidity and 


air filtration are so accurately controlled that the room is actually cleaner 
than a hospital operating room. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH &, PA, 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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purchasing, which are common to all divisions | 








tank, says it knows of no other gold 
structure of comparable size. A Handy 
& Harman engineer told BUSINESS WEEK 
that his company has received a number 
of inquiries about gold for chemical 
processing a but when the 
expense was figured up, the ideas eva 

orated. The gold used in the LAPRE. 
veactor cost $14,140. 

¢ Welding Job—To be leakproof, the 
reactor core had to be fabricated from 
solid material, since it’s virtually im- 
oo to gold plate a surface without 
leaving microscopic pores. The gold 
sheet, in relatively narrow strips about | 
1/100 of an inch thick, had to be 
welded together to make tight joints. 
The welding problem sent Nooter en- 
gineers to the library and on a general 
search for knowhow among jewelers 
and other workers in precious metal. 

Nooter ended up making the bottle 
in three parts—a simple cylinder capped 
at each end by a derby shaped gold 
bowl. To size the parts after welding, 
the whole structure was mounted on 
a mandrel and spun on heavy metal- 
working lathes. A wooden axe handle, 
in the hands of a worker, turned out 
to be the most effective forming 
tool. Metal tools would have ripped the 
gold. 

After the three parts were complete, 
they were welded together and the 
whole structure tested for leakage with 
a supersensitive helium mass spectrom- 
eter—a detector that will sniff out a 
hole so tiny that it will let pass 
only one cubic centimeter of gas in 30 
years. 

Of course, the paper-thin gold shell 
is not in itself a pressure vessel. It is 
backed up by a stainless steel tank, 
weighing about a tun. The gold shell 
is fitted inside the stainless tank; the 
working pressure of 750 Ib. expands 
tight against the steel walls. According 
to a Nooter engineer, it will end up as 
“tight as a coat of paint.” 
¢ Tubes—Forty-four gold-covered tubes 
carry water into the reactor core, 
where it is heated and discharged as 
steam. Sealing the tube entries ay ed 
one of the toughest jobs on the re- 
actor. Special gold tubular gaskets 
were made to surround each water tube 
where it passes through the heavy 
stainless steel cover. 

When the reactor checks out as 
completely tight, it will go to the Uni- 
versity of California Scientific Labora- 
tory at Los Alamos for operational 
testing. There it will generate up to 
2,000 kw. of heat power. The AEC 
won't generate electricity with it. 

The tank promises one odd switch 
on the alchemists’ old dream. After the 
gold lined tank has operated for a year 
or two, atomic physicists say, part of 
its gold lining will have changed to 
mercury because of the intense bom- 
bardment from nuclear particles. enp 
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Today's telephone 
depends on more de- 
pendable, “miniatur— 
ized" assemblies. 
Better performance, 
reduced costs... 
these are the key~ 
notes of "Practical 
Miniaturization". 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
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Ruggedness Built In 
Makes 
Wagner Stand Out 





) 


Equipment Gives Longer Life —Reduces 
Down-Time and Repair Cost 


Rugged is the word for Wagner 
tractor equipment, built to keep 
productive time way up and 
maintenance costs way down. 
Hundreds of loading, digging 
and materials handling jobs 
around industrial plants can be 
handled quickly and economi- 
cally with one tractor and the 
‘mary versatile attachments 
Wagner offers. See the rugged 
features of Wagner tractor 
equipment today and you'll see 
why its become No. | in Ameri- 


ca by a wide, wide margin. 












Use the Wagner backhoe 
to slash labor costs 
and increase profits. 
‘eal for sewer, 
gas or power 
trenches and 

hundreds of 
© other digging 
jobs. 





| 


WAGNER IRON WORKS, 1905 S. Ist sr. Deot.1308 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 


Send me complete information on Wagner 
Tractor Equipment for a 


eeedeboces tractor. 4 
(moke) i 
Nome 
Company 4 
Address 
City State ' 


“WAGHER GUILT" MEANS 
“SaerteR Sulit’ FeR OVER tes YEARS 
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Cutting Piggybacks’ Roadblocks 


Low tunnels that have blocked piggy- 
back truck-rail shipments on many im- 
portant runs now may be conquered by 
“Lodapto,” ACF Industries, Inc.'s new, 
low freight car. Ten inches lower than 
the standard flatcar and weighing only 
52,000 Ib. compared to the usual 80,000 
Ib., the “Lodapto” rides no more than 





A new machine that makes hot coffee 
one cup at a time at a push of a but- 
ton is being installed in planes of 


American Airlines and other carriers. 
Manufactured by the Dav-Lo Co., of 
Los Angeles, the unit holds a reservoir 


32 in. above the rail when loaded. 


The new car is 38 ft. long and fea- 
tures fixed axles, roller bearings, and rub- 
ber draft gear. End loading is effected 
by self-contained bridge plates that ride 
in a vertical position. The car’s lighter 
weight, says ACF, will mean a lower 
price tag. 


of filtered water, which is automatically 
heated and mixed with a liquid coffee 
concentrate. Press two other buttons 
and the machine will dispense hot or 
cold water by running water through 
either a heater or a container of dry 
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New Westinghouse Elevator Control 
Ends Annoying “Door-Scare’ Forever 


Delighted passengers in heavy-traffic buildings report complete confidence in 
Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators with exclusive new TRAFFIC SENTINEL: 


,The last objection to heavy-duty operator- 
less elevators has been overcome once and 
for all by exclusive New Westinghouse 
TRAFFIC SENTINEL.This remarkable ele- 
vator door control forever eliminates fright- 
ening, irksome, premature door-closing 
movements which can startle passengers. 


Proved By Water Glass Test 


New TRAFFIC SENTINEL holds car and 
corridor doors completely motionless while 
passengers are entering or leaving. 

Gone is any trace of passenger anxiety, 
worry or “door-scare:’ TRAFFIC SENTINEL 
with its “electronic hand” is far more effi- 
cient than the most highly trained operator. 


There is positively no movement of 
the open doors—a full glass of water 
held next to them will not spill a drop. 


Invisible Beams Control Doors 


Invisible infra-red beams “‘watch” passen- 
ger movement and synchronize door clos- 
ings automatically according to traffic flow. 
They adjust door-open time differently for 


passengers entering and leaving the car 
and close doors only after the last passen- 
ger passes safely through. 


Cuts Door-Open Time 


TRAFFIC SENTINEL not only inspires 
complete confidence among passengers but 
speeds traffic movement by eliminating all 
unnecessary door-open time. 

If you are thinking of new building or 
modernization, we'd like to show you 
TRAFFIC SENTINEL and discuss elevator- 
ing in general. Call our nearest office today. 


Westinghouse Elevators 
WATCH WESTINGHOUSE! 


COVER THE CONVENTIONS ON CBS TV AND RADIO 
5-98717A 
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THE BIG WIND 


Now available nationally: a complete line 
of large-diameter high-capacity Center- 
Lock Ajirotors designed to meet the most 
rugged requirements of today’s major 
producers of air-moving equipment. 

The advanced engineering behind this 
new Torrington development is responsible 
for half a million design variations of 

air impellers contributing to the whirlwind 
success of products valued at nearly 


4 billion dollars a year... Quite a breeze! 


THE 


TORRINGTON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA: OAKVILLE. ONTARIO 





ice. It can be adapted to dispense soups 
and soft drinks as well. Dav-Lo is now 
beginning to install the machine in in- 
dustrial plants. 





Smudgeless Change 


Not even white-gloved hands pick 
up a smudge when changing “Twin 
Pak” typewriter ribbons in Royal Type- 
writer Co.’s 1957 portables. The rib- 
bon comes wound on two plastic cov- 
ered spools. The typist’s hands don’t 
touch the ribbon itself when inserting 
the spools in a new style carrier. Royal’s 
Quiet DeLuxe 1957 model typewriter 
is priced at $122.50; the “Twin Pak” 
ribbons of Egyptian cotton sell at $1.85. 
They'll be in national distribution by 
early September. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Information is stored and sorted in a 
new device developed by the National 
Bureau of Standards for government 
use. Information-filled microfilm frames 
are stored 10,000 to a sheet. When data 
are needed, requests are fed in on a per- 
forated tape. The machine then selects 
the frames in the desired order and is- 
sues enlarged reprints. 

a 
Magic messages for mail advertising are 
possible with a new invisible printing 
ink suitable for bond and _ colored 
papers. Made by A. August Tiger of 
New York, the ink is visible when wiped 
damp, disappears again when it dries. 
Tiger also markets invisible ink for writ- 
ing, in $1 and $2 bottles. 

. 
All graphic arts processes can now use 
one interchangeable gray contact screen 
to break up continuous tone copy for 
lithography and photo engraving. Be- 
fore, different screens were needed for 
the various techniques. Caprock De- 
velopments, New York, makes the “Uni- 
versal” in a full range of sizes and rul- 
ings. Price for an 11-in. x 14-in. screen 
with 85 rulings per inch is $44.23. 
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save up to 90% 


On 





lubricating costs | 
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ALEMITE OIL-MIST 
AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION 





multiplies bearing life...cuts product spoilage 
--.boosts machine output in almost every industry! 


Alemite Oil-Mist Automatic Lubrication brings remark- 
able savings ... in lubricants, man-hours, bearing life, and 
decreased product spoilage. 

Alemite Oil-Mist atomizes oil into mist —distributes it 
through tubing to bearings—bathes all bearing surfaces 
with a cool film of clean oil. Maintains uniform oil film on 
plain and anti-friction bearings, gears and chains— despite 


variations in load, temperature or speed. Amazingly sim- 
ple, continuous and fully automatic . .. Alemite Oil-Mist 
eliminates the waste and uncertainties of the “human ele- 
ment” in lubrication. 

Let us show you how Alemite Oil-Mist provides more 
efficient, foolproof lubrication, at lower cost! Mail coupon 
below for a graphic demonstration! 


8 Advantages of the ALEMITE OIL-MIST System 


1. Continuous Lubrication—Constantly deposits fresh, clean 
film of oil on all surfaces of all bearings in the system. 


2. Fully Automatic Lubrication—Can start and stop with oper- 
ation of machine switch. 


3. Elimination of Guesswork—No bearing can be over-looked, 
nor over-lubricated! Every bearing picks up only as much Oil- 
Mist as it needs. 


4. Reduction of Bearing Temperatures— Acts as bearing cool- 
ant, can lower bearing temperatures as much as 20° F. 


Alemite Oil-Mist Lubricates ALL Types of Mechanisms 


RAGES 





Anti-friction Plain Chain 

Bearings Bearings p ona 
cli ALE M I T 
sw 1G. U 5. PAT. OFF 


OIL-MIST 
A Product of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 








5. Reduction of Types of Oil—Reduces number of oils that 
must be stocked, handled, and applied. 


6. Elimination of Downtime—All bearings in the system are 
constantly lubricated while machines continue to operate. 

7. Extension of Bearing Life—Multiplies bearing life many 
times. Life of grinding machine bearings has been extended 
from 400 to 7,000 hours! 

8. As High As 90% Less Oil Consumption—Alemite Oil-Mist 


usually consumes about 49 the amount consumed by any other 
oiling method! 







Alemite Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. B-76 

1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

() Please send me a FREE copy of your new and complete Oil-Mist 
catalog. 

(0 Please hove your Alemite Lubrication Rep tative ge a 
no-obligation demonstration. 
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Value Added by Manufacturing 
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Thoughtfulness for 
the personal sanitation 
needs of employees, 
customers, visitors is 
_ always good business. 

Sanitor dispensers 

rovide individual toi- 
et tissue seat Covers at 
a cost of only “sc each 
—much cheaper and 
neater than makeshift 
methods. Savings run 
to several dollars a stall 
per year plus lower 
rest room cleaning 
costs. 

Write for samples 
and complete informa- 


D 





tion. ercent of all manufacturing er 
TOILET TISSUE SEAT COVERS 2 ———————— Se 
Acoedideater — SAMITOR MFG. CO, 
plont and office 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 








ORGANIZER 


DESKS 


for the modern office 


Shaw-Walker Work-Organizer 
Desks are guaranteed to help 
you get more done. The drawers 
‘organize everything from paper 
clips to records—put what's 
needed most in easiest position 
for quickest use. 

But you must see these desks 





The Ratios Are Shifting 





to experience the numerous 
work-saving economies they can 
effect for you. Now on display 
in 416 cities. 


Bult te « 
Skyscraper” 





SHAW WALKER 


MUSKEGON 93, MICHIGAN 
Lorgest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 
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There have been marked shifts in the 
prentee of the value added — the dif- 
erence between the cost of raw materials 
and the value of the shipped product— 
among the various segments of manu- 
facturing between 1947 and 1954, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures of the 
Census of Manufacturers. 

Among the top 10, transportation 
equipment accounted for 11.9% of all 
value added in 1954, compared with 
7.9% in 1947. In the previous census, 
the largest share (12.1%) was contrib- 
uted by food products, which dropped 


to 11.6% in 1954. Primary metals, 
chemicals, and electrical machinery 
showed increases between 1947 and 
1954. Textile mill products, apparel, 
and printing and ublishing declined. 

Employment didn’t follow the same 
pattern, although transportation equip- 
ment had the largest number of em- 
ployees in 1954. Machinery manufac- 


turing slipped from 10.8% of total 


manufacturing employment in 1947 to 
9.8% in 1954 — from first to third 
omg Textile mill products dropped 
om 7.2% in 1947 to 4% in 1947. 
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Easy does it. At tagging station on Alaskan beach, a member 
of U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service steadies a three-month-old 


seal pup while companion attaches a corrosion-resisting Monel 


alloy tag to left flipper. Tagging permits tracing of seal migra- 
tions to various parts of the world, aids in scientific studies of 
growth, mortality, homing instinct and other characteristics. 


Tagged...for future reference 


This little seal may be planning a 
trip far from his Alaskan home. But of 
course he can’t tell the U.S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service what his destination is! 

As they’re very much interested in 
finding out, they tag him. 


Migratory habits of seals have been 
under observance for many years. In 
all that time, there was one thing that 
always stumped the Wildlife Service— 
marking a seal so that he stayed marked. 

They tried everything they could 
think of. Clipping...shearing...brand- 
ing... painting. Nothing worked. When 


i, 


TRADE mate 


they tried metal tags, that brought up 
still another problem. 


W hat metal would stand the abuse? 
What would resist corrosion from salt 
water? What would be hard enough to 
resist abrasion when seals clamber 
over rocks and sand? 

Finally, a metal was found—Monel* 
nickel-copper alloy! 


With Monel, it makes no difference 
if seals frolic in the salty sea. Or flip- 
flop around on shore. Or travel from 
Alaska to Japan, as many of them have! 
Monel alloy tags proved rugged enough 


to take this punishment. Some, in fact, 
remained in good condition after 12 
years on a seal’s flipper. 


Do you have a problem involving 
metals? One in which corrosion, abra- 
sion, high or low temperatures, stresses, 
or fatigue are causing trouble? Talk it 
over with us. We may be able to help 
you find out how Monel or one of more 
than 50 other Inco Nickel Alloys can 
overcome your difficulty. No obliga- 
tion, of course. So let’s get together on it 
soon. The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc.,67 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


*Registered Trademark 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 








GM GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY— 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 





You are assured of 


ample electric power — 


in utility vehicles 
with Delco-Remy special 
electrical equipment 


Delco-Remy produces lines of generators designed to 
meet the heavy-duty or the extra-duty electrical needs 
of the wide variety of gasoline and Diesel powered 
vehicles and equipment used by public utilities—-in- 
cluding those with two-way radio, floodlights, or other 
special units. 

Delco-Remy 6- and 12-volt A.C.-D.C. charging systems, 
for example, are the answer to extra-heavy electrical 
demands. Outputs at engine-idle are unexcelled and 
maximum outputs up to 180 amperes are available at 
higher engine speeds. These higher outputs not only 
supply ample current for a vehicle’s regular needs but 
also are available to pick up discharged batteries quickly 
in emergencies. 


Where electrical loads are heavy but not excessive, 


Delco-Remy extra-output D.C. generators with matching 
regulators are right for the job. 


Additional units in the special Delco-Remy line include 
coils and other ignition components as well as rugged, 
new, longer life Delco batteries which supply the power 
to spin big engines faster and so assure more dependable 
starting in any weather. 


Whether you’re modernizing older vehicles or ordering 
new ones, be sure you specify the Delco-Remy electrical 
equipment designed for your needs. 


DELCO-REMY « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STARTING WITH Delco -Remy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
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LIVE key speed — oe 
for every | 
figuring need 


Series C Line 


ALCULATORS 


Take your choice of the exact 
machine for you from this new 
operated portable. Key Pet 
single-total Simplex —manual or 
electric—with answers instantaneous. 
And the electric two-total Duplex 
rpiece with Memory Dial for 
automatic grand or net totals; 
no recapping. 
Here’s live key action, precision-built 
to race through volume calculating 
jobs so much faster, easier. Press a 
key, see the full amount register 
‘savings are both yours. 
New two-tone coloring, too, and 
ultra hush-hush operation. 


Free demonstration? Just call our 
nearest branch office. Or write 

jirect to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michi tion 
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BOND RATINGS: They Set the Price Pace 


In the new issues market. . . 


Issuer 


Central Pwr. & Lt. 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt. 


Even among the high- 
er-rated bonds, the 
actual rating can 
make a big difference 
in the offering price... 


... and the gap be- 
tween the top rated 
bonds and lower-rated 
issues can be plenty 
wide. 


Texas Elec. Serv. 
Southwestern Pub. Serv. 2/29 


Niagara Mohawk Pwr. 
Calif. Oregon Pwr. 


Consol. Edison 
Lockheed Aircraft 


Southern Union Gas 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt. 


Amount 
(In 


Yield at 
offering 


RATING 
Stan. & 


Date Millions)Coupon price Moody’s Poor’s Fitch’s 


2/15 
2/16 


$10 
$10 


3M 
3% 


2/29 3% 


$10 
$10 


5/9 
5/9 


$30 
$16 


3% 
3% 


5/23 
5/23 


$30 
$30 


3% 
A 


4 
3% 


6/7 
6/8 


$10 
$10 


.-. and in the trading market 


Percent Yield 


3.35 


3.20 4 A 
3.09 Aaa Al+ 


3.15 Aa Al 
3.36 a A 


3.55 Aa Al 
3.80 A A 
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Dota: Moody's Bond Yield Averoges 


Who Says 


One day last spring, two public 
utility companies went into the mort- 
gage bond market. Niagara Mohawk 
Power floated a $30-million issue with 
a 3.625% coupon; California Oregon 
Power sold a $16-million issue with a 
3.875% coupon. 

The difference in the interest rate 
that these companies had to pay came 
largely from the grading of the issues 
by Moody’s Investors Service, Standard 


Feb. 
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Mar. Apr. 


That Bond 


& Poor’s Corp., and Fitch Publishing 
Co.—as the table above shows, they all 
rated Niagara Mohawk one notch above 
California Oregon. And that meant 
the lower-rated company had to pay out 
an extra one-quarter of 1% in interest 
—a difference of $40,000 a year on the 
$16-million issue. 

Corporate treasurers know how these 
long-term borrowing costs can add up, 
and thev wince at every fraction of 


May June 


July 


Is AAA? 


1% that’s tacked onto interest costs. 
That’s why a treasurer who recently 
aired his grievances about the bond 
market placed “the tyranny of bond 
ratings” near the head of his list. 

¢ But Good—This treasurer quickly 
added that he thought ratings were 
“absolutely necessary and _ generally 
quite fair.” It was just that, like many 
other treasurers down through the 
years, he had been obliged to pay more 
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60 TON 
CRANES. 








s 


C\) pl 
us with rubber colee! aX a 


Ever long for a crane with rugged 
lifting power PLUS mobility? Now 


you can have it in the new BROWN. 
HOIST DIESEL ELECTRIC WAGON 
CRANE! 


This new BROWNHOIST, operated 
by one man, is mounted on heavy 
rubber tires. It sure gets around, 
even in difficult terrain and hard- 
to-get-at places. What’s more, its got 
power steering and built-in 
BROWNHOIST know-how! Avail- 
able in capacities from 25 to 60 tons. 


2) 
INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 4x rap 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN ‘ 
ELYRIA FOUNDRY 


no» ke] 
ELYRIA, OHIO whee 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Montreal, P.Q. AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston. 


BROWNHOIST 
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Consult a BROWNHOIST 
representative or write us for 


full information. 
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for his money than he had figured. The 
coid-eyed analysts in the rating agen- 
cies hadn’t been willing to appraise 
his company as highly as be did. 

Because of their long experience in 
evaluating bond issues Moody’s, Stand- 
ard & Poor's, and Fitch have a lot to 
say about the interest rates and yield to 
investors of bond issues that amounted 
in 1955 to $4-billion corporates and $6- 
billion long-term state and municipals. 

The services are often accused now- 
adays of underrating corporate perform- 
ance, but their conservatism is just as 
often pointed out as a bulwark of their 
reputation. Even they were burned in 
the 1920s by the infectious fever of a 
boom-crazy economy. In the unhappy 
times that followed, Moody’s got alto- 
gether out of the business of rating 
common stocks, and Standard & Poor’s 
stayed out for a while. 
¢ Unheeded—Ironically, as long as 
times were good between wars, the 
ratings—whether of stocks or bonds— 
didn’t get much attention. In the 
1920s, as one veteran of the bond-rating 
game recalls, “nobody wanted to know 
the basic condition of an issue—just 
how high it would go.” 

The rating services gained tremendous 
stature after the crash. Among the 
businesses hit hardest in the early ’30s 
were the commercial banks. Small 
town banks—directed by local doctors, 
hardware merchants, and druggists—had 
often gone hog-wild in the bond mar- 
ket, loading up with paper that turned 
out to be virtually worthless. 
¢ Well Entrenched—During the mid- 
1930s, bank examiners more and more 
urged bankers to buy only the bonds 
that were given high ratings by the 
three recognized agencies. In 1938, the 
recommendation got the force of law 
in new regulations issued jointly by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance — 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Assn. of Super- 
visors of State Banks. 

The regulations included a section 
forbidding a bank to invest in any bond 
that the recognized agencies rated be- 
low a specified level. This section also 
established a three-company oligopoly 
by recognizing ratings only by services 
that have beer in existence for at least 
10 years. Thus, anyone who started a 
new rating service today would have to 
wait 10 years before the banks would 
have to pay any attention to his pro- 
nouncements. 
¢ Institutions—The banks heed the rat- 
ing agencies because they must, under 
regulation. But many institutions and 
individual investors also follow the rat- 
ings simply because they find it has paid 
to do so. 

Of course, many of the institutions 
already have their own staffs of analysts, 
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RESEARCH 


is a dynamic development 


in forward-looking 





OUKE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 





NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Ideas for tomorrow's products — and 

research leading to improvements in 

today's products and processes — are among the tangible benefits available 
to industry in North Carolina. 


Three famed educational institutions combine to form a research center that 
is attracting top scientists and graduating increasing numbers of science and 
engineering students. Separately and cooperatively, these great schools carry 
on major projects for industry and government. 


North Carolina research equipment and facilities include the first indepen- 
dently-owned, unclassified nuclear reactor. Scientists and research engineers 
at the universities are available to consult with industry. Trained personnel 
is provided by increasing numbers of students majoring in the modern 
sciences. 


Here, in this uncrowded area and unhurried atmosphere, already distinguished 
for its research projects, laboratories are welcomed. More companies are 
invited, too, to share the present research facilities and other 
important advantages of plant locations in North Carolina. 
Write in confidence for additional information. 






FREE D f 
HURE ‘eportment o 
" CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Industriol Raleigh 
an taleig 4, North Carolina 
etetatten William P. Saunders, Director 


Send for a 


Worn Carotiwa 


YEAR ‘ROUND MID-SOUTH 
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and you'll find rating service people 
who expect that the value of their own 
appraisals will diminish as institutions 
further dominate the corporate bond 
market. 

“They will have big staffs and may 
not sally need our service,” one execu- 
tive comments. “But, of course, the 
banks are dependent on us because 
they can only buy bonds of a certain 
rating. And many of the institutions, 
even where they have complete invest- 
ment staffs, like our ratings as a double- 
check on their own work.” 
¢ Going About It—Rating a new bond 
offering starts with collecting records of 
all kinds—annual reports, prospectuses, 
the services’ own data on the company, 
reports of its staff's field trips. 

Besides devouring every scrap of sta- 
tistical material available, the services 
try to get the underwriters and officials 
of the issuing company into their Wall 
Street area offices for a no-holds-barred 
interview. These talks are considered 
all-important by both the services and 
the underwriters, but corporate officials 
sometimes get a little uneasy at some of 
the soul-baring questions shot at them. 

Usdavorhen, heving a different slant 
on ratings than raters themselves (“we 
may be a bit less objective,” says one 
investment banker modestly), have been 
known to apply pressure to get a good 
rate for their client-companies. How- 
ever, this is generally considered bad 
form. It may even cause the raters to 
harden their hearts more than usual. 

“The guy who bounces into our ses- 
sion and says “Well, fellas, this looks 
like a double-A’ has just cut his own 
throat,” says one hardbitten rater. 
¢ Hard to Digest—The assembled data 
is winnowed by a top officer of the serv- 
ice—usually a man who, like Fitch’s 
John Becker, has had many years of 
experience in the bond business—along 
with an industry analyst and a company 
analyst who have gone over the same 
ground. They arrive at a rating, and 
that is usually that. As the years go by, 
seldom are ratings changed on ds 
in the top four categories. 

This aversion to p west annoys many 
Wall Street bankers, but the raters say 
that constant revision, “undermines the 
investor’s faith in the ratings.” Moody’s 
tries to make revisions unnecessary by 
peering into the future—if it looks as 
if the bonds might someday sell as 
Baa instead of A bonds, Moody’s rates 
them Baa despite the current position 
of the company. 
¢ Factors—Although they pay strict at- 
tention to statistical yardsticks such as 
how many times earnings cover debt, 
ratios of sales to inventory, total debt 
to net plant, and depreciation to prop- 
erty, the raters are all quick to say that 
there is no formula by which you can 
rate a bond. 

For instance, Fitch’s notes not only 
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No... 


the IBM Electric 


can't open 


the mail 






...it will turn out the world’s handsomest replies 
and save office time—energy—and money! 













i The IBM Electric is available in 
i 7 exciting colors. Tropic Tan, Cascade Green 
and Dove Grey (top three) at no extra cost. 





No run-of-the-mail correspondence 
from your office when you have the 
IBM Electric . . . with an IBM you get 
the world’s most beautiful typing. No 
more uneven, untidy letters—no typist 
can vary that uniform IBM typing. 








Saves =e and time—electricity does 
the work! The IBM requires 95.4% less 
“finger-effort” than a manual type- 


writer. This ease plus the many IBM 
time-saving aids greatly reduce typing 
time. 

Saves money because the IBM helps 
handle more work without added sec- 
retarial expense. Remember, the IBM 
costs no more than other electrics . . . 
and pays for itself fast! Why not call 
IBM today for more information? 





ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS 








—OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 























MUTUAL BENEFIT'S new multi-storied 
building in Newark is clothed in aluminum 
metal wall and windows, manufactured and 
installed by Kawneer. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC'S 
new Filter-Flo® 

Automatic 
Washer removes 
lint from wash 
water with the 
Kawneer-made 
color anodized 
aluminum filter. 


CONVAIR'S 440 commercial transports 
contain Kawneer-made lightweight and 
extra-sturdy, flat honeycomb panels as 
flooring and access doors. 


Kawneer has designed and manufactured 
attractively functional products for American buildings 
during the last 50 years. In the appliance and aircraft industries, too, 


Kawneer is known for its feel for precision, cost and delivery. 


Accept nothing less than awneer 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY CONSISTS OF A NATIONWIDE NETWORK OF STRATEGICALLY LOCATED SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES, FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—Niles, Mich. FACTORIES—Berkeley, Cal., Cynthiana, Ky., Lexington, Ky., Niles, Mich., St. Charles, Il., Toronto, Ont. 
WAREHOUSES—Atianta, Ga., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cambridge, Mass., Chicago, Ili., Dallas, Tex., Los Angeles, Cal. 

SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y. Cincinnati,O. Dallas, Tex. Kansas City,Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sacramento,Cal. Wichita, Kan. 
Albany, N.Y. Berkeley, Cal pax | Mass. Cleveland, 0 Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. New York, N.Y. Phoenix, Ariz. Richmond, Va. St. Charles, Ill. Toronto, Ont 
Atlanta,Ga. Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago, lil. Cynthiana. Ky. Detroit, Mich. Memphis,Tenn. Oakland, Cal. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. St. Louis, Mo. Havana, Cuba 




















the character of the industry—how 
cyclical it is, how much competition 
there is, how susceptible to rapid tech- 
nological change it is—but also such 
intangibles as “the combined caution 
and progressiveness of a company’s poli- 
cies, and its labor relations.” 

“Given underlying stability of the 
industry,” says Fitch’s, “a strong rating 
may reflect directly the sustained wis- 
dom of policy of an existing mamage- 
ment, or a more speculative grade may 
be traceable to changing control or un- 
sound or fluctuating policy.” 

The evaluation of these intangibles, 
and the assignment of weight to them, 
is done in the minds of such men as 
E. L. Vogelius of Moody’s and Louis 
Brand of Standard & Poor’s. 

These veterans of 25 years and more 
in the securities business are the bal- 
ance-wheels in each company’s rating 
setup. Frequently they come to a ses- 
sion cold, listen to their other analysts 
hashing out the various factors, and let 
the rate be decided by the firmness of 
the convietion of the analyst holding 
out for that rate. The top men arbi- 
trate, occasionally overrule a rating. 
They are quick to admit that mistakes 
have been made but, perhaps remem- 
bering the °20s, they most often err 
on the side of caution. 

Moody’s, for instance, makes this re- 
vealing statement about its ratings: 
“Since ratings involve a judgment about 
the future on the one hand, and since 
they are used by investors as a means 
of protection, on the other, the effort 
is made when assigning ratings, to leok 
at the ‘worst’ potentialities in the ‘vis- 
ible’ future rather than solely at the 
past record and the status of the pres- 
ent. They are not statistical ratings, but 
an appraisal of long-term risks, such 
appraisal giving recognition to many 
non-statistical factors.” 
¢ Interpreting—Equal ratings don’t al- 
ways mean the two companies are 
equally sound today. Besides all the 
statistical data—and intangibles suchas 
the “sustained wisdom of management”’ 

raters consider how dependent a com- 
pany is on defense contracts, and 
whether the company is a one-man 
operation or run by a management team. 
A one-man company almost always 
draws a lower rating. 

Because of their reliance on ratings, 
investors are prone to “overrate the 
ratings,” and the rating services them- 
selves are most sensitive about this. 
Fitch’s points out: “Ratings must not 
be regarded as specific recommenda- 
tions nor as forecasts of market move- 
ments, but as direct appraisals of invest- 
ment status in relative terms.” Yet the 
ratings have become so commanding 
that investors “think a top-rated name 
should always borrow from banks at the 
prime rate, and its bonds shouldn’t fluc- 
tuate in price.” END 
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Michigan Model 12B handles 300 tons per day... 


The bonus in the bucket 
pays for this machine fast! 


Take a close look at the photo- 
graph above—an action shot of a 
MICHIGAN Model 12B Tractor Shovel 
handling sand at a Chicago foundry. 
For this operation, the MICHIGAN 
was purchased to replace another 
loader of the same rated capacity. But 
the MICHIGAN moves substantially 
more tonnage than the other machine 
—approximately 300 tons of sand per 
day. The photo shows how the load 
is heaped-up well above the 15 cu. ft. 
capacity of the MICHIGAN bucket. 
This “bonus” tonnage in the bucket 
pays for the MICHIGAN fast. 


More power to dig. With a 20 per- 
cent margin of weight and power 
over most machines of its rated ca- 
pacity, the MICHIGAN digs its way 
into tough material where other 


P tichigen is a registered trade mark of 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 








machines just spin their wheels. 
Low-level bucket action enables the 
MICHIGAN operator to carry the load 
low, with good visibility and safe 
center of gravity. Clark's exclusive 
power-shift transmission makes all 
shifts instantly-—high, low or reverse 
—saves vital seconds on every. cycle. 
This combination of features enables 
the MICHIGAN to dig bigger loads 
and move them faster. 


Write for demonstration. Don't 
buy bulk handling equipment until 
you've seen the MICHIGAN 12B in 
your plant. No other machine can 
match the 12B’s combination of 
features or the amount of work it will 
produce. Clip the coupon to your let- 
terhead to arrange to see it; this ma- 
chine simply invites your comparison! 





—_—— TS SS 


Arrange demonstration of Model 12B: ! 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ! 
Construction Machinery Division j 
2451 Pipestone Road I 
Benton Harbor 28, Michigan } 
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Guaranty Trust Company Develops 
New “Pooled’’ Funds Plan for 
Employee-Benefit Trusts 


Companies with pension, 
profit-sharing, or other em- 
ployee-benetit trust funds 
can now select pooled trust 
funds with investment pro- 
gram to suit their needs. 


A new kind of employee-benefit trust 
fund arrangement, established recently 
by Guaranty, makes it possible for com- 
panies desiring to invest in pooled funds 
to achieve greater diversification of in- 
vestments than ever before. 


Unlike many other pooled fund arrange- 
ments, the Guaranty plan does not 
“freeze” all participating trusts into a 
single diversification program. Rather, it 
is made up of two “commingled” funds: 
the first invests only in common or capi- 
tal stocks, the second in investments 
other than common or capital stocks. 


Here’s how it works: 


¢ The investment policy for each par- 
ticipating trust is determined by 
Guaranty after consultation with of- 
ficers or directors of the corporation 
—or the company may itself fix the 
investment policy. Within the scope 
of the policy established, the propor- 
tion of the participating fund to be 
invested through the medium of each 
of the Commingled Funds is then 
determined. 


The proportion of the fund invested 
through each of the two commingled 
trusts is subject to revision to meet 
changing economic conditions. 


There is no maximum dollar limit on 
the size of the individual trust that 
may participate. 


A trust may invest through either or 
both of the funds. 


Participation is limited to employee- 
benefit trusts of which Guaranty is 
sole trustee, which qualify under the 
Internal Revenue Code and which 
specifically authorize participation. 
Guaranty Trust Company is trustee of 
both Commingled Funds and is respon- 
sible for their operation and for the se- 
lection of investments held in them. 
Each of the Commingled Funds will 
hold many issues of securities, some of 
which, because of their size, could not 


GUARANTY ; GUARANTY 


rere) iiivic] aoe revel iiitiel a ae 
TRUST FUND | TRUST FUND 


otherwise be readily included in the in- If you would like to have more details 
vestment portfolio of an individual regarding these funds, write on your 
participating trust. Everydollarthatan business letter- 

employee-benefit trust invests through head for a com- 

the medium of a commingled fund is, _plimentary copy 

in effect, “spread” among all the in- of “Two Com- 

vestments of that fund. mingled Funds for 

The participating trusts, therefore,no Employee Benefit 

matter of what size, obtain all the in- Trusts.” Address 

vestment advantages inherent in a Dept. BW-3. 

very large fund. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK . _s140 BRaADWaY, NEW YorK 15 


OFS 
— Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 
Nene? Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 + Madison Ave, at 60th St., New York 21 
uw, 


40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 « London «+ Paris «+ Brussels 














The Postwar Fight for Savings: 


Share Accounts 
in Savings & 
Loan Assns. 


Year-End Total in Billions of Dollars 


Deposits in 
Mutual Savings 
Banks 


Time Deposits 
in Commercial 
Banks 


Life Insurance 
Policy Reserves 


U.S. Savings 
Bonds 
Outstanding 





50 


The Picture in 1945 ... 
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Year-End Total in Billions of Dollars 
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...in 1950... 
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Year-End Total in Billions of Dollars 
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... and as 1955 Ended 












































S&Ls Are the Fast Gainers 


Ever since World War II, each giant 
of the savings business has been fight- 
ing grimly to increase its share of the 
vast sums that the public has been 
stuffing into its collective sock. And 
night now the savings and loan associa- 
tions, originally mere outsiders, are 
making the most impressive gains in 
terms of dollars entrapped. 

The chart above shows the relative 
standings of the so-called institutional 
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savings—life company reserves, time and 
savings deposits in both commercial and 
mutual savings banks, and the S&L 
share accounts. 

¢ Rate of Gain—For the whole 1946- 
1955 period, public investment in the 
S&Ls rose an annual 15.9%, outsprint- 
ing the life companies’ 6.7%, the mu- 
tual savings deposits’ 6.4%, and the 5% 
of the time deposits in commercial 
banks. Expressed in dollars, the S&Ls’ 


gain for the stretch was $24.9-billion, 
which carried them past the mutual 
savings banks and into a position of 
more formidable competition with other 
institutional rivals. In 1946, S&Ls had 
a mere 8% of all institutional savings; 
at the end of 1955, they had 18%. 

If present trends project into the 
future, the S&Ls could achieve an even 
strong competitive position. For, in 


1951-1955, the S&L showed a sharply 
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[FY "TOP'100 
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*TvB First Quarter Report, "56: v Procter & Gamble ¥ Brown & Williamson ¥ Sterling Drug ¥ General 
¥ Kellogg v Miles Labs ¥ Colgate-Palmolive ¥ Philip Morris ¥ National Biscuit ¥ General Motors ¥ Bulova Watch v Anahist v 

Tel. & Tel. v Liggett & Myers ¥ Carter Products ¥ Ford Motor ¥ Robert Hall Clothes ¥ Charles Antell ¥ Minute Maid ¥v Continental Baki 
¥ Block Drug ¥ Warner-Lambert Phar. ¥ Helaine Seager ¥ Peter Paul ¥ Fia. Citrus Comm. ¥ Grove Labs v¥ Coca-Cola ¥ Harold F. Ritchi 
Vv Borden ¥ Nestle ¥ Esso Standard Oil —J. A. Folger ¥ Toni ¥ Campbell Soup v R. J. Reynolds Vv Chrysler ¥ Chesebrough-Ponds v Le 
Brothers ¥ Northern Paper Mills ¥ B. T. Babbitt ¥ P. Ballantine & Sons ¥ Corn Products Refining v¥ Benrus Watch v¥ Tea Council of U.S. 
¥ Hills Bros. Coffee ¥ Thomas Leeming v Vick Chemical —Piels Bros. —Better Living Enterpr. ¥ Stokely-Van Camp v E. & J. Gallo W 
V Bristol-Myers ¥ Reader's Digest Assoc. —Falstaff Brewing v Pepsi-Cola v Sales Builders ¥Seven-Up ¥ Wildroot v¥ Salada Tea ¥ Tafe 
Dist. ¥ Best Foods ¥ Wesson Oil & Snow Drift ¥ RCA v Armour Vv H. J. Heinz v Anheuser-Busch ¥ Shell Oil ¥ American Home Food 


No selling campaign is complete without the WBC stations 


“‘Support the Ad Council Campaigns’ 








SPOT ADVERTISERS USE WBC 


—Pabst Brewing v Plough Inc. ¥ U.S. Tobacco ¥ Ludens Vv Great 
A.&P. Tea ¥ Hawley & Hoops v Standard Brands ¥ Smith 
Brothers. ¥ Mennen v Brown Shoe v Seeck & Kade vy Lee Ltd. 
¥ Pharmaceuticals Inc. ¥ Glamorene Vv Beechnut Packing v Carling 
Brewing —Theo. Hamm Brewing Vv Carnation ¥ General Baking 
¥ Standard Oil (Ind.) Vv P.Lorillard v¥ Simoniz ¥ Socony-Mobil 
Oil ¥ American Chicle ¥ Cream of Wheat v¥ Sealy Mattress 
—E£astern Guild ¥ General Mills ¥ Morton Frozen Foods v Pacific 
Coast Borax v F. & M. Schaefer Brew. ¥ Thomas J. Lipton 

















In fact, 94 of the 100 leading advertisers in all media are on 
WBC. From tools to tea, from cars to capsules—you name 
’em, we’ve got ’em. And why not... WBC stations dominate 
the markets where 1/6 of America does its shopping. 

But, it’s not only the big fellows . . . nearly 400 local adver- 
tisers, whose ads must pay off day-by-day, are on WBC, 
too. Let us prove to you why no selling campaign is complete 
without the WBC stations. Call A. W. “Bink’’ Dannenbaum, 
WBC General Sales Manager, at MUrray Hill 7-0808, N.Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO TELEVISION 
BOSTON—W8BZ+WBZA BOSTON—WBZ-TV 
PITTSBURGH—KDKA PITTSBURGH-—KDKA-TV 
CLEVELAND— KYW CLEVELAND—KYW-TV 
FORT WAYNE—WOWO SAN FRANCISCO—KPIX 
PORTLAND—KEX 


KPIX REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
ALL OTHER WBC STATIONS REPRESENTED BY PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 



















Movable 
HAUSERMAN 
interior Walls 
are functional 

and 
attractive 








HAUSERMAN Interior Walls are functional because they 
are easily moved or rearranged. Skilled HAUSERMAN 
erection crews, always available on short notice, will 
move a few feet of partition or an entire building interior 
quickly with a minimum of work interruption. 


Add to movability the distinctive appearance of a 
HAUSERMAN Interior. Striking color combinations of 
panels and doors can be achieved easily by choosing from 
the 140 standard colors available. Pleasing, smooth 
surfaces and attractive lines are assured because 
precision-rolled steel parts fit tightly. Repainting is 
never necessary. Simple soap-and-water washing keeps 
them new looking for a lifetime. 


In addition, these versatile steel walls offer other 
advantages. HAUSERMAN Walls are fire safe and will stop 
more sound than a 5)” tile and plaster partition. Tele- 
phone and other utility lines may be extended or changed 
quickly without “fishing” or drilling holes, thanks to 
HAUSERMAN’s unique lay-in wiring channels and posts. 


Whether you are planning a new building or remodeling, 
it will pay you to talk to a HAUSERMAN representative. 
Consult the Yellow Pages and call him today. 


MOVABLE 


free booklet! 


Describes the many cost-saving 
advantages of using movable 
steel walls for every type of 
non-residential application ... 
also reports on how eight 
companies saved a total of 
$595,363 by using Movable 
HAUSERMAN Walls. Write for 


your copy today. 
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HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service 
An Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 
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THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7380 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Please send your free booklet to: 
Name 
Company Title 
Address 
City Zone State 














accelerated relative gain—increasing at 
an annual 18.2%, compared with 7.2% 
for mutual savings, 6% for life reserves, 
and 4.6% for time deposits. 

Up to now, the mutual savings banks 
have been the big losers vis a vis the 
S&Ls. In 1945, S&L accounts added 
up to only 48% of savings deposits; by 
the last yearend the S&Ls had climbed 
past their rivals to take a 14% lead. 
The other giants of institutional savings 
have also felt the impact of the busy 
S&Ls. In 1945, the S&Ls had only a 
modest 19% of life company reserves, 
compared with 44% at the yearend. 
And the S&L ratio to time deposits has 
climbed from 24% to 70%. 
¢ Drowned Out—To the casual ob- 
server, these solid gains of the S&Ls 
have passed almost unnoticed amid the 
rumbling drum beats of an outside com- 
petitor: the open-end investment trusts. 
The trusts are way ahead in volume of 
publicity sound, and even in percentage 
of gain. But in dollar volume, their 
showing remains relatively puny. 

In all truth, the trusts have been 
sensational in percentage of gains, with 
assets six times greater than they were 
at the start of the 1946-1955 period. 
No institutional savings can make that 
claim, or even come very close to it. 
But translated into dollars, the funds’ 
share of savings assumes a less formid- 
able guise. Over the 10 years, their as- 
sets climbed by only $6.5-billion— 
which, however sizable it may look to 
an ordinary mortal, is a mere peanut 
compared with the S&Ls’ $24.9-billion 
gain. Nor did the funds’ gain look 
much more impressive against other in- 
stitutional competitors, for it scored 
only 20% as much as the life reserves, 
41% as time deposits, and 50% as 
mutual savings. 

What’s more, even in the past year, 
the S&Ls climbed $5-billion compared 
to the funds’ $1.7-billion. And all this 
despite fund publicity so persuasive that 
a few years ago it moved one authority 
to label the open-ends “the fastest grow- 
ing financial phenomenon in America.” 
¢ The Whys of It—Two factors seem 
to account for most of the postwar 
popularity of the S&Ls: 

e Heavy advertising and promo- 
tion. The S&Ls have taken a leaf from 
the promotion book of the open-end 
trusts. The din they set up has been 
cffective, too, if one judges by the an- 
guished howls of “foul” from the other 
institutional savings groups. 

¢ Higher returns. Most S&Ls 
have been offering a substantially bet- 
ter return on investment than the 
banks. 

The banks, both commercial and 
mutual savings, find themselves con- 
fronted with more aggressive tactics 
than ever before. In defense, they have 
even accused the S&Ls of trying falsely 
“to give the impression that they are 
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@ Whether you're a 

shipper or a railroad 

man, you'll benefit 

one ** treatment 7. by writing, now, 

the serdyags Be a hy for all the details 
that | damage and dunnege ; on Evans DF 
eliminates f equipment. Address: 
Evans Products 
Company, Dept. B-7, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY is a member of the Packaging Institute. Annual Forum, Sept. 10-12, Cleveland. 





BUILDING BLOCKS 
AND CARRYING CASES 
FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


Lead is the most readily available, efficient protection 
against atomic radiation. 


Interlocking lead bricks, developed in Federated’s labora- 
tories, are now available for easy-to-construct radiation shield- 
ing. Small lead bottles, designed and made by Federated, safely 
transport the isotopes used for medical or industrial purposes. 


Federated lead and lead alloys are used by many other 
industries ... plumbing for residential and industrial construc- 
tion; piping, lining and valves for handling corrosive chemicals; 
anodes for metallic plating. The company is constantly working 
to improve lead products and increase their usefulness. At 
Federated’s Research Laboratories, some lead samples have been 
under test continuously for more than 20 years. 


When you need reliable lead products or other non-ferrous 
alloys; or expert advice on their applications, call your nearest 
Federated Sales office. Our work with these metals has earned 
us our reputation as Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Wels. 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Lid., Toronto and Montreal 


banks of deposit’’ (BW —Apr.9’ ye 
The point being, of course, that S&Ls 
cannot legally accept deposits; mon 
placed in them is strictly capital, wi 
a share interest in the group. 

The S&L people, in their turn, call 
these attacks a sort of sour-grapes at- 
tempt by bankers “to cover up their 
failure to furnish people with the thrift 
and home service they need.” 

Impartial observers on their Olym- 
pian middle ground, think there is 
something to be said for both sides. 
They agree that the bankers have never 
beaten the woods for new business as 
they should. But at the same time they 
stress that part of the S&Ls sales pro- 
gram has, intentionally or not, caused 
many postwar savers to think of them 
as banks of deposit. 
¢ Withdrawals—Actually, the S&L 
shares are a far cry from bank accounts, 
quite apart from the fact that the S&Ls 
cannot legally accept deposits. Holders 
of S&L shares cannot draw out their 
money with the freedom of a bank 
depositor. The S&L, whose share ac- 
counts are insured by the Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Insurance Corp., is ex- 
pressly forbidden to “issue any demand 
securities or advertise or represent that 
it will pay holders of its securities on 
demand.” Instead, the holder of the 
S&L “savings account’”’~—a term that 
makes bankers writhe—must apply in 
writing to the association, requesting 
that it repurchase his shares. 

Of course, under present conditions, 
you undoubtedly can draw your money 
out of an S&L without undue delay. 
But conditions might change, and in 
times of stress the S&Ls have the right 
to amend the rules and stall off 
would-be withdrawals for an extended 
period without going “in default.” Some 
banks also have the right in time of 
trouble to demand 30-day notice of 
withdrawal, or even longer. But the 
period is fixed, and cannot be amended. 

What this adds up to is that banks 
with large savings deposits must retain 
considerable liquidity. While they do 
buy some mortgages—not classed as 
liquid investment—they must also keep 
plenty of money in such readily liquid, 
but low yielding, issues as governments 
and “legal” corporates, along with a 
sheaf of just plain cash in the vault. 

S&L investments, on the other hand, 
are limited strictly to governments, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank securities, loans 
against their own shares, property im- 
provement loans, and first mortgages. 
This is fair enough, since they are defi- 
nitely mortgage banks; to justify their 
place in the economic sun they must 
provide a major supply of mortgage 
money. This they have definitely done 
in the postwar years. 

It’s because of this mortgage aspect 
that the S&Ls aren’t required to pav 





Aluminum, Anodes, Badbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead and Lead Products, Magnesium, Soiders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust off shareholders on demand. And—since 
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HOW, HOW, HOW COULD IT COST SO MUCH 
~—JUST TO MOVE SOME CRATES! 


One third—yes, one third—of total operating 
costs are often caused by just the expense of 
handling materials within your plant. But Yale 
materials handling equipment (Yale industrial 


lift trucks and hoists) can cut these handling ~ 


costs 50 to 75% ! These are real cash savings. 
And apart from these you gain by more speed 
and safety, greater efficiency, fuller use of your 
plant’s storage space. 

These advantages of Yale materials handling 
equipment apply if you employ as few as three 


workers. For larger operations, Yale offers the 
most diversified line of gas, electric and diesel 
industrial lift trucks, hand and electric hoists 
available today—with many exclusive engineer- 
ing features developed through original Yale 
research into the handling problems of every 
industry. 

For information about the Yale materials 
handling equipment that will do the best job for 
you, write The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dept. 147. 
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Over one hundred thousand tons of steel are required 
each year to fill the needs of LAYCO’S Spring & Wire 
Division. Here, hundreds of thousands of feet of round 
wire await fabrication into automobile seat springs. 


If it is made from wire, any shape of wire, round, square, 
fiat or rectangular, LAYGO can make it. 


With unequalled facilities and specialized experience 
at its command, our Spring & Wire Division produces 
springs, wire forms and shapes of almost any type, for 
almost any use you could name. 


L.A. YOUNG 


SPRING & WIRE DIVISION 


a rf DAYBPOOK DIVISION \ DAYBROOK DIVISION 
$s dea d All-stee! Dump Bodies Speedlift Power Gates 
ome | and Hydrovlic Hoists. = Up to 4,000 Ib. ca- 
—\ ¢ Wide range of standard i i. DAYBROOK DIVISION pacity. One man oper 

and special models . ly Daybrogk-Woodside Power . ation. Lifts and lowers 

with sealed hydraulic » _— Loader lifts up to 4,000 Ibs loads safely in less 

fo cylinders backed by Operates in close quarters time at lower costs for 
— one yeor werranty / - with 360° -turning radius wae 4 all trucks and trailers 





Models for all truck makes. 














LAYCO 


in spring and wire products 


Every type ef modern seat and back 
spring construction is made by 
LAYCO, including tubulaf seat and 
back frames, padding supports and 
é intetior mouldings for cars and trucks. 


Inner-spring assemblies and 
Flex-O-Lator padding supports 
for mattresses and furniture. 








OTHER TYPICAL LAYCO 
SPRING & WIRE PRODUCTS 


Compression, Extension, Torsion 
and Flat Springs such as: 
Engine Valve Springs 


Brake Shoe Return Springs 
and Links 


Clutch Springs 

Brake Drum Dampener Springs 
Hood Hinge Springs 

Deck Lid Springs 
Transmission Springs 

Tubing Armor 


Steering Wheel Cores and Frames 
Supporting and Reinforcing Rods 
Refrigerator Shelves and Baskets 


Convection Type “Wire-on-Tube” 
Condensers 


Bed Springs and Cots 


, 
Se _ * 
——— y, 
a . 
o 4 
-— 
a Precision mechanical: springs, 
wire forms and shapes for . 
go automotive, aircraft, agri- 
culture and other industries. . 
ne 


From long experience in working with major manu- 
facturers in nearly every industry, we have developed 
methods which enable us to maintain high quality in 
high volume production. 

Our engineers are skilled in the use of alloys, and in spe- 
cialized heat treatment necessary to produce the desired 


SPRING & WIRE 
“=p DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DIVISION 


OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 

Front-end Loaders, Back Hoes, Angle 

Dorers, Hydra-Hammer Pavement 

Breaker and Tamper. Other industrial ~ 


. tractor attachments. 


« 


characteristics in your product. We offer complete central- 
ized responsibility through design and production with 
positive assurance of dependable unvarying quality. 

For full information on products, services and facilities, 
write L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation, 9200 Russell 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. Let Layco serve you. 


CORPORATION 


OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 








a. 
OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 
Tracto-Lift heavy-duty One man operated 
lift trucks for rugged out- Hydra-Hammer. Cuts 
door materials handling. : trench lines through con- 
Models to handle loads ) Loo a er 
up to 15,000 Ibs. Has 7!/2 : } “up slabs. Tamps deep 
to 24 ft. lift. Big wheel® ~~ or shallow trenches, 
- high ground clearance. repair patches and 


stabilizes sub-graJes 





it costs less... 
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@ to dig in tight areas with machines developed by... 


Barber-Greene C 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Literature on request 
CONVEYORS...LOADERS...DITCHERS...ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 
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long-term mortgages are more lucrative 
than governments—it also explains why 
S&L dividends of late have been so 
much more liberal than the interest 
paid on savings and time accounts. 

By their very nature, S&Ls should 
obviously seek out longer-term invest- 
ment funds, rather than temporary sav- 
ings. But their critics say that their 
hyped up promotion since the war has 
brought them a lot of temporary sav- 
ings, attracted by better-than-bank divi- 
dend rates. As proof, the critics point 
to the high rate of S&L withdrawals in 
recent years, rates that climbed to 69.4% 
in the first five months this year, com- 
pared with 65.5% in the 1955 period. 
¢ Other Criticisms—The S&Ls have 
also been the object of some harsh 
words because of their declining liquid- 
ity ratio. In 1946, their cash and gov- 
ernments made up 24.9% of total 
assets. In 1950, this was down to 
14.3%, and recently the figure was 
11.8%. 

Eyebrows have also been lifted at the 
surplus position of many S&Ls plus 
the size of their borrowings, and espe- 
cially at “the complacence” with which 
some managements have viewed the 
conditions. 

Of course, all these criticisms could 
be silenced simply by boosting the por- 
tion of earnings that are retained. But 
the cure could cause some severe pains: 
It’s precisely the liberal dividend poli- 
cies that have caused the sensational 
postwar growth of the S&Ls. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Procter & Gamble Co. plans to make 
its first trip to the long-term money 
market since 1952, with a $70-million, 
25-year debenture issue scheduled for 
public sale in September. Pres. Neil Me- 
Elroy early this week stressed the need 
for funds to expand P&G's chemical 
pulp plant as well as its soap line. 
. 

A postwar high in interest rates charged 
by leading New York City banks was 
hit in the second quarter of this year, 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Short-term rates on the 
average in the quarter were 3.89%, 
up from 3.64% in the first quarter. 
Rates on term borrowing went from 
3.82% to 3.86%. 


e 

A branch war between Philadelphia 
National Bank and Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust is still going strong in the 
suburbs of the Quaker City (BW —Mar. 
24'56,p129). PNB will merge with 
Delaware Valley Bank & Trust in Bris- 
tol, Pa., if stockholders approve, and 
Fidelity-Philadelphia has announced 
plans to take over Farmers National 
Bank in the same city. 
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Hall Industrial Water Report 





New Plant or Expansion of Old One 


How well you engineer your plant services may determine whether 
you get continuous production or operation like a paralytic centipede. 
Water for steam generation, for cooling, for use in process—and water 
leaving the new plant—can be designed to be the least of your troubles. 
But the best time to listen to someone who knows how to make water 
behave is while you are still in the planning stage. 


It’s Cold Out There! 


Frequent subzero weather with 
temperatures as low as —45 at the 
site of a proposed new plant in 
Minnesota was an important factor 
in the choice of a heating system by 
a large mining company planning to 
process iron from taconite. Space 
heating constituted about ninety per- 
cent of the load. Buildings to be 
heated were widely scattered over a 
large area. 


When a high-pressure hot-water 
heating system was decided upon, 
water treatment had to be consid- 
ered from two angles: protection of 
the boilers and protection of the heat- 
ing system. Hali Laboratories was 
invited to study the raw water avail- 
able and to recommend treatment. 


Water could be obtained from 
either of two intakes from the sur- 
face supply; samples from both were 
analyzed. The types of metal used 
in construction of the heating system 
were determined, zeolite softening 
and deaeration of makeup, chemical 
conditioning and proportional chemi- 
cal feeding facilities were thoroughly 
discussed in a survey report by Jack 
Summerville, Hall staff engineer. 
After completion of the survey re- 
port, it was learned that well water 
might have to be used temporarily 
because of delay in completion of the 
surface supply pipe line. Because the 
well water does not have as desirable 
a composition as the surface water, 
Hall urged that the pipe line be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible and 
recommended that the well water be 
zeolite softened even though regen- 
erations would be much more 
frequent. 

The boilers have now been boiled 
out and, on Hall’s recommendation, 
acid cleaned to insure thorough clean- 
liness of the heater surfaces. The 
plant is beginning operation. 








Faith Justified 
By Performance 


When an Eastern paper specialty 
manufacturer decided to build a new 
plant in California, the chief engi- 
neer wrote: “In dealing with the 
problem of water supply, water treat- 
ment, and so forth, we felt it desir- 
able to call in Hall Laboratories, 
not only because of the past rela- 
tions which have existed for so many 
years, but because we intend to 
retain Hall Laboratories as consul- 
tants for our California plant.” 


To start the survey, Hutcheson 
Page, of Hall’s New York office, 
conferred with the plant manage- 
ment about the purchase of their 
boiler. After extensive checking of 
specific requirements, a factory- 
assembled, water-tube boiler was 
ordered. 


Hall Laboratories already had ex- 
perience with the water in the chosen 
locality of California. This provided 
a sound basis for recommending the 
proper pretreating equipment. 


Because of the potential cost of 
water supplied from a city aqueduct, 
the plant wished to use water from 
its own wells. Hall recommended 
pretreatment equipment flexible 
enough so that it could properly pre- 
pare any of the various waters avail- 
able for future use in any standard 
type of boiler operating at 250 psi. 
A salt regenerated cation-anion ex- 
change system was suggested and 
accepted. 


The plant also has followed other 
recommendations made by Hall for 
internal boiler-water treatment as 
well as treatment of steam by Haga- 
min.® A recent service report from 
Hall field engineer Orville Morrow 
states that the plant is maintaining 
very good treatment control. 





South of the Border 


Hall Laboratories pursues the 
“Good Neighbor” policy by helping 
many clients in South America and 
the West Indies on a consulting as 
well as on a continuing service basis. 


A client in Maracaibo planned to 
install an additional boiler plant ad- 
jacent to the one already serviced by 
Hall Laboratories. Hali helped the 
plant select evaporator feedwater 
pretreating equipment, chemical feed 
pumps, pH meters, and helped plan 
the laboratory layout prior to start- 
up. Then Jack Summerville of the 
Hall headquarters staff made a trip 
to Maracaibo to help start opera- 
tions, with special attention to their 
hot lime-gypsum reactor, pressure 
filters, hot zeolite softener, evapo- 
rators, and the treatment of their 
feedwater-condensate and boiler- 
water systems. 


Continuing satisfactory condi- 
tions have been maintained by cor- 
respondence between the plant and 
Pittsburgh headquarters, supple- 
mented by an annual consulting trip 
by Hall staff engineer, Alex Henricks. 





Industrial Water Problems 
Require Special Handling 


There are no “stock answers” to 
industrial water problems. For in- 
formation write, wire or call Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., Hagan Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Water is your industry’s most im- 
portant raw material. Use it wisely. 





HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 


A Subsidiary of HAGAN CORPORATION 
CHEMICALS AND CONTROLS 
Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARIES: CALGON, INC. 
HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 





IT PAYS to take a close ' 
look at the quality of the tubing 
you are using. Usually, it has as 
much to do with your machining 
and asseinbly costs as it does with 
the performance of your products. 
TMI tubing has proved its worth 
on the drawing board, on the 
assembly line ...and on the profit 
reports of hundreds of America’s 
fastest growing Companies. 


WHEN YOU invest in the best 
precision workmanship, guaranteed 
by the dependable TMI “‘Mark 

of Quality,” you follow in their 
footsteps. Don’t take tubing quality 
for granted—take a closer look 

at your real tubing costs... 


STAINLESS STEEL AND 


SPECIAL ALLOY TUBING 
—in small diameters, .050'’ 
to .625"' O.D. with tolerances 
as close as .001'' when required. 





“We are never foo busy fo 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS« ENGINEERS © MANUFACTURERS 
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In Regions 


Oil Company Fights State’s Attempt 
To Force Crude Buyers to Overstock 


For years, oil-producing states have regulated their production 
in line with conservation practices. Their regulatory agencies 
have checked market conditions, then set allowable output. Now 
Oklahoma wants to go one step further: It is trying to force 
buyers of crude oil to take the full allowables, regardless of 
whether they can use or even store the oil. 

Guif Oil Corp., which produces and purchases in Oklahoma, 
is testing in the courts the legality of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission’s action. The commission had set July allowables 
higher than June’s—higher, too, than purchasers’ requirements— 
and ruled that buyers must take all. Anyone wanting to buy less 
has to get its permission, the commission held. 

After announcing it would take in July only 75% of what it 
bought in May, Gulf tried unsuccessfully to get a temporary 
injunction from a federal district judge. Next week, it will petition 
a three-judge panel. 

The Oklahoma commission apparently wants to step up Okla- 
homa production in an effort to combat imported crude. (Texas 
also raised its July allowables above purchasers’ nominations 
[BW—Jun.23'56,p36]). Gulf, a major importer, has gone along 
with Washington on voluntary cutbacks of imports. It’s a safe 
guess that no importing company wants a state to take over import 
controls. 

Oklahoma oil goes to Gulf’s inland refineries, which can’t process 
imported crude; the coastal refineries are equipped for imported 
oil but can’t handle domestic stuff. Right now, Gulf’s inland 
refineries are loaded with domestic oil. It would take time for 
Gulf to adjust its refining capacity to a different make-up in the 
crude flow, and that is something Gulf would want itself—not 
the Oklahoma commission—to control. 


Ohio Becomes Second Auto Capital 
As Industry Overflows Native State 


If it isn’t already, Ohio soon will be the state with the second 
largest automotive industry. General Motors Corp. is building 
a huge Chevrolet assembly plant and Fisher body factory at 
Lordstown, east of Akron, and Chrysler Corp. is erecting a stamp- 
ing plant at Twinsburg, between Akron and Cleveland. 

Last week, Ford Motor Co. announced that it will build a 
Ford assembly plant near Lorain, west of Cleveland along Lake 
Erie. Ford now has in the Cleveland area its largest concentration 
of facilities outside Detroit. 

The new plant, with 4,500 workers on a two-shift basis, will 
give Ford about 23,000 employees in the Greater Cleveland area. 
Developed during the last 10 years, Ford’s Cleveland area complex 
will give the company about as much integration in the region 
as the average motor car builder attains anywhere. Of course, it’s 
still short of Ford’s integration in Detroit. 

Auto people attribute the growth in Ohio, among other things, 
to the proximity to steel mills, the prospect of completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the road transportation offered by turn- 
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FIDELITY in VINYL RECORDS 


are assured when you manufacture with Enjay Oxo Alcohols 


Vinyl rear windows in convertibles or vinyl phonograph records .. . and a large 
number of today’s other wonderful, new vinyl products are made from plasticizers 
using Enjay Oxo Alcohols. 

Whatever your product, you can always count on Enjay—the world’s largest 
supplier of Oxo Alcohols—for uniform high quality. 

The Enjay Laboratories are at your service to help solve technical problems 
related to the application or use of any Enjay product. 

For detailed information, write or phone today! 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: 

HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS (Isooctyl Alcohol, Decyl Alcohol, Tridecyl Alcohol); LOWER ALCOHOLS 
(Isopropyl Alcohol, Ethyl! Alcohol, Secondary Butyl Alcohol); and a varied line of OLEFINS 
AND DIOLEFINS, AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 














The loss was adjusted 
only 14 days later 


When fire struck, this client’s* greatest worry was that delay 
in adjustment might result in a serious production setback. 

But adjusters found the figures in The American Appraisal 
report fair to all concerned. Result: the loss was settled in just 
14 days after the fire! 

There’s comfort in knowing that your appraisal represents 
facts and sound judgment—that it is supported by evidence 
that compels acceptance—that records will always be available, 
whenever proof is needed. 

That is why The American Appraisal Company has led its 
field since 1896. That is why we can serve you well, whether 
your appraisal needs are for insurance, property control, taxes, 
or accounting. 

“Actual case from our files 


Send for our valuable booklet 
“How You Benefit by American Appraisal 
Service.” It's yours for the asking. 


Home Office: Milwauk : " 
youn es Saen The Leader in Property Valuation 
Semen eos The 
Buffalo w 
Detiale ow Vert AMERICAN 
ae eet A 

eveian . oe 
Dollas San Pec tos Pp Pp RAI SAL 
can and Company 
Cen eee Since 1896... Largest... Most Widely Used 
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pikes. Also, they say, a survey at 
Ford’s stamping plant in Cleveland 
shows that workers drive in from 40 
communities in northeastern Ohio. 

Ford’s Lorain plant will be the 
first assembly plant in the Cleveland 
area since Hupp quit making cars in 
the 1930s. 


Harvard and Its Hometown 


Establish a Liaison 


Harvard University is moving to 
smooth out its long-standing diffi- 
culties with its home city of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The tension has 
resulted from a tight parking and 
housing situation in the Harvard 
Square area and the fact that Harvard, 
although the city’s third largest tax- 
payer because of its commercial 
properties, pays no taxes on_ its 
campus facilities. 

The atmosphere warmed up again 
in May after the Harvard Crimson, 
student paper, quoted Pres. Nathan 
M. Pusey’s criticisms of Cambridge 
city policies. A Cambridge city coun- 
ciiman complained that police had to 
rush in “every time the students 
start one of their foolish riots.” He 
suggested Harvard become “a state 
of its own like the Vatican.” About 
2,000 students responded with a riot. 

Now Harvard has established a 
planning office to provide a point 
of contact between city and university 
in planning future Harvard needs. 


Regions Briefs 


Manhattan’s first heliport is being 
built by the Port of New York 
Authority (BW —Jul.14'56,p74), on a 
temporary bulkhead site along the 
Hudson River. Starting about Sep- 
tember, it will be used for mail and 
cargo, with New York Airways adding 
passenger service later on. Eventu- 
ally, the authority is to replace this 
heliport with a permanent one, and 
add others. 


Crackdown: The Washington 
State Pollution Control Commission 
ordered Rayonier, Inc., to stop dump- 
ing untreated waste into Puget Sound 
from its Shelton pulp mill. The com- 
mission found “a situation detrimen- 
tal to oysters and fish.” Rayonier 
asked for a hearing. 
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Avco Lycoming 
shapes 
great ideas 


for industry— 


precisely 


The distance between a design idea and 

its working reality is often a mere ten 
thousandth of an inch. To span this crucial 
distance, America’s industrial leaders call 
growingly on the machining skill of Avco 
Lycoming—to drill, bore, cut and grind 
their metal parts with absolute fidelity. 


Al Avco Lycoming, tolerances are maintained 
so exactly that even the squeeze of fingers on 
metal can be measured. This precision has 
helped shape jet components, rotor hubs, 
automotive gears—a broad cross-section of 
America’s finest products. It has helped 
Lycoming carve into being over 50,000 
engines of its own. 


As Avco Lycoming finds new and even 
more precise methods to work man’s will 
on metal, the distance to perfection grows 
shorter . . . America’s strides grow longer. 


Do you have a machining problem, a design, 


or just an idea in the rough? Phone, wire, or 
write Avco Lycoming, Stratford, Conn. 





ENGINEERS WANTED: Rewarding careers for 
outstanding men. Write to Vice President, 
Industrial Relations, Stratford, Conn. 


FOR A COPY OF THIS HANS ERNI ILLUSTRATION, SUIT 

ABLE FOR FRAMING. WRITE TO PUBLIC RELATIONS 

OEePT AVCO DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
: STRATFORD, CONN 


Avco Defense and Industrial Products combine the 

scientific and engineering skills, and production , 

facilities of three great divisions of Aveo Manu- defense and industrial products 
facturing Corp.: Lycoming; Crosley; Research and 

Advanced Development — to produce power plants, TODAY'S MILITARY SERVICES. WITH THEIR TREMEN 
DoOUs TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE POSSIBLE 


electronics, airframe components, and precision parts. THROUGH SCIENCE. OFFER AVITAL REWARDING CAREER 





ILTON HOTELS LEAD THE WAY 


for convenience 


The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The New Yorker and The Statler « In Washington, D. C.: The Statler ¢ In 
Boston: The Statler « In Buffalo: The Statler « In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION — In Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer 
House ¢ In Detroit: The Statler « In Cleveland: The Statler ¢ In Cincinnati: The Netherland Hilton and The Terrace Hilton ¢ Jn Columbus: The Deshler Hilton 
« In Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore « In St. Louis: The Statler. WESTERN DIVISION—Jn Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton ¢ Jn Los Angeles: The Statler 
The Shamrock Hilton « In Dallas: The Statler Hilton ¢ In San Antonio: Hilton Hotel ¢ In Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel ¢ In El Paso: Hilton Hotel 
* In Albuquerque, New Mexico: Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL —In San Juan, 
Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton ¢ In Madrid, Spain: The Castellana Hilton ¢ In Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton. Hotels under construction in: 
Mexico City and Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt; West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada (a Canadian National Railways Hotel). 
RESERVATION OFFICES—New York, 401 Seventh Ave., LOngacre 3-6900; San Francisco, Russ Bldg. YUkon 6-0576; Toronto, Knight Bidg. EMpire 8-2921. 


EASTERN DIVISION In New York City 


In Houston 
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It’s not “Fortress America” thinking that lies behind the Pentagon’s 
idea of reducing U.S. armed forces by 800,000 men in the next three or four 
years. 


Secy. of State Dulles stepped up this week to nip that notion in the bud. 
And he had an eye cocked toward Western Europe, especially West Ger- 
many, as he tried to put things in perspective. 

In commenting on the position of Adm. Radford, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, (page 39) Dulles made these points: 


* The U.S., like the U. S. S. R., is reconsidering the balance between 
conventional forces and the fast-developing air-atomic stuff. The problem 
is how to find the balance that gives adequate security the most economical 
way. 

* The U.S. is just as committed as ever to a policy of collective security. 
We will not back down from our NATO commitments—though someday we 
may have fewer U.S. ground forces in Germany and more air-atomic 
strength there. 


Dulles stressed that the revamping of military thinking, both here and 
in Moscow, is largely an internal matter—to save manpower in the case 
of the U.S. S. R. 


However, there is no blinking the fact that the easing of East-West 
tension counts on both sides. What you are getting is disarmament—to a 
degree—by unilateral action. That’s still a long, long way, of course, from 
effective control over the nuclear stuff. 


Britain plans to move faster and, relatively, further than the U.S. 


The Eden government has decided to cut defense spending by 25% 
over the next two years—with the main cut to be taken in ground force 
manpower. This will involve a reduction in British army units in Germany, 
though that’s something that first has to get the approval of the NATO 
Council. 


Three things have pushed the British to their decision: 
¢ The conviction that the war threat has dwindled. 
¢ The pressure from military technicians for smaller forces, equipped 
with atomic weapons and guided missiles. 


¢ The urgent need to relieve Britain’s overloaded economy—the thing 
that weighs most heavily in government calculations. 


Given the trend here and in Britain, it is hard to see how Chancellor 
Adenauer can win his fight for a 500,000-man German army. 

But the decisive point for Adenauer isn’t the size of a German army. It 
is in adding enough effective German power to NATO to bring Moscow to 
terms on German unification. It may be that the prospect of more Western 
air-atomic strength on German soil will be just the thing to bring Moscow 
around. 


The Soviet economic offensive is running into trouble—both in the 
Middle East and South Asia. 


Cairo has decided to have the West build the giant Aswan Dam. 
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Burma has been disillusioned by Soviet economic assistance, now is 
seeking an economic aid loan from the U. S. 


Domestic pressures in East Europe are cutting down the ability of Soviet 
satellites, like Poland, to supply capital goods to underdeveloped countries. 


Washington can chalk up a victory over Moscow on Aswan. Premier 
Nasser has decided that, on balance, there is more to be gained by doing 
business with the West. 


But it wasn’t until Washington called Nasser’s bluff (BW—Jul.14’56, 
p141) that he quit his blackmail game. 


U. S. officials are now in Rangoon talking with the Burmese about a long- 
term, low-interest loan of perhaps $25-million. (The Burme:e have refused 
U.S. aid since 1953.) The discussions followed a persona] appeal to Pres. 
Eisenhower from ex-Premier U Nu. 


Burma isn’t so keen about Soviet aid as it was when Bulganin and 
Khrushchev visited Rangoon late last year. Several deals made about then 
have gone sour in the meantime. 


So far the Soviet economic drive has been largely based on satellite 
production—Polish, East German, and Hungarian. 


But from now on Moscow will find it harder and harder to use satellite 
goods for this purpose. With the Poznan uprising has come a real reversal 
in the domestic policy of several satellites. To keep down discontent, more 
resources will have to be used at home, the emphasis shifted somewhat from 
heavy to light industry. Only this week the Warsaw government raised 
workers’ pensions. 


From the political angle, Moscow also has taken a rap in the satellites 
at the hands of Indian Prime Minister Nehru. Last week in Bonn, he came 
out flatly for independence of the satellites from Moscow. 


The Eisenhower Administration has hit a new snag in its aid program— 
one put there by the U.S. Congress (page 26). As it stands, the Foreign Aid 
Authorization Bill requires that 80% of economic development funds must 
take the form of loans. 


Many new nations seeking development assistance would prefer loans 
to grants—because, as business deals, they carry less in the way of political 
obligations. But, U.S. officials fear that our loans may compare unfavorably 
to those being offered by the Communists. Ours still would be subject to 
the regular political restrictions on aid spending—for example, to the rule 
that 50% of the goods would have to be shipped in American bottoms and 
to Battle Act restrictions on trade with Communist countries. 


Esso Co. (Jersey Standard’s U.K. subsidiary) plans to spend another 
$36-million extending its refinery at Fawley, near Southampton. The addi- 
tional capacity will be devoted largely to heavy fuels for industry and power 
stations. In Britain, demand is rising faster for these than it is for gasoline. 


Only recently Esso launched a $25-million expansion for synthetic rub- 
ber materials. By 1958, the total Esso investment in Fawley will come close 
to $200-million, with throughput running at over 10-million tons a year. 
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Quiet, smooth, perfect performance... 


in home laundry equipment using SKF’° ball bearings 


Leading manufacturers of home laundry equipment 
(names on request) rely on ais Single Row, Deep Groove 
Ball Bearings for quiet, smooth-running performance. 


Whatever your product, it will pay you, too, to switch 
to acs anti-friction bearings and get the plus values 
which are built into every one. 7730 


SKF —EvVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 





Ball Bearings 


j 
Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
( Spherical Roller Bearings 


Tapered Roller Bearings (“Teor ) 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 








BUSINESS ABROAD 


jagege 


BICYCLES imported from Britain sell at five times their 
Hong Kong price in Communist Peking’s new store. 


ONLY RUSSIANS—wives of Soviet technicians in 
China—can afford South China leopard-skin coats. 


136 Business Abroad 


Pekings Best Is 


Red China’s pride and joy is Peking’s new 
capitalist-style department store (left). 
But its wares are priced beyond means of 
most Chinese, best customers are Russians. 
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Tagged for Russians 


The low skyline of what prewar was 
called Morrison St., Peking’s main 
commercial drag, is now broken by a 
large six-storied block (picture, left). 
Although the building looks 20 or 30 
vears old to Western eyes, it is the 
Chinese Communists’ pride and joy— 
1 brand-new capitalist-style department 
store. 

In its own way, the store-opened 
late last vear—tells a good deal about 
the new Communist society in China, 
Its vaulted halls, displays of what are 
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now luxury goods to the Chinese, shop- 
windows full of Communist slogans, 
are a place of pilgrimage for the Chinese 
escaping their austere lives. 

e The Customers—It’s also immedi- 
ately evident to the casual visitor that 
the best customers of the store aren’t 
Chinese at all, but mainly the wives 
and families of the tens of thousands of 
Russian technicians in China. Their 
wives’ furs and their shiny leather coats 
immediately identify the Communist 
European foreigners as they move 


traditionally good and 
cheap, is out of reach 


TAILORING 


of almost .all but Russian “big brothers.” 


a : “ ™ ‘ : 


in the Western style aren’t 


DRESSES for Chinese women who 


wear Communists’ blue cotton uniform. 


made in China get inspection 


TOYS from Russian women buyers 


while Chinese customers look on enviously. 
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THE SUBMERSIBLE 
DRAINAGE PUMP 


The Weil Pump Company, largest 
manufacturers of pumps for the 
building industry, proudly pre- 
sents a SUBMERSIBLE SEWAGE 
AND SUMP PUMP, the pump de- 


signed to save you money. 


You SAVE on SPACE 
Nothing stands above the floor. Per- 
mits 20 to 40 square feet additional 
storage space or trucking area. When 
outside, no pump house is required. 


You SAVE on INSTALLATION 


Every Submersible is compact, easily 
installed, has only one piping connec- 
tion and is not attached to floor — it 
rests on its own legs. 


You SAVE on MAINTENANCE 


Motor and bearings are permanently 
sealed from dirt and moisture, re- 
quires no lubrication — there is no 
wear on the shaft. 


You SAVE on OPERATING COSTS 


Since the non-clog, bladeless impeller 
easily handles stringy solids (without 
a sereen!), and the water passage is 
smooth and continuous, difficult 
pumping jobs can be accomplished 





BUREAUCRATS’ KIDS, well- 
dressed by Peking standards, are 
taken through the store on tour. 








OUTLANDER, probably Mon- 
golian, takes in “marvels” of 
store—in this case, fur caps. 





with smaller pumps and lower horse- 
power motors. 


You SAVE on FLOOD DAMAGE 


When heavy rains cause flooding and 
power failure, pump and motor can- 
not be damaged. When power is 
available pump immediately begins 
operation, 


Available in sizes to meet every 
industrial drainage need. 
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Illustration shows a typical installation. 





Write for Bulletin SW-58 which will 
show you how to solve your drainage 
pumping problems. 


tJ 
weil pumP COMPANY 
1521 No. Fremont St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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through the store. But there are some 
Chinese customers and their purchases 
tell another story. 

lhe Chinese are turning increasingly 


to the new sfore for necessities. The 
small merchants whose prewar shops 
did the business along Morrison St. 
can't compete with the prices at the 
government's huge emporium—largely 
because they depend on government 
sources for raw materials. Shopkeepers, 
the foundation of the Chinese economy 
for centuries, are being squeezed out. 


TOUR leader wearing face mask 
shows goggle-eyed sightseers re- 
finements of toy piano. 


The department store, itself, matches 
the renamed Wang Fu Ching Avenue 
outside—a provincial street compared 
with Tokyo’s booming Ginza or even 
Shanghai's Nanking Road, in its mori- 
bund state. The store has no escalators 
or elevators between floors; a primitive 
ventilation system is called “air condi- 
tioning”; displays are largely exhorta- 
tions to fill Communist production 
quotas. 

Still, crowds flock into the building. 
Visitors come from all over China; 
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These are a few of 
the major companies 
that have recently 
located plants in the 


“HEART OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA” 
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Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation 





Babcock a Wilcox Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


: General Electric Company 
Clarington, Ohio : Cambridge, Okio : Roanoke, Vo. 
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: Pp ° J . : Westinghouse Electric 
General Motors Corporation : of America : Mobay Chemical Compe: ny : Corporation 
Marion, Ind. ® Point Pleasant, W. Va. : New Martinsville, W. Va. : Upper Sandusky, Ohio 
PPT TTT i : 
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To help you save valuable time 
in locating the right pas Site... 


From over 2300 communities in 7 great states— Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee—we can bring 
you the facts about the one best suited to your operation. 

Whether your need is expansion or decentralization, here is an area 
that offers many combinations of plant site advantages almost 
certain to meet your requirements. Here, too, you can find all of the 
benefits of small-town atmosphere within overnight proximity to 
major markets and seaports. 

Within this 7-state area lies the greatest industrial concentration in 


To get a more detailed description of 
the many industry advantages in the 
American Gas and Electric service 
area, write for the brochure ‘‘Power 
and Natural Resources.’’ 


This brochure contains a large-size 
map printed in 9 colors that shows 
_ actual locations of-natural resources, 
waterways, railroads, and communities 
in our 7 state area. Address your inquiry 





America supported by an adequate supply of capable labor and in confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, Manager Area 
virtually unlimited low-cost electric power. Let us give you the facts Development, Dept. F-07, 30 Church Street, New 
about this area. There is ne charge—all we have to sell is power. York 8, New York. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
OPERATING APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY OHIO POWER COMPANY KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
AFFILIATES: INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 











National Distillers SAVES 


12,480 MAN-HOURS 
with GERI[INGERS 








MATERIAL CARRIERS 


Rigid Shoe Models 

6,7, 10, 15 and 30-ton capacities 
Swinging Shoe Models 

7, 10, 15 and 30-ton capacities 
Pivot Fork Models 

15-ton capacities 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Short Wheelbase Models 

4,5, 6,7 and 9-ton capacities 
Long Wheelbase Models 

6,72, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 18 and 20-ton capacities 
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Cistern room to warehouse 
moving costs cut 15'2 cents 


a barrel with Gerlinger 


J. E. Bland, Plant Manager, puts it this 
way, We find the Gerlinger Carrier has 
resulted in great economies in the han- 
dling of thousands upon thousands of 
barrels of our famous whisky.” 

A fast, smooth, economical flow of ma- 
terials is essential to the manufacture of 
good whisky. In Louisville, Kentucky, Na- 
tional Distillers purchased a Gerlinger 
Carrier to increase the efficiency on a 
single job — moving barrels from cistern 
room to warehouse. Use of the Gerlinger 
reduced costs of handling by 15% cents 
a barrel. 

During 1956, National Distillers, Inc., 
will save 12,480 man-hours because they 
solved one materials handling problem. 
Operational costs for two trucks are elim- 
inated and five men have been trans- 
ferred to more productive labor. Gerlinger 
made this possible. . 
IGERLINGER CARRIER COMPANY! 
' DEPT. B-5 — DALLAS, OREGON 
Please send FREE Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck catalog |] 

Gerlinger Material Carrier catalog at ‘ 
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school children are taken through on 
tours. Everyone comes to look—not at 
the padded gowns and the other few 
essentials that Chinese can afford to 
buy today—but at the “luxury” items. 
Swiss wrist watches, for example, sell 
for 793 Yuan. (A U.S. dollar equals 
5.55 Yuan at the official valuation; a 
Chinese physician earns only about 130 
Yuan a month.) 

¢ Best Customers—The European spe- 
cialists working for the Communist 
government have another standard of 
living ay ope Their pay scale is so 
generous that often they literally don’t 
know what to do with their money. 
That’s why you see Russian wives buy- 
ing expensive furs. Their better clothes 
—sometimes copied out of Parisian and 
American fashion magazines—set them 
off in Peking crowds where men and 
women wear almost identical, lumpy 
blue cotton uniforms. And there are 
signs that the foreigners’ obvious pros- 
perity has reawakened the Chinese tra- 
ditional hostility to outsiders—particu- 
larly Russians. 

While the foreigners buy the luxury 
items, the Chinese are looking more 
and more to the store for their own 
needs, such as the heavy, padded cotton 
gowns—necessities in Peking’s cold win- 
ter. They cost 35 to 40 Yuan each. 
That’s about half a month’s salary for 
an unskilled worker. But still these 
prices are less than those of the small 
merchants down the street. 
¢ Hitting Shopkeepers—As their cus- 
tomers turn away, the government's 
whole propaganda machine has gone to 
work on the shopkeepers. It urges them 
to meet the government's ig ae 
in the department store by forming 
“cooperatives” among themselves. 

The Chinese merchant, perhaps the 
world’s staunchest independent pro- 
ducer, seems to take all this stoically. 
As a matter of fact, in January there 
was a historic meeting in Shanghai 
where a group of “capitalists” voted 
themselves out of existence. They 
asked the government to take over their 
enterprises as “joint” projects. There 
was mass enthusiasm and at least 
feigned rejoicing. 

But foreigners in Shanghai saw the 
whole performance as a tragic hoax: 
There’s no privilege any more in be- 
longing to the propertied classes in 
China. Oppressive taxation, Com- 
munist trumped-up labor disputes, and 
government red tape—all archly “legal” 
—have made private commerce impos- 
sible, and the life of a merchant almost 
unbearable. 
¢ Merchants’ Fate—Large owners who 
cooperate may become managers of 
state enterprises and thereby retain 
some of their privileges. But for the 
small shopkeepers along Wang Fu 
Ching, the future isn’t bright. Many 
face a merging process that will even- 
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SILICONE NEWS 





New Materials Stretch Profits 


Silicone rubber cuts aircraft warm-up 
time; opens new markets 


Rolling mill production increased 30% 
with Silicone insulated induction heaters 


cd 


Beauty industry uncorks wide variety 


of Silicone-based cosmetics 


* Faster Take-offs—Need for mini- 
mum warm-up time in aircraft led to 
development of heating elements that 
can quickly reach and safely hold 
temperatures of 400 to 500 F. Safe- 
way Heat Elements, Inc., of Middle- 
town, Conn. answers that need with 
woven resistance wire sandwiched 
between layers of Dow Corning’s 
Silastic* R Tape. Also used to give 
maximum life and reliability to diesel 
electric traction motors, this silicone 
rubber tape is the only resilient insul- 
lating material that can withstand 
such temperatures. 

Void-free, moistureproof insulat- 
ing jacket has maximum flexibility, 
minimum thickness, high thermal 
conductivity, excellent dielectric pro- 
perties. Safeway heaters may be 
immersed in fluids that must be 
heated or maintained at optimum 
temperatures. Other aircraft appli- 
cations for the heaters include gyros, 
bearings, cameras, valves, hose, pitot 
tubes. Large industrial market is 
indicated. No. 22 


— 
—- 


*T.M. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


e Fish Foam — Trout churn up 
troublesome foam in tanks carrying 
them from hatcheries to your favorite 
fishing hole. Here, as in thousands 
of industrial applications, a little 
Dow Corning silicone defoamer kills 
foam; saves cleaning scum from tank 
walls; makes everybody happier— 
including the fish. No. 23 


¢ No Siestas for Induction Heaters 
Vancouver Rolling Mills of Canada 
cut steel ingot heating time 75%; 
reduced fuel costs $200 per day; 
stepped up production 30% with 
induction heating coils insulated with 
Dow Corning silicones. Cold ingots 
are heated to 2300 F and converted 
to bar stock in 10 minutes. Rated 
production is 20 tons an hour. With 
heating coils cheek by jowl with 
white-hot ingots, only silicone insula- 
tion can prevent coil failure. Same’s 


true in any hard working or space and 
weight saving electrical or electronic 


No. 24 


¢ Self-bailing Boats — “Bail-a- 
matic” pumps in Scott-Atwater’s new 
outboard motors start bailing the first 
time out after winter hibernation, 
thanks to a few drops of Dow Corn- 
ing 200 Fluid as nongumming lubri- 
cant for rubber impellers. No. 25 


¢ Grease Cuts Labor Cost—Relub- 
ricated every 8 hours with high tem- 
perature organic grease, injector 
valves on Cooper-Bessemer engines 
in a gas field compressor station still 
required frequent cleaning and re- 
placement. Relubrication cost 1600 
man-hours a year plus materials. Dow 
Corning 41 silicone grease, used since 
1953, cuts relubrication schedule 
from 3 times a day to 3 times a year; 


equipment. 


minimizes down-time and replace- 
ment costs. Comparable savings re- 
ported for heat-stable silicone lubri- 
cants in hard-working motors, textile 
machines, oven conveyors. No. 26 

¢ Lasting Beauty—A few years ago, 
silicone-based cosmetics were total 
strangers to drug store shelves and 
beauty salons. Now, they’re big busi- 
ness and growing like Jack’s bean 
stalk. Latest count 

found over 60 

cosmetic manu- 

facturers making 

new or improved 

products through 

use of silicone 

fluids. List in- 

cludes protective 

hand creams, sun-tan oils, nail pol- 
ishes, after-shave lotions. Anatomy- 
wise, applications range from baby 
bottoms to hair dressings. 

How come? With properties unlike 
those found in conventional ingre- 
dients, silicone fluids developed by 
Dow Corning give cosmetic industry 
new selling features. Durably water 
repellent, nonvolatile and harmless 
physiologically, silicones help cos- 
metic chemists create new and better 
products. Also important is rapidly 
growing sales appeal born of major 
contributions made to every day liv- 
ing and to the industrial economy by 
silicones. No. 27 


© Competitive Advantage — often 
hinges on materials engineering. 
That’s why design, production and 
maintenance men need handy new 
Reference Guide to Dow Corning 
Silicone Products. No. 28 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


first in 
FOR MORE INFORMATION Silicones 
on silicones used in these 
applications, circle refer- 
ence numbers in coupon. 


Dow Corning Corporation, 
Dept. 2207, Midland, Michigan 
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ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, DO.Cc. 
GANADA: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTD., TORONTO 
GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON 
FRANCE: ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 








Today’s ‘“‘hottest’’ topic... 


when the staff talks materials handling 


Low cost and convenience advantages 
of LP-Gas are snowballing a fuel 
revolution among lift truck users, and 
— as usual where pressurized gases or 
liquids are handled — Hackney has 
been in it from the start. 


Of course it was Hackney engineers 
— working with life truck manufac 
turers, ICC, UL and NBFU — who 
developed the first safe, easy-to-use 


replaceable fuel cylinders for indus- 
trial life trucks, 


Just as it has been Hackney first for 
a long line of quality container de- 
velopments during the past 54 years. 
Containers for oxygen, acids, com- 
pressed air and refrigerant gases are 
others. When you come to container 
problems, come to Hackney for ex- 
pert container engineering. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products 





CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS 
FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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tually eliminate their livelihoods by 
closing their shops, forcing their emigra- 
tion to the outskirts of the Chinese 
Communist empire, or simply dropping 
them into poverty and oblivion. That al- 
ready has been the fate of the large 
number of Chinese employees of for- 
eign companies that carried on foreign 
trade in Shanghai and Tientsin. Their 
places in the new state enterprises have 
been taken by young, inexperienced 
clerks—who are, however, “ideologically 
sound.” 


British Cars Lag 


West Germany takes the 
lead, as heavy restrictions put 
a curb on British domestic and 
export sales. 


West Germany is clearly a car's 
length ahead of Great Britain as the 
leading Western European car producer 
and exporter. And there’s no sign that 
Germany will slacken its lead. 

The latest figures show that during 
the first five months of this year, Ger- 
man car production totaled 380,908; 
British, 337,560. Even worse from the 
British viewpoint were exports: German 
cars, 181,000; British, 140,135. While 
Germany’s exports are 20% above last 
year’s, Britain's exports have gone pre- 
cisely the other way: down 20% from 
a year ago. 

These are happy statistics for Ger- 
man producers—particularly Volkswagen, 
which is months behind in meeting 
U.S. and other foreign demand. At 
home, the German market continues 
strong, partly because of general tax 
reductions and special tax privileges for 
workers commuting by car. 
¢ Too Many Restrictions—But with 
the exception of fairly steady successes 
in truck sales, British makers are glum. 
They attribute car sales decline to: 

Australian restrictions: Two-thirds of 
British vehicle exports go to the Com- 
monwealth, and Australia normally 
soaks up half of this. But stiff imports 
cuts and higher sales taxes have turned 
this market sour. 

Home restrictions: Deliberate govern- 
ment moves to clip installment buying 
and bridle easy credit have reduced 
home purchases. And this has come 
just when Britain needs a healthy home 
market to help keep export prices com- 
petitive. 

Other restrictions: An agreement last 
year between Germany and Sweden has 
hurt the Swedish market for British cars. 
And shipping rates to West Coast ports 
here—California is Britain’s strongest 
market in the U.S.—apparently have 
jostled sales. 
¢ Too Conservative—Industry observers 
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lf you sell competitively to new construction... you need more 
than advance information on new construction projects—you need 
the fastest, most complete news service you can economically use 
—here’s why Dodge Reports meets your needs: 


BETTER REPORTING 


More than 1000 Dodge Reporters located 
in every local area east of the Rockies 
give you faster, better coverage of the 





news, because only Dodge with this 

great reporting staff, backed by the 
prestige of Dodge Publications and Services, 
has such welcome access to so many 
news sources in all construction fields, 





Owners Architects Contractors 
Engineers Government Agencies Real Estate Brokers 





BETTER SERVICE IN ALL THREE SPECIALIZED FIELDS OF CONSTRUCTION 








General Building 
(other than houses) 


Hotels 





isn't this better than wading through heaps of 
omnibus news on all types of construction to 
find your live prospects? — Certainly it is more 
economical and resultful! 


\Wolee 
ot VW 
S S 
Dodge Reports 
For Timed Selling te the Congtenction Industry 
“tah 








Only Dodge gives you 
three specialized services 
to fit your major interests. 
This specialization is 

one of the reasons for the 
better, fuller reporting that 
Dodge subscribers enjoy. 
More economical, too! 









Engineering Projects 


From the specialized 
Dodge Service, or Services, 
you select only the type 
and size of projects on 
which you require advance 
information. In General 
Building you may choose 
all or any selection from 
among 26 classifications... 
in Houses 3...and in 
Engineering 11. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION ON DODGE REPORTS 
SERVICES WRITE TODAY. OR USE COUPON BELOW 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please let me see some typical Dodge Reports for my area. 
| am interested in: 

[] Houses 

C1) Engineering Projects 


() General Building 


Area 








c 





Add: 





City Zone State. 
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FOR 
TEMPORARY 
HELP? 
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MANPOWER, INC. 


FOR 
TYPISTS « STENOS 
GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 


Our employees will work in your office 
or ours for any length of time from 

4 hours, to a day, a week or longer 
at low hourly rates. 

Call the Manpower, Inc. office in your 
city —- operator B — for fast, 
economical service! 


We are not an employment agency. 


330 W. Kilbourn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
inc. 
THE ercoeei zee LEADER IN THE 
ORARY HELP FIELD 


75 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 





new protection against 


TORCH ATTACKS 


Chests beer Underwriters’ Labo- 
rotories’ TR-30 label and are 
standerd with Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories’ approved Manipula- 
tion-resistive Combination Locks. 
Class “Ff insurance rotes apply 
for Mercantile Safe ond Brood 
Form policies. 


Ask for details about the 
Diebold Plan for protecting 
large sums with the SUPER 


mARKET CHEST. reduce burglary insurance rates as much as 73%... 


with DIEBOLD TR-30 torch-resistive MONEY CHESTS 


$64,000 The new Diebold TR-30 Money Chests are certified for 
eutinion resistance to torch attacks ... the attack favored by bur- 
Protected by glars. With a built-in concealed torch-barrier as well as 
protection against power drills and other commonly used 

- ® tools, TR-30 Chests qualify for new low burglary insurance 

1e () rates. Let us prove that Diebold Money Chests will dis- 

; tere ye courage holdup and burglary attacks and reduce mounting 


926 Mulberry Rd... € insurance costs as much as 73%! Write today for com- 
P many 2 "Ohio pee Se plete information. 
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say that, to some extent, the British car 
industry has only itself to blame. They 
claim the industry has (1) clung too 
long to its traditional conservatism in 
car design; (2) failed to utilize world- 
wide market research sufficiently; and 
(3) taken too long to improve sales and 
service outlets. However, the industry 
—they say—is at last awakening to these 
troubles. For instance, it’s boosting 
spare-parts shipments, restyling cars 
such as the Sunbeam Rapier. 
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Tractors for Tito: Yugoslavia has signed 
a contract with Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
in Britain for delivery of 6,000 tractors 
over the next 10 years. Later, the 
Yugoslavs will build the Ferguson trac- 
tors under license. 

+ 
Bombay-to-London in 12 hours: Air 
India International has ordered “at 
least” two Boeing 707s, costing $4.2- 
million apiece, to make the run. 

” 

New bank in Beirut, Lebanon, will be 
the fourth overseas branch of Bank of 
America (International), wholly owned 
subsidiary of Bank of America. 

. 


Buying hotel properties abroad—in 
Europe and the Middle East—may be 
the next move of Hotel Corp. of 
America. Its president, A. M. Sonna- 
bend, has just returned from a six-week 
trip inspecting real estate. 
. 
Bauxite boom: Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. is scanning South 
American bauxite mines, including 
Venezuelan sites, for possible location 
of a new aluminum slant nearby. .. . 
Reynolds Metals Co.’s bauxite mines 
in Haiti, with maximum capacity of 
900,000 tons yearly, begin operations 
this month to supplement mines in 
Arkansas, Jamaica, and British Guiana. 
* 

A $60-million newsprint mill, to pro- 
duce over 100 tons daily, will be built 
by Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Co., Ltd., in peste: Ontario. 


Lure of the Orient: Cheaper labor has 
prompted Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. to 
negotiate a long-term lease for building 
big oil tankers at the Keelung Shipyard 
on Formosa. 

. 


Gasping for breath: Peru’s Central and 
Southern Railways will try out six 
Alco diesel engines on tracks running as 
high as 15,805 ft. in the Andes. 
Peruvian Corp., Ltd., the railways’ 
owner, has a $1.6-million Ex-Im loan 
in the works to cover the order. 
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Typical of the finish on all Toledo Scales 
is that on this full height portable unit, 


BOTH STEEL AND ALUMINUM PARTS ARE PROCESSED 
IN THE SAME 6-STAGE MACHINE AT TOLEDO SCALE 


Steel parts are Granodized, aluminum parts are Alodized to inhibit corrosion and 
provide an excellent base for the high-grade finish used on these familiar products 


Toledo Scale knows that the funda- 
mental prerequisite of a good paint 
job is a properly prepared base ma- 
terial upon which the finish is to be 
applied. To provide this all-impor- 
tant base, it Granodizes most steel 
parts with Granodine® and Alodizes 
most aluminum parts with Alodine.® 
Granodizing is a chemical process 
for the treatment of ircn and steel 
which converts metallic surfaces to 
a nonmetallic coating of the proper 
texture for inhibiting corrosion and 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


greatly increasing the adhesion and 
durability of the paint finish. Alodiz- 
ing performs the same functions on 
aluminum parts. 


Both of these processes are per- 
formed in the same 6-stage machine. 
And both add to the long life of the 
Toledo finish. Perhaps these ACP 
processes can be used effectively in 
your plant. Complete data about 
both of them are available upon re- 
quest. Write us. 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 





Part of 6-stage machine in Granodizing Depart- 
ment at Toledo Scale Co, 


CHEMICALS | 
AC! E 





WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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“Worthington air conditioning pays off in comfort 
and production efficiency,” says Hallmark Cards 


From the first, Hallmark Cards was determined to make its new home in 
Kansas City reflect the very best in working comfort. This naturally included 
air conditioning by Worthington. 

In addition to comfort, Worthington air conditioning has materially in- 
creased production efficiency at Hallmark. Not only does this new system 
permit maintenance of temperatures ideal for handling of fine paper stock, but 
it also controls humidity—a vital factor in the prevention of cracking, break- 
ing, stretching and poor receptiveness to ink. Lastly, Worthington’s air con- 
ditioning system protects the quality and appearance of famous Hallmark 
greeting cards by effectively removing paper-blemishing lint and dust from 
the atmosphere. 

Let the Worthington Climate Man show you how air conditioning can 
control climate for greater efficiency, more profits. Get in touch with your 
nearest Worthington distributor right away. Or write to Section A6102, Worth- 
ington Corporation, Harrison, N. J. In Canada: Worthington (Canada) ee 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





. i | 
A 1,500-ton Worthington air condition- 


ing system creates a controlled climate for 
the new Kansas City home of Hallmark 
Cards, Inc. 


WORTHINGTON 
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CLIMATE ENGINEERS TO INDUSTRY, BUSINESS AND THE HOME 

















In Washington 


Clarification of “Feeder” Status 


Gives University a Tax Refund 


The U.S. Court of Claims wrote an epilogue last 
week to what has been a closed chapter in tax law since 
1951. The court held unanimously that New York 
University was entitled to a refund of $2.4-million (plus 
interest), representing taxes paid between 1947 and 
1951 by a “feeder organization.” Since 1951, there 
has been no similar situation involved. 

The feeder company is Knapp Bros., Inc., a shoe 
manufacturer operating as a commercial venture but, 
since 1947, solely for the benefit of NYU. 

In the Revenue Act of 1950, Congress specified that 
a feeder organization, even though it be for the sole 
benefit of a tax-exempt body such as NYU, should be 
taxed like any other commercial enterprise. Before that 
revision—which became effective in 1951 and which was 
precipitated by another NYU feeder (Mueller Macaroni 
Co.)—the law was vague. Looking backward to that 
period last week, the Claims Court held that the doubt 
should be resolved in favor of the feeder recipient. 

Internal Revenue Service spokesmen professed no 
alarm about the Knapp decision. Knapp pays taxes like 
any other corporation, and IRS says the outcome poses 
no challenge to current law. 


Cities Are Only Human, Too— 


They Spend More Than They Earn 


The high cost of government is causing budgetary 
headaches all over the nation. This week, the Census 
Bureau reported on the 1955 finances of 481 cities with 
more than 25,000 population, with three major findings: 

¢ The cities had a total revenue take of $8-billion, 
but spent $8.4-billion. 

¢ Their combined indebtedness hit an all-time high 
of $13.2-billion. 

¢ They repaid $767-million of prior debt, but new 
borrowings came to $].7-billion. 


Justice Dept. Blasts Dixon-Yates Group, 
Asks Court to Throw Out Damage Suit 


The Justice Dept. last week asked the U.S. Court 
of Claims to throw out a $3.5-million damage suit filed 
by the so-called Dixon-Yates power group. 

“Unlawful, null and void, and contrary to public 
policy” were the Justice Dept.’s words to describe the 
contract—since canceled—between Dixon-Yates and the 
Atomic Energy Commission for construction of new 
generating facilities on the fringe of the Tennessee Val- 
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ley Authority. Democratic critics had used the same 
words and the same key arguments against Dixon-Yates 
months ago (BW—Aug.6’55,p26). For example, the 
Justice Dept. brief filed with the Court of Claims asserts: 

* Activities of Adolphe H. Wenzel—in advising First 
Boston Corp. on Dixon-Yates financing and in advising 
the government as a special Budget Bureau consultant on 
the project—involved “conflict of interest so contrary 
to public policy as to render the alleged agreement null 
and void.” 

¢ Waiver of a 30-day waiting period on the contract’s 
finality in late 1954 by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy—then under Republican con- 
trol—was “invalid.” 

¢ Discretionary power ceded to the Dixon-Yates 
group failed to meet formal requirements essential to an 
enforceable contract. 

The Dixon-Yates combine is suing for $3.5-million 
for damages it says it incurred through AEC’s cancella- 
tion of the contract a year ago, on direct orders of Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

ee ¢ e 


SBA Completes Its Biggest Year, 
Lends $126.4-Million in Fiscal 1955 


The Small Business Administration, where success is 
gauged by the amount of money lent, has just finished 
its biggest year. 

Wendell Barnes, SBA chief, says his agency approved 
5,224 loans for $126.4-million in the fiscal year ended 
June 30. By comparison, SBA lent only $63.8-million 
in 2,258 transactions during the prior year. A prime 
factor, says Barnes, is sharp upgrading of the quality of 
loan applications. SBA’s average approval .rate is now 
running about 57%. 

Of the new crop of loans, 1,915 worth $82-million 
(average about $43,000) were for business. The remainder 
were disaster loans averaging about $13,400. 


Price Discrimination Rulings 
Hit Two Defendants, Clear One 


The Federal Trade Commission this week announced 
three decisions under the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
Discrimination Act. Business-defendants won only one 
of the decisions. FTC held that: Maryland Baking Co., 
a national manufacturer of ice cream cones, violated the 
act by reducing its prices to jobbers in the Baltimore- 
Washington metropolitan area on rolled cones, while 
charging a higher price to jobbers in all other sales areas. 
FTC says the discrimination was “apparently in retalia- 
tion” for the entrance of a small cone manufacturer who 
sold only in the two-city area. . . . P. Sorensen Mfg. Co., 
Inc., a small company making auto parts and supplies, 
violated the act in using a volume discount plan that 
favored some wholesalers over others. . . . Yale & ‘Towne 
Mfg. Co. was not guilty of price discrimination in the 
sale of industrial trucks used in materials handling. FTC 
says Y&T’s quantity discounts and volume rebates have 
not lessened competition in the industry. 
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NEW PUSH-BUTTON STARTING ON OUTBOARDS 
PUTS MAMA IN ANOTHER DRIVER'S SEAT! 


Push-button starting has done the very 
same thing for the outboard motorboat 
business that it did for the auto industry 
years ago. It has opened the market to 
millions of women and young people who 
can now enjoy this good sport because 
starting the engine is no longer a problem. 
The self-starter helped revolutionize the 
auto business when it opened car doors to 
women, and it is currently a definite factor 
in the tremendous growth of the boat 
business. 

At the heart of electric starters for boats 
is our first and, perhaps, best-known prod- 
uct of all—the Bendix* Starter Drive. In 
the past forty-odd years we have made 110 


A thousand products 


million of these wonderfully ingenious 
devices, and they have helped start every 
conceivable type of engine countless bil- 
lions of times. Now they are relegating the 
starter rope to the relic museum, just as 
they did the auto crank. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation creates, 
develops and manufactures hundreds of 
basic components and systems for every 
type of industry. We'll be glad to send 
you the brochure “Bendix and Your 
Business”. It is a digest of what we 
make, the industries we serve, and should 
give you ideas of how some of our 
products can contribute to your particular 


operations. *REG. v.S. PAT. OFF, 


This is the famous Bendix 
Starter Drive—‘the mechanical 
hand that cranks your engine”. 


a million ideas 
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SUMMER RALLY RESULTS: 
Industrials Hit a New All-Time High... 


1955 Close = 100 
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©ousiness week 


Records Fall, but Bulls Are Wary 


The 1956 summer rally has panned 
out at least as well as its supporters 
thought it would, and may yet turn 
out to be much better. Early this week, 
Standard & Poor’s index of 50 indus- 
trial stocks perched at a new all-time 
high: 1.2% above its previous Apr. 6 
peak; up almost 9% from yearend 1955; 
and nearly 13% above its May 28 low. 

In the flush of the latest bull market 
ascent, not too many Streeters are get- 
ting depressed about the rails’ perform- 
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ance—more modest than that of the 
industrials—this summer. In fact, the 
rails this week. were only 1.5 over the 
vearend 1955. They haven’t done a 
thing since they struggled mightily to 
an early-May highpoint some 10% 
above yearend, then nosedived in the 
May slide. Right now, the biggest fac- 
tor dampening investors’ enthusiasm 
for them is the steel strike. It has hit 
the rails harder—and faster—than any 
industry save steel itself. 


The usually slower-moving utility in- 
dex has been outperforming the rails 
latelv, and currently it stands 3.6% 
above yearend. It has made a hand- 
some 5.6% gain from its May low. 
¢ Dozen Leaders—As usual in any sharp 
bull market advance of recent years, a 
few top groups have scored spectacular 
gains, more than balancing the small 
gains, or even losses, of other groups. 
As the chart above shows, the leader- 
ship in the summer rally has come from 
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Do you make 


PAINTS 
PLASTICS 
PRINTING INKS 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


ADHESIVES 
MASTICS 


FABRIC 
FINISHES 


NEW BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 


Diamond 
Chlorowax® 


CAN ADD 
CHEMICAL RESISTANCE, 
FLAME RETARDANCE, 
WATER REPELLENCE 


Chlorowax, DIAMOND 
ALKALIS versatile chlorin- 
ated paraffin, is now being 
used in hundreds of different 
products where it not only 
adds important product 
characteristics but speeds 
processing and reduces costs 
as well. Available in several 
types of liquid and resinous 
forms. For information write 
for new, 36-page, illustrated 
book. Your Fact File on 
DIAMOND Chlorowax. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
Dept. BW-1, 300 Union Commerce 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ma Diamond 


“= Chemicals 
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a dozen groups. Most of these are the 
same groups that have pioneered the 
market all year. 

The top gainer, both in the rally and 
for the year, has been the office equip- 
ment group, up 51.4% since yearend, 
and just over 30% since the May low. 
Aluminum ranks second, with gains of 
42.9% and 30%. Machinery and build- 
ing construction groups have been solid 
leaders, bolstered by the recently passed 
highway bill as well as record industrial 
expansion of plant and equipment. 
Thus construction machinery, cement, 
machine tools, industrial machinery, 
trucks, and specialty machinery are all 
among the leaders. Bituminous coal, 
enjoying its own little renaissance, 
and three long-time bull market leaders 
—paper, integrated oils, and mining and 
smelting—round out the top dozen 
groups. 

Though it has been spearheaded by 
those groups, the recent market advance 
has been baicly broad in terms of indi- 
vidual issues, especially so far this 
month. On only two out of the first 
11 trading sessions this month did 
more issues decline than advance, and 
the spread between the number of issues 
advancing and those declining has gen- 
erally been pretty wide. Also, trading 
volume has been stronger this month 
than at any time since late May, when 
the market was falling even faster than 
it has advanced recently. While daily 
trading volume has been stronger on 
the upside lately, it still isn’t averaging 
as high as it did in the steep advance 
of late February and March. 
¢ Tempered Bulls—Now that the in- 
dexes have broken through their old 
highs, Streeters are again seriously 
weighing the possibility of profit-taking 
and another long period of consolida- 
tion not much above current levels. 
Bullishness is being tempered by a 
number of considerations, not least of 
which is the steel strike. Most Streeters, 
a few weeks ago agreed that a short 
strike probably would prove a long-run 
benefit, allowing inventories in some 
steel lines to be worked off and giving 
the economy generally a brief breathing 
spell that might forestall a sag. But 
some are already uncomfortable now 
that shortages in a few lines are causing 
a slowdown of building (page 25). 

Also, this week’s first earnings re- 
ports for the second quarter didn’t 
promise to provide much of a spur to 
the market. In most cases, they were as 
expected; some were even lower than 
anticipated. Striking gains were scored 
by the steels generally in early reports, 
but some experienced Streeters are go- 
ing slow on them now because of the 
threat of heavily increased labor costs 
hanging over them. Others, however, 
think increased prices for steel subse- 
quently will more than offset any such 
added costs. 


Wall St. Talks... 


. « « about flop of Rev- 
lon’s secondary offering . . . 
hold-up of Stevens debenture 
issue . . . merger denials. 


A secondary offering of 47,500 shares 
of Revlon, Inc., flopped this week. It 
was withdrawn with 60% of the block 
still unsold. Reynolds & Co., the Big 
Board house that was midwifing the 
deal, says “the market fell away from 
our offering price” because many trad- 
ers erroneously believed the block orig- 
inated with Revlon officials or under- 
writers who marketed the public offer- 
ing eight months ago. 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., postponed 
a $30-million debenture offering. Ac- 
cording to gossip, Stevens wasn’t happy 
about the ratings assigned to the pro- 
posed issue (page 109) and found the 
underwriting terms unsatisfactory. 


The differences of opinion that make 
stock markets are clear in June reports 
of Lehman Corp., leading closed-end 
investment trust, aad Institutional In- 
vestors Mutual Fund, Inc., open-end 
fund owned by New York savings 
banks. Lehman’s holdings in June 
favored these stock groups: oil and gas 
(27% of assets), public utilities (15.6%), 
metals and mining (12.4%), chemicals 
(7.3%). The bank fund favorites were: 
electric utilities (16.32%), oils (14.4%), 
chemicals (8.5%), drugs (8.3%). Big- 
gest holdings of individual common 
stocks were: by Lehman, Amerada 
Petroleum (7.8% of assets), Superior 
Oil (3.6%), Reynolds Metals (2.5%); 
by the bank fund, Mead, Johnson 
(2.7%), General American 'Transporta- 
tion (2.6%), Firestone Tire & Rubber 
(2.5%). 


Merger rumor denials: An Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corp. spokesman claims 
no talks have been held with Phillips 
Petroleum. . . . Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. 
officials deny knowledge of any plan 
for merger—though they admit they 
can’t speak for their controlling stock- 
holder, the Murchison interests. 


Life insurance companies still go 
slow on stock-buying. Through July 6, 
stock purchases accounted for only 
$79-million (1.1%) of new investments 
by 40 major life companies, compared 
with $139-million (2%) a year earlier. 


An omen? Last week a Big Board 
seat sold for $90,000—$15,000 below 
the last previous sale. That’s the sharp- 
est sale-to-sale price decline in 19 years. 
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PLENTY FOR ALL... ao 
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Millions of American families cook with natu- 
ral gas. And its precise, easily controlled 


The pitcher in the legend never ran dry. Natural gas is like that. heat makes it a superior fuel for industry. 


Each year, we use more than the last... yet end up with more than before. 


For gas discoveries continually exceed use. 


The United States has vast reserves underground. Canada and Mexico as well. Still more 


gas has been found offshore under the waters of the Gulf of Mexico—the great potential. 


As America needs more of nature’s finest fuel, Tennessee Gas, 


the nation’s longest pipeline, will deliver it. 


TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Map indicates some of the industries financed through the teamwork of Northwest banks and First National City. 


Power pulls industry to the Northwest 





Region's growth spurred by natural gas, 
hydroelectricity...and bank teamwork 





The spirit of Paul Bunyan is on the 
march again in the Northwest. New 
industries are coming in: chemicals, 
atomic energy, aluminum, oil refining. 
Older ones—lumber, fishing, paper, air- 
expanding. 


plane manufacture — are 


Population is growing at twice the 
national rate. 

Behind this great growth are vast 
natural resources, including almost 
limitless power: the Columbia River 
network, with its huge dams and 4 of 
hydroelectric potential, 
and billions of cubic feet of natural gas 
from Canada and the Southwest. 

Putting power and resources to work 
has taken money, big money, from in 
vestors all over America, and from 
The Northwest's fast-growing 
banks are playing a vital role in the 


the nation’s 


banks 





region’s growth, supplying credit and 
financial leadership to meet expanding 
needs of manufacturers, distributors, 
consumers, and farmers. 

When money needs are big or spe- 
cialized, Northwest banks, like others 
the country over, often invite The First 
National City Bank of New York to 
join hands with them. This brings the 
Bank's resources of nearly $7 billion 
. and also specialists 
who can provide financial and technical 
counsel in diversified industrial fields. 
First National City’s officers know the 


to the scene .. 


Northwest, visit it often, understand its 
potential. 

When business “goes abroad,” First 
National City provides the facilities of 
66 Overseas Branches, Offices, and 
Affiliates . . . and of correspondent 
banks all over the world. At the Bank's 
overseas headquarters, Sixth Floor, 55 
Wall Street, you can get prompt an- 
swers to questions about foreign trade. 

For modern financing that is inter- 
national in scope, yet local in its under- 
standing of your problems, contact a 
First National City banker. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 














PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The idea of owning property jointly with your wife looks deceptively 
JULY 21, 1956 attractive. For one thing, nothing could be easier to set up. For another, 
’ joint ownership automatically insures that the surviving spouse becomes 

sole owner. 


These facts tempt many a busy executive into believing that he has 
an ideal and foolproof system right at hand to provide for the future of 
his wife and children in the event of his death. 


Unfortunately, joint ownership is generally anything but foolproof 
A BUSINESS WEEK over the long pull. All too often, it brings unforeseen developments that 
can cost your heirs money, unpleasantness, and grief. 





SERVICE One effect can be heavy taxes—even though the tax law isn’t so tough 
as it once was. For example: Say a man and his wife jointly own property 
worth $300,000, all of which was contributed by the husband. He dies, 
and his wife becomes sole owner. 


Because of the marital deduction (BW—Mar.31'56,p173). his widow 
gets $150,000 of the property tax-free. The tax on the remainder is $17,500. 


So far, not so bad. But assume the widow doesn’t remarry. That means 
that when she dies there will be no marital deduction. Assume further 
that she survives her husband by 10 years or more, and preserves the full 
value of the property she inherited. 


In that case, her children will have to bear a tax of nearly $55,000— 
a total tax on the original $300,000 of nearly $72,500. 


That’s nearly $37,000 more tax than would have to be paid if other 
methods of estate planning had been used. 


Even more deceiving is the fact that jointly owned property can even- 
tually go to people you don’t want to get it. For example: 


A married man puts practically all the property he has acquired and 
earned in the names of his wife and himself. The couple has no children, 
but the husband’s parents are partly dependent on him. 


An accident to the couple kills the husband immediately. His wife 
becomes sole owner of the property. In a few weeks she dies from the 
effects of the accident. Since the property is now entirely in her estate, 
it all goes to her brothers and sisters under that particular state law. 


Probably both the husband and wife would have wanted the dependent 
parents to receive at least part of the property. But the survivorship feature 
of joint ownership is rigid. It left no recourse from an unfair and undesired 
distribution. 

Another big trouble with joint ownership is that it deprives the widow 
of the advice and counsel that her husband can furnish to her at this critical 
time. Often the widow has no real knowledge of her husband’s estate—and 
very likely not enough knowhow of financial management—to operate it 
to her own advantage. 


Thus there may be no way for the widow to know why her husband 
made certain investments, for instance. She may decide on her own—or 
on the advice of well-meaning people—to get rid of some of them to put 
her money to better use. The upshot can be that what her husband intended 
for her to live on comfortably is quickly dissipated. 





PAGE 153 All this adds up to one clear fact: While joint ownership is a con- 

















PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued 


BUSINESS WEEK venient—and often useful—tool for immediate and short-term family 
JULY 21, 1956 financial arrangements, it can have disastrous long-range effects. 


Remember that the best way to control your estate is a program of 
estate planning, For where joint ownership means absolute, fixed disposi- 
tion of property, an estate plan can be devised to meet all sorts of unexpected 
events. 


Put another way: You can direct exactly where you want your property 
to go; when it is to go; how it is to go; all at the lowest cost to your bene- 
ficiaries. As a joint owner, you may have no say at all. 








It’s not entirely the responsibility of your hostess to see that you have 
a good time as a weekend guest; you should do your part. Here is what 
etiquette experts suggest as the best way to be assured of a “repeat” 
invitation. 


Make sure you are clear about the time limits of the invitation 
(expected arrival and departure) as well as the weekend activities. This 
can help in deciding about the kind and amount of clothing and equipment 
to take. If there is any question, it’s better to ask outright rather than 
to arrive unprepared. 


Even if there is domestic help around, keep your own room tidy. 
Offer to help, both in the preparation of meals and in the “cleaning 
up” process. Note: Tipping of domestics has become an accepted procedure; 
for each servant, $3 is suggested as minimum for a single guest to give, 
$5 or a couple. But use your own discretion here; some help are practically 
members of the family, and such a tip would be considered an insult. 


Adaptability is a big asset—so join in the weekend events willingly, 
even if they include something you don’t particularly enjoy or have an 
interest in. And leave your business and family problems at home. 


It’s best to bring a weekend gift with you; if there’s not enough time 
to select one beforehand, send it immediately after your visit. 


(A new book or phonograph record is. always in good taste.) Also, write 
your bread-and-butter letter as soon as possible—within a few days. 


Note for your calendar: The quarterly installment of Social Security 
tax for domestic help is due July 31. 


Here’s a good summer punch recipe originating from Jack & Charlie’s 
“21” in New York. To one quart of champagne add: two ponies each of 
brandy and Cointreau, juice of one orange and two lemons, one pint of soda 
water, powdered sugar to taste. 

Garnish with slices of fresh pineapple and peaches, and other fruit in 
season (raspberries, blueberries, blackberries, strawberries); sprigs of 
fresh mint and slices of cucumber rind, cut lengthwise. Pour into a large 
bowl over block of ice. 


A sudden thunderstorm may catch you completely off guard. First 
step, as protection against lightning, is to get under a shelter as quickly as 
possible. The larger the building, the safer you are. Stay away from: trees 
(especially isolated), metal objects and pipes, exposed objects projecting 
upwards, and open areas (golf courses, gardens, beaches). If driving, 
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USCOLITE PIPE 








$10,000-a-year saving with just 450 of Uscolite Pipe” 


Rarely can you find a more corrosive environment than that of a tan- 
nery. For instance, pipes in one large Minnesota tannery (carrying 
salt, sulfuric acid, alkali, hard water and chrome liquor) became cor- 
roded and had to be replaced frequently, some as often as every week. 
Also, there was the constant hazard of dangerous chemical leaks. A 
piping break always damaged the floor, often stopped plant operations. 

Then, 2 years ago, they ordered $450 worth of Uscolite® Pipe. 
Result: savings of $10,000 in just one year. 

“In all that time,” says the tannery manager, “the Uscolite Pipe has 
shown no sign of wear, even though in use 24 hours a day, 6 days a 
week. We’re ordering more and more of it for use throughout the plant.” 

Uscolite plastic pipe is extremely light in weight, yet has very high 
impact strength. It is resistant to corrosive chemicals and is non-con- 
taminating. The Uscolite line includes everything for a complete pipe 
assembly, including the Hills-McCanna Valve. Contact any of the 28 
“U.S.” District Sales Offices, any of the selected “U. S.” Distributors, 
or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York. 


Mechanical mee Division 








After 2 years on the job, note the smooth, unharmed 
exterior of Uscolite Pipe (at left) while metal pipes 
are heavily corroded. 





JET _ PLANES 


With the Whoosh of the Jets... 
... The Airlines Grow Up 


When big... 


... jet airliners... 


dawned. 

On June 7, 1955, a directors’ meeting of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. instructed Donald Douglas to go ahead and 
build America’s first passenger jet. And just over a month 
later, the U.S. Air Force told Boeing Airplane Co. it had 
no objection to Boeing’s building commercial jets con- 
current with military production. 

l'oday, with a speed that has surprised even the experts, 
these large fast passenger planes are definitely and ines- 
capably on the way. 

So far, 242 of them have been ordered by the world’s 
major airlines from three American makers, Boeing, 
Douglas, and Convair Div. of General Dynamics Corp. 
Deliveries should begin late in 1958 and continue through 


A ago the commercial jet age in the United States 
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... take to the air... 


1961. And this, industry observers now predict, will be 
only the first wave. 

* Billions Already . . . —Airlines have committed over 
$1.5-billion for these planes, plus spare parts. They'll have 
to invest millions more in accessory equipment, training, 
maintenance bases, and merchandising before they can 
begin to fly them and reap profits from them. 

Expenses won’t end there. Taxpayers and investors 
will be called upon for additional billions to finance new 
and bigger airport facilities. The airfields themselves will 
have to be enlarged. Even today, during peak periods at 
a few of the nation’s busiest airports, there isn’t room 
on the ground for all the planes wanting to take on or 
discharge passengers. Terminal facilities are already badly 
overcrowded. When the jets come in they'll be carrying 
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. . . there’ll be no room for wrong solutions to the airlines’ slew of knotty problems. 


bigger loads than the largest of today’s commercial air- 
liners. Confusion and delays in the passenger terminals 
will get much worse unless they, too, are enlarged. 
* . . . And More To Come—More billions will be 
needed for construction and operation of complex elec- 
tronic gadgetry to contro] the heavier, faster-moving air 
trafic. Already, inefficient control of air space leads to 
four near-collisions between commercial airliners each 
day, according to a recent survey of U.S. airline pilots. 
In a quarter of these near-misses, the aircraft pass within 
100 feet of each other. This danger will grow worse when 
jets double the speed of commercial airline flights—unless 
methods of controlling them are improved. 

Almost since the beginning of passenger flying, avia- 
tion’s rate of growth and the load it puts on ground facili- 
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ties have consistently been underestimated. The jets now 
on order are so large and so fast that if facilities to handle 
them aren’t improved and enlarged, chaos may well re- 
sult. Some think chaos is inevitable. 


I. The Jet’s Big Goal—Economy 


Why are airlines buying these costly and radically dif- 
ferent planes, when with them they're getting operational 
and financial headaches? The answer is that the advan- 
tages of the jets are so great and that commercial aviation 
is so competitive that the big well-entrenched airlines 
can afford to buy them, and the smaller trunk lines can’t 
afford not to. 

One airline executive recently quipped: “It’s a case of 
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ROTARY OILDRAULIC, ELEVATOR 


selected for mammoth 






















Oil-hydraulic elevator 
raises 75,000-Ib. loads a 
height of 62 feet 


One of the world’s largest elevators 
serves the new $35 million Coliseum 
in the heart of Manhattan. Built by 
Rotary Lift Co., it will handle any 
object that might be ree ye in the 
four-level exhibition hall of this im- 
posing structure. 

Hydraulic jacks move and support 
the 15’ x 50’ elevator car, providing 
smooth, safe, dependable operation. 


Saves construction costs—Because it is 
pushed up from below, not pulled 
from above, the Rotary Oildraulic 
Elevator has many advantages for 
modern buildings. There is no need 
for an expensive penthouse, heavy 
load-bearing sidewalls or special 
machine room. 

Automatic floor leveling, advanced 
controls, and operation with or with- 
out attendant are other important 
features. Consistently smooth, eco- 


lifting job in 


New York Coliseum 




















nomical operation has been proved 
in more than 100,000 hydraulic ele- 
vating units built by Rotary Lift Co. 


Nationwide service—Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevators are sold, installed 
and serviced by a national distributor 
organization. Look for “Rotary Oil- 
draulic” under “Elevators” in the 
yellow pages of your phone book or 


write for complete information. 


MAIL FOR ELEVATOR CATALOGS 


Be 


ELEVATORS 


Rotary Lift Co., 
1116 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Please send free catalog on Rotary Oildraulic 
Elevators for: Passenger Service (_]; Freight 
Service [1] 
Name__ 

Address_ 
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possibly going bankrupt if you do, and 
certainly being swallowed up if you 
don’t.” 


Speed is the foremost of the jets’ 


advantages. The Boeing and Douglas 
jets are capable of cruising between 
550 mph. and 600 mph. at’s 200 


mph. to 250 mph. faster than today’s 
piston engine transports. The smaller 
Convair jet reportedly will fly at 607 
mph. 

The jet’s higher speed will increase 
each plane’s revenue. Because each jet 
flies faster it should be able to fly more 
frequently. While one of today’s planes 
is making two Atlantic crossings, for 
example, a jet could make three. 

But this is just one way of increasing 
revenue with jets. A jet will cut almost 
in half the time it takes to fly across 
the U.S. Airline executives are con- 
vinced that vacationers and businessmen 
who might not make the trip today can 
be expected to make it in 1961. Cer- 
tainly many people who wouldn’t have 
flown across the U.S. five years ago are 
making the transcontinental air trip now. 

Douglas has even suggested to airlines 
that weekends in Paris will be a selling 
point when the Douglas DC-8 is flying. 
The attraction, says Douglas, is that a 
flight leaving New York at 8 p.m. Fri- 
day night would arrive at Paris early 
Saturday morning; would leave Paris 
at 10 p.m. on Sunday and, because of 
the time differential, would land in 
New York at 11:30 the same night. 

As travel becomes easier, then, air- 
line executives are confident more peo- 
ple will travel. 

Jets have a greater range than today’s 
airliners. Manufacturers claim the 
larger, intercontinental versions of their 
two planes will be able to fly with a full 
payload and normal fuel reserves more 
than 4,000 miles. By comparison, to- 
day’s Douglas DC-6B has a range of 
about 3,500 miles. 

Eventually, when and if international 
airlines are equipped entirely with — 
range jet airliners, costly mid-flight fuel- 
ing bases can be closed. 

However, the first of the jet airliners 
will not have so great a range as the 
piston-engine aircraft now being intro- 
duced to commercial runs. Douglas’ 
DC-7C, the first of which went into 
transatlantic service last month for Pan 
American World Airways, has a range of 
4,800 miles. And Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. has a super Super-Constellation, 
designated 1649A, capable of flying 
6,300 miles. The reason the first of 
the jet series won’t match the range of 
what is probably the last of the piston- 
engine series is that the jets burn fuel 
in prodigious amounts, especially at 
low altitudes. 

The jet airliners will be bigger than 
today’s commercial planes. The biggest 
of present four-motor planes can seat 
up to 99 or so tourist passengers. Boeing 
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times as much gross profit, and 1.25 
times as many ton miles per dollar in- 
vested as the latest four-engine air- 






































advertises that its overseas jet, the Inter- 
continental 707, will seat at least 146 

passengers in tourist configuration and, 

by squeezing, airlines can probably fit _ planes.” 

more. Boeing claims for its smallest do- 
The true importance of this can be mestic jet these direct operating cost 
seen by a pair of facts issued by the comparisons: On flights ranging from 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 1,000 miles to about 3,500 miles, the 
tion. 707-120, with 109 seats, will cost 
¢ A single large jet will have ap- roughly 1.8¢ a seat mile. Today’s mod- 
proximately the same annual trans- erm piston-engine transport for the same 
atlantic passenger-carrying capacity as range costs over 2.5¢ a seat mile. A 
a 40,000-ton ocean liner such as the seven-year depreciation period was fig- 

Ile de France. ured for both planes. 
¢ Upheaval Ahead—For all the advan- 














¢ Twelve of these aircraft, it is 

estimated, could handle all today’s air tages that airlines expect to get from 7 
trafhe over the North Atlantic. the jets, they'll create an upheaval, a 

Though a jet will burn far more fuel _ predictable chaos, when they begin fly- 
than one of today’s planes, it will bum ing. 
a less expensive type of fuel. The air- These periods of upheaval due to 
lines haven’t decided on a standard jet lack of preparation in one field for swift 
fuel yet, but experts are agreed it won’t advances in another aren’t exactly un- 
be too distant from kerosene. By com- familiar in U.S. economic history. For 
parison, piston-engine planes burn decades there has been the example of 

costly high-octane aviation gasoline. the auto industry and the highways. 

¢ Cheaper Operations—These advan- Detroit has kept turning out cars by the 

tages could and should add up to one millions every year; at no time has the 

basic thing—economy. Jets will enable highway system been capable of carry- 

the airlines to fly more passengers, more ing all these cars without traffic jams, 

often, at less cost per passenger mile. confusion, and much accidental blood- 

Even before the DC-8 was off the shed. 

drawing boards, Douglas said: “It can The upheaval that’s bound to come 

produce 2.5 times as many passenger with the advent of the jets needn’t run 

miles, 2.5 times as many ton miles, 3 wild. The U.S. has two or three years 

. 
Passenger Miles: 
the JETS Will Produce More 
A plane’s earning capacity is based on the number of passengers 
it can carry times the number of miles it can carry them in an hour. 
Here’s how the DC-8 will compare to earlier Douglas planes: 
©ousiness weex 


Dota: Douglas Aircraft Co. 
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to stabilize 
QUALITY 

and cut 
MANUFACTURING 
cosTSs 





Write for the informative 
new booklet, “LOWER Man- 
ufacturing Costs”. It explains 
how nondestructive testing is 
serving many industries as a 
new manufacturing tool to 
help provide consistent, use- 
able product quality at lowest 
cost. Find out how these 
profit-making marketing ad- 
vantages and manufacturing 
efficiencies can be included in 
your operations. 


Get All the Facts... 





' MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
| NS 7306 W. Lawrence Avenve 


Chicago 31, Illinois 


| 

| 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of “LOWER | 
Manufacturing Costs.” No obligation whatso- | 
ever, of course! j 
. 
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to prepare for the jets’ entry into reg- 
ular commercial flying. The airlines are 
hoping that the airports, the control 
systems, the terminals, and the whole 
method of getting passengers and their 
baggage into and out of airliners can 
be prepared so they will at least begin 
to cope with the jets’ demands. Since 
the airlines are putting billions of dol- 
lars into the new planes, they're deter- 
mined to do all they can to see that 
their investment isn’t wasted through 
lack of preparation on the ground. 

Already, well before the jets are in 
large-scale production, the airline execu- 
tives have worked out a major change 
in their method of doing business—to 
take care of just one of the demands 
that the jets make. 


ll. Paying the Bills 


This change has come in the air- 
lines’ financing methods, and it has 
been forced on them by the fact that 
these radically new airplanes carry radi- 
cally high price tags. 
¢ Climbing Costs—The Douglas DC-3, 
which, more than any other airplane, 
put airlines in the passenger-hauling 
business, cost about $125,000 when 
new. It flew 180 mph., had a range of 
500 miles, and carried seats for 21 pas- 
sengers. 

As Douglas stretched out its DC se- 
ries, it was also obliged to raise the 
price tag. The postwar DC-4, seating 
+4 passengers, cost $475,000, flew 220 
mph., and had a range of 2,600 miles. 
The DC went for $860,000 and the 
DC-6B went over the million mark 
with a $1,175,000 tag. The 6B flies 
315 mph., has a range of mea ary 
3,500 miles, and seats anywhere from 50 
in its first class over-water version to 80 
in domestic tourist service. 

The first DC-7 cost about $1,850,- 
000, while the DC-7C has raised the 
price of big piston-engine planes to $2,- 
233,000. 

The jet, however, leaves even the 
highest of these figures far behind. The 
DC-8s and Boeing 707s now on order 
will cost from $5-million to $6-million 
each, with spare parts. The question is 
how to pay for this equipment. 

* The Old Way—In the past, equip- 
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“ 


| 
Rest-All ‘| 
Straight Chair : 





No. 500! 


Hotels and other volume users like to be 
able to move chairs quickly and easily. So 
agile is the No. 5001 in this respect that it 
is one of only two known designs (both are 
Rest-All) that will stack eight-high on a one- 
man hand truck! Stacks conventionally, too. 
You can count on such extra advantages in 
any Rest-All Chair. Write for literature. 






FINE CHAIR 
At SPECIALISTS 


410 N. MERIDIAN RD., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


EXPORT DEPT: 25 BEAVER ST. NEW YORK 4, WV. Y. 











“KE-CABINET” 





PROTECTS YOUR KEYS 







te Units yoy in 9 sizes holding 

Each key has its own 
iee-TAG of. "durable. vulcanized fitre 
Por further ietermation write 


{g Dept. B 625 
Eighth Ave., New York i NY 
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ment was paid for out of reinvested 
earnings, cash accumulations from fast 
depreciation and tax amortization certi- 
ficates, equity financing, and short-term 
bank credits. Even the latter were liq- 
uidated rapidly out of earnings. Only 
infrequently were these methods sup- 
plemented by long-term debt, and then 
the maximum term was 20 years. 

By these methods most airlines have 
been able to keep up in the equipment 
race. 
¢ Time for a Change—But these meth- 
ods won’t do any more. The jets, the 
necessary facilities to handle them, plus 
nonrecurring items such as pilot train- 
ing, will be too costly, too steep a jump 
to handle by old financial policies. 

Even selling many of today’s piston- 
engine airplanes won't provide the funds 
the airlines need for the capital expan- 
sion that jets demand. 

lhe airlines have had to borrow long 
before they're able to start flying the 
jets they've ordered because _ airplane 
manufacturers must get progress pay- 
ments trom the airlines. 

This forces airlines to borrow heavily 
against future earnings. More impor- 
tant, management must commit mil- 
lions of borrowed dollars to buy planes 
whose carnings can still be figured only 
from slide rule computations, not from 
flying experience. When most of the 
orders were placed, Boeing, Douglas, 
and Cofwair were still very much in the 
design stages of their jet aircraft. 

If airlines had gone to banks and in- 
surance companies a few years ago and 
asked to borrow for an equipment pur- 
chasing plan of this nature, money 
would not have been so readily available. 
¢ Investment in Future—Today, how- 
ever, this situation is changed. The 
major lines with the biggest jet buying 
plans have had little difficulty in ar- 
ranging big loans for terms up to 40 
years at rates comparable to older, less 
volatile industries 

It has been easy because airlines have 
convinced the big lenders that theirs 
is going to be the mass medium of 
transportation. Jets for long hauls and 
some medium hauls, turbo props for 
short and medium runs, steeply-rising 
and vertically-rising aircraft and _heli- 
copters for .inter-urban and commuta- 
tion service—all these are either in use 
today or just over the horizon. 

Travel by air is due to become so 
quick and easy, everyone will fly. That 
means commercial trunk airlines, or 
the ones that survive the inevitable 
growing pains, should become huge 
companies. That, in turn, means they 
need and can support long-term debt. 
¢ How They Do It—Here’s how some 
bigger carriers are financing their jet 
equipment purchases: 

United Air Lines. Three :~surance 
companies—Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Mutual Life insurance Co. of 
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MORE AND MORE SPEC SHEETS SPECIFY 


VMIcQUAY-NORRIS 


CONTROLS 


PIONEERS IN DEVELOPING ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED CONTROL DEVICES 


In 1946, McQuay-Norris introduced the soft-seat, spring-loaded 
valve. Since then, more and more of America’s “‘blue chip”” man- 
ufacturers have specified this valve and other McQuay-Norris 
electrically operated control devices. If our expanded design and 
production facilities can serve you—whatever your field-—-we 
cordially invite your inquiry. 





SPRING-LOADED SOFT-SEAT 
SOLENOID VALVES 


ELECTRICAL IGNITION 
SYSTEMS 





SOLENOID GAS STOVE VALVES 
PRESSURE SWITCHES 


20 MM ELECTRIC TRIGGERS 
AND SOLENOIDS 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Lovis 10, Missouri 


46 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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Story Starts on . 


New York, and Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. will buy up $120-million 
of 4% debentures, as needed. A syndi- 
cate of 38 banks headed by First Na- 
tion City Bank of New York is making 
$30-million credits available until Dec. 
31, 1960. The debentures are to be 
paid off in 1981, and the bank cred- 
its over a five-year term, after being 
drawn 

Eastern Air Lines. Equitable Life 
Assurance Society is providing Eastern 
with $90-million at interest. 
Eastern has already drawn the first $50- 
million to retire short-term debts and 
make payments on new aircraft. The 
remaining $40-million will be applied 
s needed to Eastern’s purchase of 40 
Lockheed Electra turbo prop airplanes. 
None of the Equitable money is going 
for the Douglas DC-8s that the com- 
order. When advance 
payments are due for these, Eastern will 

bank credits or seek additional in- 
money 

American Airlines. Metropolitan Life 
is advancing American $75-million. 
Sinking fund payments won't begin 
until 1967, long after the heavy com- 
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mitments have been made and .-the 
planes are bringing in income. The 


cntire note, which is at 4%, is not due 


until 1996 

Smaller domestic trunks and foreign 
airlines aren’t being left out in the 
cold, either. Many banks, insurance 
companies, and investment bankers 
have either lent money or expressed 
willingness to do so. 

‘hough the jets are expected to earn 
more per passenger mile than today’s 
planes, these increased earnings won't 
begin until at least 1959. Meanwhile, 
irline management must continue pay- 
ing off its present-day equipment besides 


paving for the jets. And later, when 
the jets are flying, fast depreciation 


won't be possible. Most airlines today 
write off their planes in five to seven 
vears. Expectations are that jets will 
have to be depreciated over at least 
10 vears 

¢ Pinch for Stockholders—All _ this 
means that financing needs have soared 
And, just as  stockholders—having 
“starved” for years as airlines raced to 
keep up with the latest in planes—were 
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ready to sit down to a banquet, the 
dining room doors have been slammed 
in their faces. 

Whether the airlines can meet the 
terms of the loans they have negotiated 
for their jet transports depends on all 
that follows—on whether airports can 
be enlarged fast enough to handle the 
heavier loads and more frequent trips 
of the new planes, on whether air trafhc 
control can be improved fast enough 
for them to get full service out of the 
jets, and on whether there'll be sufh- 
cient passengers to fill the big new 
planes. 
¢ When Trouble Comes—But now 
that the big lenders of the U.S. have 
underwritten them, the larger airlines 
are hardly likely to be put out of busi- 
ness for failing to meet the terms of 
their loans for a year or two while their 
managements search for solutions to 
the major problems raised by the big 
changes that are coming in the air 
transportation business. Some smaller 
airlines might be badly hurt; some 
might even be forced into bankruptcy. 
The industry as a whole, many obseiv- 
ers say, can’t suffer. 

Even the smaller airlines may survive. 
This depends first on the speed with 
which new airport facilities are built. 


lll. Getting Airborne 


Airline managements and stockhold- 
ers are less directly concerned in the 
financing of new and expanded airports 
than are local governments. 

Most airports are too small already. 
In the jet age, they'll be hopelessly in- 
adequate. They're too small now—and 
almost always have been—because avia- 
tion’s rate of growth and the load it 
puts on ground facilities have consist- 
ently been underestimated. You don’t 
have to look too far back to find some 
striking examples of this. 
¢ Low Forecasts—The Port of New 
York Authority, responsible for op- 
erating the city’s four airports, forecast 
in 1950 that by 1955 domestic airlines 
would be flying a total of about 11-bil- 
lion passenger miles; and by 1965, some 
16.7-billion passenger miles. But by 
1955, the actual figure for domestic 
trunk airlines was 19.9-billion passenger 
miles. 

More recently, St. Louis this spring 
completed a shiny, new, expandable 
terminal. At the opening ceremonies 
came this statement: “The building was 
designed to handle traffic volumes until 
1960. Preliminary steps have already 
been taken to expand the structure be- 
cause present indications are that traffic 
will reach that amount . . . this year.” 

Outgrown airports—notably Midway 
at Chicago, La Guardia at New York, 
and National at Washington, D. C.— 
irritate the customers and hit the air- 
lines in the pocketbook. Delays in land- 


One problem for the jet age: ensur- 


ing and taking off, out-dated loading 
and fueling procedures, and even the 
simple shortage of ramp space cut 
into maximum use of airplanes. When 
the bigger, faster, more expensive jets 
are in service it will be imperative that 


“Ya said it would leave half an hour ago.” 
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ing that current crowded chaos in 


nonproductive ground time be cut to 
1 minimum 

¢ Fast Fueling—Plane makers have kept 
this in mind when designing the air- 
craft. All jets are expected to use under- 
wing fueling, for example. The DC-8 


“Two flights canceled by rain, now how do we fit them in?” 
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airport terminals (above) is ended, not aggravated. 


can have its 18,538-gal. capacity tanks 
filled in 16 minutes. Different doors for 
passengers, food, and cargo will speed 
servicing. But these steps won't fill the 
bill if new thinking isn’t given to mod- 
ernizing airports and airport facilities. 
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One group working on this problem 
sees a solution in trying to bypass air- 
port terminals as much as possible. Jets 
burn so much fuel even in taxiing that 
it may prove more economical to leave 
them at “servicing stations” near the 


“That’s my bag. C’mon, I got a schedule . . .” 
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Meet the trend toward low-cost 
subterranean factories, ware- 
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The Inland Storage, at Kenses City, 
holds contents of 1500 refrig. cars. 


trol centers and offices with air 
conditioning and refrigeration 
by the most experienced firm 
in this field —FRICK. Let us 
quote on your cooling needs 
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Natural Cooler Storage, Atchison, Kansas, 
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ends of runways. Passengers could be 
driven in buses direct to planeside from 
downtown locations. 

Instead of fueling planes from gaso- 
line trucks, which add to ground con- 
fusion at airports, jets would roll up to 
hydrants connected to large under- 
ground storage tanks. 
¢ Take-Off—A frequently more im- 
portant consideration with today’s too- 
small airports is runway length. To get 
off fully loaded, the biggest Boeing 
and Douglas jets going for extreme- 
range non-stop flights will need longer 
runways than are generally available to- 
day. These jets will weigh almost 300,- 
000 Ib. when loaded to the limit with 
—e i og and fuel. 

At that weight, they'll need 9,000-ft. 
for take-off red flying from an air- 
port at sea level when air temperature 
is around 50F). For safety, runways 
would need to be almost 10,000- 
ft. long. Runways at only a few of the 
nation’s major airports can match the 
jets’ take-off needs under these condi- 
tions. 

Boeing and Douglas both say, how- 
ever, that their big jets will not be 
loaded to maximum weight at take-off 
so long as they’re flying routes that are 
flown today. For a direct New York to 
London run, for example, the Douglas 
and Boeing jets would leave New York 
with considerably less than maximum 
weight aboard, their makers say. 

Convair’s Golden Arrow, a jet de- 
signed for shorter flights, weighs much 
less than the Boeing and Douglas mon- 
sters. It will be able to operate from 
runways on which the DC-3 could take 
off—about 5,000-ft. long. 
¢ Supplementary Routes—Eventually, 
runways at airports other than major 
ones may well have to be lengthened to 
take care of the heavy jets. As air travel 
increases, more demand for non-stop 
long-distance routes is likely to be gen- 
erated in smaller cities with smaller air- 
ports. Just as some U.S.-to-Europe 
flights now originate in California (for 
the polar route) and in Chicago, so later 
in the jet age there may well be ng 
demand in the Southern states for 
flights to Paris to warrant a direct serv- 
ice from, say, Atlanta. Domestically, 
direct flights between such places as 
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Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, or Nor- 
folk, Va., and Tacoma, Wash., may 
eventually be needed to handle the 
growing trafic. And many such flights 
would require that airport runways be 
lengthened. 

Though runways may not have to be 
lengthened everywhere, the increased 
size and speed of the commercial air- 
lines’ new planes, plus the yearly growth 
of airline traffic, still mean that most 
airports must be expanded. And that 
means that the public pocketbook must 
be tapped. 
¢ Jet’s Voice—Generally, city airports 
are controlled by quasi-political bodies 
sensitive to public opinion. If these au- 
thorities are to sell bonds for airport 
improvement, and if the federal govern- 
ment is to match these funds with tax- 
payers’ money, the communities near 
the airports must at least accept, if not 
welcome, the jet age. 

It’s certain that communities won't 
accept living in close proximity to the 
new planes unless something is done 
about the jet engine’s roar. 

Cutting down the jet’s voice is a 
management problem for airlines and 
manufacturers alike. It was spelled out 
years ago by Donald Lowe, chairman of 
the Port of New York Authority. He 
told airlines that jets would be refused 
permission to land at New York’s air- 
ports unless they were quieted. Last 
October, when Pan American World 
Airways signed the first contract for 
American-made jets (BW —Oct.22’55, 
p32) Lowe said: “It would be just as 
useless to design planes that cannot be 
operated into and out of metropolitan 
airports because of excessive noise or 
performance characteristics as it would 
be to design planes that cannot fly.” 
¢ Approach—You can be sure that the 
world’s airlines aren't spending more 
than $1.5-billion for airplanes that 
can't land at New York. Current ex- 
pectations are that silencers will reduce 
jet noise to about the same as that of 
the noisiest of today’s commercial four- 
engine airliners. Most if not all con- 
tracts for jets have specified the maxi- 
mum number of decibels the jets will 
generate. It’s the aim of the engineers 
working on the silencer problems to 
raise the pitch of the jet engine’s roar— 
for high-pitched noise dissipates rapidly 
over distance. 

Assuming the noise problem is licked 
and the public will be willing to pay to 
expand airports, airfields must be mod- 
ernized to handle the increased number 
of planes and passengers efficiently. 
Most fields, barely caught up with 
the piston-engine plane, will have seri- 
ous trafic problems—pedestrian, vehicu- 
lar, and airbome—if they don’t gear 
themselves to the jet. 

Nobody knows what all the solutions 
are going to be—they don’t even know 
yet what all the problems will be. But 
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Flexloc thin nuts save space, 
weight and production time 


Self-locking nuts are 30% lower 
and lighter; speed up assembly 
with hand or power tools 


Self-locking FLextoc thin nuts are 30% 
lower than regular height locknuts of the 
same nominal diameter. They fit into spaces 
where regular height locknuts will not go. 
You can design lighter, more compact units 
with them. 

Where you must reduce weight in a com- 
pleted assembly, you can save by using 
shorter bolts with these lighter nuts. And 
you save production time. The length of 
engagement of mating threads is shorter: 
fewer revolutions of hand wrenches or power 
nut runners are needed to seat them. 


FLexLoc nuts are of 1-piece, all-metal 
construction. You can use a FLExLoc fully 
seated as a locknut or at any point along 
a bolt as a stop nut. Once the threads in 
the resilient locking section are fully 
engaged, the FLExLoc grips the mating 
threads with uniform locking torque 
wherever wrenching stops. Since there are 
po nonmetallic inserts to come out or 
deteriorate, the locking life of a FLExLoc 
is virtually unlimited. 

Your authorized industrial distributor 
stocks FLExLoc nuts in a variety of sizes, 
materials and finishes. Consult him for 
details. Or write us for information about 
your special locknut problem. Flexloc Lock- 
nut Division, STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 
Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


FLEXLOC thin nuts are 30% lower 
than regular height locknuts. There is 
a corresponding saving in weight. In 
sizes through ‘% in., thin FLExLocs 
meet tensile strength requirements for 
regular height locknuts. FLEXLoc nuts 
can be made in the thin type because 
every thread, even locking threads, 
carries its full share of the load. There 
are no nonmetallic inserts to waste 
head space or weaken the structure. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


FLEXLOC, LOCKNUT DIVISION OBS 
JENKINTOWN EB PENNSYLVANIA 
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JET PLANES 


Story Starts on — 


‘4 


airlines and airports are working to- 
gether to discover the problems and find 
the answers to them. 


IV. Safety in the Air 


No matter how serious the airport 
problems might be, they won’t hold a 
candle to those that will arise in the 
air if something isn’t done to improve 
the control of air traffic. 

The nation got an alarming reminder 
of the deficiencies of the present air 
traffic contro] system earlier this month 
with the collision of two airliners over 
the Grand Canyon. For years, experts 
in the field had been dreading just such 
an accident. Last winter, a government- 
sponsored aviation facilities study group 
took a look at the control system and 
reported: “It is impossible for a pilot 
to fly a high-speed modern airplane 
effectively without almost continuous 
reference to his cockpit instruments. 
Hence, under the best conditions, even 
if the pilot is alert he may not be look- 
ing out of his airplane when a mid-air 
collision is imminent. 

“Time and motion studies show that 
it takes about seven seconds for a pilot 
to change the direction of his plane 
after he sees an object that he must 
avoid. 

“When the pilot of a jet flying at top 
speed sees a speck on the windshield 
which is an oncoming plane about one 
mile away, it is already too late to take 
evasive action, because four seconds 
later the oncoming plane will be upon 
him. 

“Since 1950 there have been over 65 
mid-air collisions involving civil air- 
craft in the U.S., resulting in heavy 
loss of life and equipment. Fortunately 
so far, none has been between two of 
our largest transports when fully loaded. 

“At present, we are continuing to fly 
more aircraft faster, higher, and more 
and more often with what appears to 
be a casual disregard of the hazards in- 
volved. We are, as several industry and 
government officials told us, ‘flagrantly 
defying the law of averages.’” 
¢ Crowded Air—This report was sub- 
mitted on the last day of 1955. Dur- 
ing that year, according to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, U.S. com- 

















America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 : 







e As defense against loss or damage 
hazards and as protection against un- 
authorized entry, provide Page Fence 
security. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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mercial airlines had a fleet totaling some 
1,500 planes, which flew approximately 
3.3-million hours. During the same 
year, an estimated 58,000 private or 
business-owned airplanes flew 9.5-mil- 
lion hours. And that wasn’t-all: Using 
the same air was the military. 

Over the next 20 years government 
officials estimate there will be a 30% 
increase in the number of active air- 
craft. Even this figure appears to be 
conservative. The Aircraft Industries 
Assn. reports at least 6,000 private 
and business planes will be delivered 
this year. Topping that, each plane is 
expected to spend more time in the 
air. 

With only so much air space to go 
around for everyone, it’s clear that more 
control and, therefore, better use of 
air space is essential. 
¢ Universal System—But this presents 
a tough problem. An over-all system 
must eventually be devised to guide 
planes and keep them apart—automati- 
cally. This system must be economical 
so airlines and private pilots can afford 
to put the equipment in their planes; 
it must be acceptable to everybody in- 
cluding the military, the world’s com- 
mercial airlines, and private pilots; and 
it must be capable of handling planes 
whose flight characteristics range from 
helicopters to 1,000-mph. jets. 

Nobody expects such a system to be 
developed by 1959 when the first com- 
mercial jets should begin flying. In- 
stead, CAA is racing to discover what 
combinations of radar, position indi- 
cators, vastly speeded-up communica- 
tions, and other gadgetry that’s already 
available can be patched together into 
a smooth working combination to meet 
the jet age’s early needs. 

At the same time, studies are begin- 
ning under the direction of Edward P. 
Curtis, a former Air Force general who 
is an official of Eastman Kodak Co. 
Curtis’ group is studying what the needs 
of the aviation industry will be in 10 to 
20 years. Once these have been deter- 
mined, it will be possible to start build- 
ing to meet these needs. 

The job is a big one. The essentials 
of today’s traffic control and navigation 
systems were installed in 1935, in time 
for the 180-mph. DC-3. 
¢ How It’s Controlled—At 26 air traffic 
control centers in the U.S. the business 
of shepherding airplanes through the 
crowded airlanes goes on in a state of 
nerve-wracking pandemonium. Each 
time a plane sets off to fly by instru- 
ments along any part of its course, it 
must file with the nearest air route traffic 
control center a flight plan listing its 
course, speed, altitude, estimated time 
of arrival over various check points, and 
a mass of other data. 

All this data is kept on a slip of paper 
at the center. The slip is handed from 
one controller to another—in some 
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Gene Mahany, center, Work Methods Supervisor, and Jerry Thole, right, Store 
Manager of the Kroger Company, discuss time-saving features of sound-powered 
telephones with Don Gobright, left, Graybar Salesman. 


Sound-powered telephones 
from Graybar help supermarket 
keep displays fuily stocked 


Keeping display bins completely stocked is a constant problem with large 
grocery chain units. Now the Kroger Company, one of the country’s five 
largest retail corporations, has established a “first”. Kroger uses telephone 
inter-communication to increase efficiency and movement of stock. 


Through Graybar the Kroger Company has installed U. S. Instrument 
sound-powered handsets, equipped with 25-foot retractile cords and plugs. 
Receptacles are located on 50-foot centers throughout the sales and stock 
storage areas. Instead of using the old pad-and-pencil tabulation, the clerk 
plugs his telephone handset into one of the outlets along the gondola side 
he is serving. He calls his orders back to another clerk in the stockroom 
where merchandise is stocked in bays which correspond with the display 
island out front. Both clerks move from item to item, discussing any prob- 
lem that may arise with complete understanding. Thus, the bins are kept 
filled and customer service is improved. 


Solving regular — and highly exceptional — electrical problems is a day-to-day 
experience with Graybar. Calling the nearest of Graybar’s more than 130 offices 
puts at your service our nationwide facilities —a single, all-inclusive source of 
everything electrical. More than 100,000 electrical items for communication, wiring, 
power supply and control, lighting and ventilation are available to you through 
our network of Graybar offices and warehouses. Remember, too, that in every field 
of electrical needs there are Graybar Specialists ready to serve you whenever 


you require their specialized experience. 645-27 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 
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“Do you mean to tell me —?” the President began . .. 








The President takes a second look 


“As I see it, then—” the President began 
ticking points off on his fingers “—the cus- 
tomer’s credit rating is in a low bracket. Under 
the terms of our policy with American Credit 
Insurance, this gives us a relatively low 
coverage. This, in turn, doesn’t warrant our 
shipping the order. Is that right?” 


“That's right, sir.” The Credit Manager 
replied, with assurance. “You see, in the 
policy, a schedule of ratings and coverages is 
established. A certain rating—a certain cover- 
age. It's automatic.” 


“Then why,” the Sales Manager demanded 
almost truculently, “do we have credit insur- 
ance at all?” 

“Accounts Receivable,” said the Treasurer, 
“represent our second largest asset. We want 
to protect it. Credit Insurance keeps our loss 
ratio low.” 


“That's true, sir,” the Credit Manager put 
in. “We have decreased our loss ratio these 
last few years through our coverage by 
American Credit Insurance. And up till now—"" 
he couldn't suppress a note of bitterness as he 
glanced at the Sales Manager ““—we have been 
able to increase sales in areas we couldn't have 
touched before.” 


“Yeah,” the Sales Manager said, “but what 
it comes down to is that we lose the order. I 
say we ought to take a chance!” 


“It's not a chance. It's a gamble,” said 
the Treasurer. 


“That settles it.” The President put a real 
note of regret in his voice as he finished : “Since 
we can’t take the chance, we'll have to lose 
the order.” 


“It's almost time for the Board Meeting. 
We'd better go,” the President said ten 
minutes later. “*Most of the others will be there 
by now.” He held the office door as he and the 
Treasurer filed out. “What do you think of 
those two?” he asked as they walked down 
the corridor. 


The Treasurer smiled his neat little smile. 
“A good Sales Manager's got to be willing to 
gamble. A good Credit Manager’s got to be 
willing not to. It takes courage for both.” 


He pushed open the Board Room door, 
then both men turned as rapid footsteps echoed 
in the quiet corridor. 
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“I'm glad I caught you,” said the Credit 
Manager, speaking to the President. “I'd like 
to ask you to reconsider the decision on that 
account.” 


“Do you mean to tell me—?" the President 
began, but the younger man went right on, 
while others in the ard Room turned to 
watch the tableau at the door. 


“I decided to take a second look at our 
policy. Then I called our American Credit 
Insurance agent and confirmed it. The account 
can be covered for more under our policy. All 
we do is obtain an endorsement, approving 
the account by name. After they investigate it, 
of course. All I need now—” the Credit 
Manager paused for breath ““—is approval to 
pass the credit when the endorsement is 
obtained!” 


“You - decided - to - take - a - second-——” 
the President spaced out his words, then 
suddenly chuckled. “Well, I guess I can take 
a second look too! You've got the approval!” 


Obtaining greater coverage on a low-rated 
account is one example of the flexibility of 
American Credit Insurance. Among the 12 
major benefits of Credit Insurance, many 
more are sure to accrue to your advantage. 
For your copy of a free booklet, “A Preface to 
Profits; write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 
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centers there are 40 or 50 of these men 
—as the plane moves into each new 
sector of controlled air space. Piston- 
engine airplanes are already moving so 
fast that these slips of paper have to 
be handed from controller to controller 
at top speed. 

All the time, each controller must 
juggle the airplanes that are flying in 
his particular sector. He sits in front 
of a rack on which the slips of paper 
representing each airplane are displayed 
in order of their altitude and speed. 
From a glance at this, he must keep 
the airplanes neatly stacked according 
to the altitude at which they're flying 
and the speed at which they're en- 
croaching on one another. 

While a plane is flying in a con- 
trolled airlane, the pilot must keep re- 
porting his altitude and speed whenever 
he passes over certain fixed check points. 
In busy airlanes, as many as 20 planes 
often are heading for the same point in 
a 30-min. period. 

All planes must be cleared past 
each of the check points without delay, 
for each airplane must be separated 
laterally from the preceding one by 
10-min. flying time, and vertically each 
must be kept 1,000-ft. distant from its 
nearest neighboring plane. 
¢ “Inefficient”—Eight years ago, a gov- 
ernment-industry advisory group studied 
this air traffic control system and found 
the whole thing “inefficient” even for 
the airplanes of those days. 

And now that jets are coming in, 
the thought of carrying twice as many 
people twice as fast in planes twice 
as expensive, without gaining any com- 
parable increase in air traffic control 
efficiency gives aviation people night- 
mares. 
¢ Cash—Unquestionably, the first step 
in improving air navigation and control 
systems is raising money. Congress has 
approved $40-million as a first install- 
ment in a five-year, $246-million plan 
to modernize the system. 

And now, after years of having its 
requests for cash slashed by Congress, 
the CAA is ready to go ahead with 
its plan to build radar stations that will 
reach more than 100 miles in every 
direction. Then, by use of codes, radar 
“blips” can be identified as particular 
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aircraft. The plane’s position, altitude 
and identification can be fed to com- 
puters and to large automatic displays 
of air trafic. The computers with 
“memory” drums and high-speed print- 
ers will continually solve problems be- 
fore they become conflicts. 

¢ Final Goal—Eventually, automatic 
flight control may guide long-range 
flights along pre-selected routes and 
altitudes by means of punch cards. 
These cards, inserted in vast “memory” 
devices, would keep planes apart and 
select the right speed for them to ar- 
rive Over airports at correct intervals, 
thereby avoiding “stacking.” Jets burn 
fuel so fast that circling above airports 
waiting to land could quickly turn a 
money-making flight into a loser. 

Finally, when and if automation is 
complete and planes take off, fly, and 
land in response to electronic impulses, 
pilots may go along only to read dials 
and to be handy in case of emergency. 

But all this will take time. How 
much of it will be ready by 1959 and 
1960 isn’t yet known. It is no secret, 
however, that many airline executives 
would rather have put off the jet age 
for five years, until they could find 
more advanced ways of controlling the 
ever-faster-moving machines. 

It hasn’t worked out that way, 
though. In fact, with commercial avia- 
tion it never has. The machine that’s 
to be controlled has always been intro- 
duced before adequate controls have 
been installed on the ground. 

This time, because there’s so much 
money involved, and because the new 
planes are such radical departures from 
conventional airliners, aviation men are 
doing all they can to prepare. 

Whether the jets will perform the 
way manufacturers have promised; 
whether all airlines will be able to 
finance the jets; whether ground facili- 
ties will be ready for them; and whether 
trafic controls will keep them .from 
colliding are all problems of the first 
rank. 

Still, aviation men are confident they 
will be solved—though not without a 
struggle and some rough spots. The 
aviation industry is too young, too ag- 
gressive, and too used to problems to 
be stopped by such an upheaval as that 
caused by the jet age. 


V. Finding the Passengers 


But there’s another problem, basic 
to the whole jet airline business, that 
has airline managements doing some 
deep soul-searching. The problem is: 
Will there be enough passengers to fill 
all the jets that the airlines have or- 
dered? 

To some observers, it seems that 
some airlines have ordered too many 
jets. These airlines, they sav, have 
projected an average yearly increase in 
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passenger miles for the industry as a 
whole, then added another 5% or 
10% to cover the increase they’re ex- 
pecting in their own business. This 
way, it is possible that the traffic projec- 
tions of each airline, when added to- 
gether, are considerably greater than 
what the industry thinks its total traffic 
will be by 1961. 

¢ Hotter Competition—This is _par- 
ticularly true for domestic airlines. In 
the past year competition has suddenly 
increased on domestic routes. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board in case after case 
has opened or widened the door to com- 
petition where none or little existed be- 
fore. United Air Lines has for years 
been the only transcontinental airline 
serving Denver, and Trans World Air- 
lines ts had a similar monopoly in 
Kansas City. Now 
Denver and United calls at Kansas 
City. This pattern is duplicated in 
dozens of other cities. 

The question arises: What will these 
decisions do to each carrier's traffic 
predictions? No airline will willingly 
give up a single passenger to a new 
competitor. But any airline newly cer- 
tificated to fiy a route will be out to 
grab as much business as. possible. 

It’s this prospect that has sent air- 
line executives from big and little trunk 
lines into the market place for jets. 

If one line flying between two cities 
offers 550 mph. to 600 mph. service 
while another has 350 mph. equipment 
for the same ticket price, it’s not hard 
to imagine what will happen to the 
slower line. 

That is why smaller airlines seem, 
to some observers, to be faced with 
being swallowed up if they don’t buy 
jets—and with possible bankruptcy if 
they do. 
¢ Predictions—It does not follow, how- 
ever, that all airlines have bought too 
many jets. The heart of the question 
lies in finding the truth from the rash 
of forecasts of airline traffic that have 
been produced lately. 

The CAA’s official forecast of air 
trafic in 1961 is 28.8-billion passenger 
miles. This is the most conservative 
estimate of all, and it represents only a 
6% average annual increase during the 
next five years. 

But in the past five years, U.S. do- 
mestic trunk airlines have, on the aver- 
age, increased their passenger mileage 
by 20% a year. More important from 
the financial viewpoint, they have main- 
tained a steady load factor—passenger 
miles divided by seat miles—the indi- 
cator of an airline’s success in attract- 
ing passengers. 

On this basis, the airlines have a 
rosier view of their future than the 
CAA, Indeed, the CAA is already ques- 
tioning the accuracy of its forecast and 
plans to revise its estimate upward. 
¢ Middle Group—American Airlines’ 


TWA calls at 


Pres. C. R. Smith stands the middle 
ground on the question of what’s ahead 
for the airlines. He says that by 1961, 
domestic trunk lines will be flying 
34.5-billion passenger miles. That 
represents an average annual rate of 
growth of slightly less than 10% for 
the next five years. And Smith says 
that if the customers are to get the 
best service, the domestic airlines will 
need to fly 55-billion seat miles in 
1961, at a load factor of almost 63%. 

One critic says, though, that when 
the jets are flying in 1961, the airlines 
will have a fleet capable of flying 75- 
billion seat miles. This estimate in- 
cludes the 30-billion seat miles that air- 
lines flew in 1955, plus the 45-billion 
seat miles capacity of airplanes now on 
order. 

American and most other carriers 
have a ready answer for this objection. 
They expect gradually to pull present- 
day sizplana from service. 
¢ Optimists—There are others in the 
industry who believe that Smith is be- 
ing too conservative. Champion of the 
optimists is Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, board chairman of Eastern Air 
Lines. 

Rickenbacker summed up his think- 
ing not long ago: “In my opinion,” 
he said, “the trend is now firmly fixed 
if we can provide the aircraft and the 
volume service needed to capitalize and 
profit from the tremendous potential 
demand for air transportation.’ 

* Factors—This is how he backs his 
opinion: 

¢ Only 8-million individuals ac- 
counted for the 35-million passengers 
that U.S. airlines flew in 1954. The 
bulk of these 8-million used the air- 
lines for.from two to 20 trips during 
the year. So in the 165-milhon popu- 
lation, there’s a great number of po- 
tential new airline customers. 

¢ The new generations have been 
“born in the lap of aviation.” The air- 
plane is their most natural and pre- 
ferred means of travel. 

e The U.S. population will reach 
200-million by 1965, adding 35-million 
potential customers for everything the 
country produces, including air trans- 
portation, within the next 10 years. 

All this prompts Rickenbacker’s fore- 
cast that: “Through the use of jet 
power and other technical improve- 
ments now within reach, air tramsporta- 
tion should make more progress in the 
next 10 years than we have been able 
to’ accomplish in the past 25 years. 
Within a year after the introduction of 
jet-powered air travel across the nation, 
the airlines will supersede surface trans- 
portation systems as the country’s pri- 
mary carrier of passengers.” 
¢ Selling the Air—If Rickenbacker is 
right, and he has been so frequently in 
the past, the airlines have not ordered 
too many jets. But whoever is right 
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about how big the market will be in 
1961, one thing is certain. Airlines are 
going to have to merchandise their 
service in a way and to a degree they 
never have before. 

To fill its planes each carrier must 
provide the optimum in service because 
that’s all it has to sell when so many 
lines flying competing routes fly identi- 


cal equipment and charge the same 


price. 

To capture a bigger share of the 
travel market, airlines are going to have 
to speed up their reservations pro- 
cedures, or, in the case of heavily 
traveled commuter runs, dispense with 
reservations altogether. They will have 
to speed up baggage handling and get- 
ting customers to and from airports. 
Fin: illy, on an industry-wide basis to 
lure more travellers to the air, they 
will have to reduce fares. 

With all these avenues open to them, 
and with the growth curve of their 
traffic rising so fast, it’s plain that even 
if the airlines don’t manage by 1961 to 
drum up all the traffic needed to fill 
their planes, they'll almost certainly get 
sufficient passengers by 1962 or 1963. 

Last winter, C. E. Woolman, one- 
time organizer of a crop dusting Dpera- 
tion and now president of its successor, 
fifth-ranking Delta Air Lines said: 
“We are buying airplanes that haven’t 
been fully designed, with millions of 
dollars we don’t have, and we are going 
to operate them off —_—_ that are 
too small, in an air trafic control sys- 
tem that is too slow, and we must fill 
them with more passengers than we 
have ever carried before.” 

A few weeks later, Woolman pur- 
chased six DC-8s for Delta, later added 
two more to his order. And with that, 
Woolman neatly signified how the air- 
lines feel today, one year after the jet 
age really began. 

The jets are coming. And in their 
rush they'll mature the airlines faster 
than anything else ever could. Licking 
all the problems they'll bring will be 
one of the toughest jobs any group of 
managements has ever faced. The in- 
dustry says it will do the job. Un- 
doubtedly it will—because it has to. 
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KLIXON Protectors Provide 
Positive Burnout Protection 
Says Shop Foreman 


UTICA, N. Y.: Mather, Evans & Diehl Co. 
Inc., distributors of motors and other prod- 
ucts and large motor rebuilders know the 
value of Klixon Protectors and how they pre- 
vent motor burnouts. Here's what Mr. Elbert 
Lawton, shop foreman, has to say: 


“We have found that Klixon Protectors com- 
bine compactness with operating efficiency. 
Besides being easy to handle and space saving, 
they provide positive burnout protection.”’ 
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THE TREND 





Through the Iron Curtain 


This month nine bankers from behind the Iron 
Curtain are attending the Ninth International Bank- 
ing Summer School, this year being held at Rutgers 
University. The Communist group, which includes 
the deputy chairman of the Soviet state bank, is 
discussing America’s foreign trade and investment 
with representatives from many of the West’s lead- 
ing commercial and investment banks. 

We wouldn’t venture to suggest who stands to 
gain more, the Communist bankers or the capitalist 
bankers, from the exchanges that will go on at 
Rutgers. But we have a feeling that as the Com- 
munists rub shoulders with the capitalists they will 
get a better appreciation of the West’s economic 
strength and lose any notion they may have had that 
capitalism is doomed to depression and collapse. 

It seems certain now that there will be an increas- 
ing number of East-West contacts along the lines 
of the Rutgers experiment. Pres. Eisenhower has 
just decided, on the recommendation of the National 
Security Council, that it is in the interest of this 
country to expand cultural, scientific, and economic 
exchanges with the Soviet bloc (excluding Red 
China). The President has held for some time that 
this is one way to encourage peaceful relations with 
the Soviet Union-—and one way to test Moscow’s 
real intentions. 

This position strikes us as eminently sensible. 
With the Russian leaders now pressing for wider 
contacts, and showing signs that they want the 
Iron Curtain lowered, there is little to be said for 
the U.S. hanging back. For one thing, even-our 
best friends abroad then would wonder whether we 
were the ones who wanted to maintain an iron 
curtain—a posture that would ill fit the whole of 
our history and tradition. 

That said, we would like to express the strongest 
sort of objections to the way Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shepilov responded to Eisenhower’s decision. True, 
Shepilov welcomed it and said some sensible and, 
we hope, well-meant things about the mutual advan- 
tages of U.S.-Soviet exchanges. But he also let 
fly, in typical Stalinist fashion, with a demand that 
the U.S. press should be “muzzled.” Then Pravda 
followed by rejecting the U.S. idea of exchanging 
information centers—on the ground that we merely 
wanted to carry on espionage in this way. If the 
Soviet foreign minister really wants to encourage 
mutually profitable exchanges, we suggest that first 
he lower the Iron Curtain in his own mind. 

We would also like to suggest that Soviet authori- 
ties should be careful, when Americans are about, 
not to repeat a performance that an official French 
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party recently observed in Soviet Armenia. On 
their arrival at the local capital, several hundred 
Armenians (from a much larger group who had 
emigrated to the Soviet Union from France just after 
World War II) gathered in a demonstration withcut 
any interference from the Soviet police. They told 
the French officials how hard life was, begged them 
to arrange for their repatriation to France. About 
an hour later, when the French party had supposedly 
left town, the police tossed many of the demonstra- 
tors into jail—only to let them out again when they 
discovered that the French party would not be 
leaving town for an another two hours. 

This is the sort of “socialist legality” that Ameri- 
cans don’t understand—and never will. 


Strike the Tent 


This week, another American tradition crumpled 
quietly. John Ringling North, impresario of the 
mammoth, colossal, stupendous Ringling Bros. 
Barnum & Bailey circus, announced that the greatest 
show would no longer be seen in tents. The canvas 
was struck for the last time in Pittsburgh, and the 
show headed for its winter quarters in Sarasota 
facing an uncertain future (page 27). 

Bad weather, labor trouble, freak disasters, and 
dwindling attendance had all combined to blow 
down the tents on the Big Show. Though it may 
be seen again in arenas like Madison Sq. Garden, 
for anyone who has seen the thrills, smelled the 
smells of a tent circus, it will never be a real circus. 

We would like to have the faith of the Ringling 
clown who, when he heard the news of the closing, 
said: “Everything will turn out for the best—you 
can’t kill what the children like.” But today, the 
children like movies, television, radio, and rock and 
roll. And perhaps the saddest thing is that the 
great Big Top will be missed only by yesterday’s 
children. 


Policy Statement 


Now that Messrs. Eisenhower, Dulles, and Nixon 
have taken several cuts at defining the U.S. attitude 
toward neutralism, we'd like a turn at the plate our- 
selves. 

Our position is pretty simple: 

We like our allies best. 

We like pro-Western neutrals second best. 

We like pro-Soviet neutrals third best. 

We like the Soviet bloc least. 

End policy statement. 
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Tri-Ply-Seal Ball Bearing . . . 
newest development in 
Fafnir sealed type bearings, 
positively retains lubricant 
and keeps out contaminants. 
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For years a farm problem, the danger of dirt getting into 
bearings no longer worries even the manufacturer of disc- 
type tillage equipment. An improved disc implement ball 
bearing developed by Fafnir — the Tri-Ply-Seal — requires 
no special attention, not even re-lubrication. 


As in the famous Fafnir Plya-Seal Ball Bearings, the 
triple seals act two ways: they positively retain grease and 
exclude dirt, dust, and other contaminants. In textile ma- 
chinery, home appliances, and aircraft control applications, 
Fafnir lubricated-for-life bearings prolong the life of 
equipment. 


Maintenance, power saving, operating cost — whatever 
the problem, Fafnir’s broad experience in the design and 
application of ball bearings is worth bearing in mind. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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to solve tough fastening problems 
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PRE-ASSEMBLY combines five sma// 
parts into a single-unit fastener 














An engineer for an electrical control manufacturer and 
a Shakeproof specialist studied the problem together: 
the application called for two small screws and two lock 
washers for attaching a supporting plate to a control 
component. Shakeproof recommended pre-assembly, 
permitting the combination of five parts into one unit. 
Result: no fumbling or loss of parts on the production 
line, assembly speeded up. 


Pre-assembly can save costs for you. Put two heads to 
work on your fastener problem—team up your engineer 
with a Shakeproof fastener specialist. 


” Fastening Headquarters” ® 


St. Charlies Road, Elgin, Illinois + Offices in Principal Cities 


The supporting plate is stamped with “built-in” lock washers, 
in Canada: Canada lilinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


two screws are then assembled with the supporting plate 





DIVISIONS OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
World's Broadest Line of Mass-Assembly Fastenings 
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